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A. C. 69, 70. 



Thb last winter of Jerusalem passed away in the 
Vame ferocious civil contests ; her streets ran with 
the blood of her own children ; and instead of or- 
ganizing a regular defence against the approaching 
enemy, each faction was strengthening its own po- 
sition against the unintermitting assaults of its an- 
tagonists. The city was now divided into three 
distinct garrisons, at fierce and implacable hostility 
with each other. Eleazar the son of Simon, the 
man who was the first cause of the war, by per- 
suading the people to reject the offerings of the Ro- 
man Emperors, and who afterward had set himself 
at the head of the Zealots, and seized the Temple, 
saw, with deep and rankling jealousy, the supe- 
riority assumed by John of Gischala« He pretenaed 
righteous indignation at his sanguinary proceedings, 
and at length, with several other men of influence, 
Judas the son of Hilkiah, Simon the son of Ezron, 
and Hezekiah the son of Chobar, he openly seceded 
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from the great band of Zealots who remained true 
to John, and seized the inner court of the Temple. 
And now the arms of savage men, reeking with tiie 
Dlood of their f6ll(Air-citizen8, were seen to rest 
upon the gates and walls of the Holy of Holies : 
the sacred songs of the Levites gave place to the 
ribald jests of a debauched soldiery ; instead of the 
holy instruments of music, were heard the savage 
shouts of fighting warriors ; and among the ap- 
pointed victims, men, mortally wounded by the 
arrows of their own brethren without, lay gasping 
upon the steps of the altar. The band of Eleazar 
was amply supplied with provisions ; for the stores 
of the Temple were full, and they were not troubled 
with religious scruples. But they were few, and 
could only defend themselves witnin, without veu-* 
turing to sally forth against the enemy. The height 
of their position gave them an advantage over John, 
whose numbers were greatly superior — ^yet, tiiough 
he suffered considerable loss, Joh|i would not iijiter 
mit his attacks ; clouds of missiles were continually 
discharged into the upper court of the Temple, and 
the whole sacred pavement was strewn with dead 
•bodies* 

Simon the son of Gioras, who occupied the upper 
city, attacked John the more fiercely, because his 
strength was divided, and he was likewise threat- 
ened by Eleazar from above. But John had the 
same advantage over Simon, which Eleazar had 
over John. It was a perilous enterprise to scale 
the ascent to the Temple, and on such ground the 
Zealots had no great difficulty in repelling the in« 
cessant assaults of Simon's faction. Against Elea- 
zar's party they turned their engines, the scorpions, 
catapults, and balistas, with ^mch ihey slew not a 
few of their enemies in the upper court, and some 
who came to sacrifice. For it was a strange fea- 
ture in this fearful contest, that the religious cere- 
monies still went on upon the altar, which was often 
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Weirded widi the dead ; besides the human victinui 
which fell around, the customary sacrifices wen 
regularly offered. Not only the pious inhabitants 
of Jerusidetn constantly entreated and obtained 
permission to offer up their gifts and prayers before 
the altar o( Jehovah, but even strangers from dis- 
tant parts would still arrive, and, passing over the 
pavement slippeiy with human blood, make iheir 
way to the Temple of their fathers, where, they 
fondly thought, title Grod of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, still retained his peculiar dwelling within the 
Holy of Holies. — ^Free ingress and egress were 
granted; the native Jews were strictly searched^ 
uie strangers were admitted with less difSiculty; 
but often in the very act of prayer, or sacrifice, the 
arrows would come whizzing in, or the heavy stone 
fall thundering on their heads ; and they would pay 
with their lives the price of kneeling and worship* 
ping in the sacre^ place. 

The contest raged more and more fiercely — f<Hr 
the abundant stores within the Temple so un-* 
sparingly supplied the few adherents of Eleazar, 
that, in meii drunkenness, they would occasionally 
sally out against John. When these attacks took 
place, Jc^m stood on Hie defensive ; from the outer 
porticoes repelled Simon, and with his engines 
within harassed Eleazar. When the drunken os 
overwearied troops of Eleazar gave him repose, he 
would sally forth against Simon, and waste ihe city. 
Simon in his turn would drive him back ; and thus 
the space around the Temple became a mass of ruin 
and desolation ; and in these desultory conflicts, the 

granaries, which, if carefully protected and pru* 
ently husbanded, might have maintained the city 
in plenty for years, were either wantonly thrown to 
waste or set on fire by Sunon, lest they shoidd be 
seized by John. 

The people, in the mean time, particulairly the old 
men and the women, groaned in secret; some 
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Uttered their prayers, bat not adoud, for the speedy 
arrival of the Romans, to release them from the 
worse t3n*anny of these fierce strangers. In one 
point the three parties concurred^ the persecution of 
the citizens, and in the condign punishment of every 
individual whom they suspected of wishing well to 
the Roman army, as their common enemy. It was 
dreadful to witness the deep and silent misery of 
the people ; they dared not utter their griefs, their 
very groans were watched, and stifled in their 
hearts. But it was even more dreadful to see the 
callous hard-heartedness which had seized all ranks 
— -aJl were alike become reckless from desperation* 
there was no feeling for the nearest kindred, their 
rery burial was neglected — all the desires, the hopes, 
the interest of life were extinguished, death w^s so 
near, it was scarcely worth wnile to avoid it. Men 
went trampling over dead bodies as over the com- 
mon pavement ; and this familiarity with murder, 
as it deadened the hearts of the citizens, so it in- 
creased the ferocity of the soldiers. Yet, even in 
the midst of all this, the old religious prejudices 
were the last to yield. Among the atrocities of 
John, the promiscuous spoliations and murders, one 
act made still a deep impression upon the public 
mind, his seizing some sacred timbers of great size 
and beauty, which Agrippa had brotight from Leba- 
non, for the purpose of raising the Tenlple twenty 
feet, and his converting them to the profane use of, 
raising military towers, to annoy the faction of Ele- 
azar in the inner Temple. He erected these towers 
on the west side, where alone there was an open 
space, the others being occupied by flights of steps. 
'Die force of the three factions was as follows: 
8imon had 10,000 men, and d,000 Idumeans ; John 
6,000; Eleazar 2,400. 

At length, after this awful interval of suspense, 
the war approached the gates of Jerusalem. Titus, 
having travelled from Egypt, arrived at Ceesarea, 
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and began to organize his forces. In addition to 
tbe three legions, which Vespasian had comniandedv 
the twelfth returned to Syria, burning with revenge 

. for its former disgraceful defeat under Cestius 
Gallus. The Syrian kings sent large contingents.' 
The legions were full ; the men who had been 
drafted off by Vespasian having been replaced by 
3,000 picked troops from Alexandria, and 3,000 of, 
those stationed on the Euphrates. Tiberius Alex- 
ander, who was distinguished not only by his wis- 
dom and integrity, but by the intimate friendship of 
Titus, was appointed to a high command. He had 
been the first, in the recent political changes, to 
espouse the party of Vespasian; and his experience 
in arms and knowledge of the country^ which he 

. had once governed, added weight to his counsels* 
The army advanced m its customary order of march $ 
first tiie allies, then the pioneers ; the baggage of 
the principal officers strongly guarded, then Titus 
himself with, a select guard of spearmen, then the 
horse attached to the legions. The military engines 
next, strongly guarded. The eagles and the trump- 
eters followed, then the legionaries in their phalanx 
six deep, the slaves with the .baggage ; last of all 
the mercenaries, with the rear-guara to keep order. 
The host moved slowly through Samaria into 
Gophna, and encamped in the valley of Thorns, 
near a village called Gaboth Saul, the Hill of Saul, 
about 3^ mues from Jerusalem. Titus himself with 
600 horse went forward to reconnoitre. As they 
wound down the last declivities, which sloped 
towards the walls, the factious and turbulent city 
3eemed reposing in perfect peace. The gates were 
closed ; not a man appeared. The squadron of Titus 
turned to the right, filed off, and skirted the wall 
towards the tower Psephina. — On a sudden, the gate 
behind him, near the tower of the Women, towards 
the monument of Helena, l^urst open ; and countless 
multitudes threw themselves, some across the road 
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on which Titus was advancing, some right through 
his line, separating those who had diverged from 
the rest of the party. Titus was cut off with only 
a few followers — ^to advance was impossible. The 
ground was covered with orchards and gardens^ 
divided by stone walls and intersected by deep 
trenches and water^courses, which reached to the 
city walls. To retreat was almost as difficult, for 
the enemy lay in thousands across his road. Titus 
saw that not a moment was to be lost ; he wheeled 
his horse round, called to his men to follow him, and 
charged fiercely through. Dttrts and javelins fell 
in showers around him; he had rode forth to re* 
connoitre, not to battle, and had on neither hel* 
met nor breastplate. Providentially, not an arrow 
touched him-*^learing his way with his sword on 
both sides, and trampling down the enemy with his 
fiery steed, he continued to cleave his passage 
through the dense masses. The Jews shouted with 
astonishment at the braverjr of Caesar, but exhorted 
each other to secure the inestimable prize. Tet 
still they shrank and made way before him — his 
followers formed round him as well as they could, 
and at length they reached their camp in' safety ;*— 
one man had been surrounded and pierced with a 
thousand jaVelins-^another, having dismounted, was 
slain, and his horse w^s led away into the city. The 
triumph of the Jews was unbounded-— Caesar him* 
self had been seen to fly-^it was the promise and 
presage of more glorious and important victories. 

The legion from Emmaus now joined the camp, 
and advanced to Scopos, within a mile of the city, 
from which all its extent could be surveyed. A 
level plain lay between the army and the northern 
wall ; the Romans encamped, two legions in front, 
the fifteenth three stadia behind. The tenth legion 
now likewise arrived from Jericho, and occupied a 
station at the foot of the ]\Iount of Olives. 

Each from his. separate watch tower, Eleazar 
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from the summit of the Temple, John ftom ib» 
porticoB of the outer courts, and Simon from the 
heights of Sion, heheld three camps forming imme- 
diately under the walls of the city. For the first 
time they felt the imperious necessity of conccHrd. 
They entered into negotiations, and agreed on a 
simultaneous attack ; their mutual animosity turned 
to valiant emulation ; they seized their arms, and 
rushing along the Valley of Jehoshaphat, fell with 
unexpected and irresistible impetuosity upon the 
tenth legion at the foot of the Mount of Olives. 
The legionaries were at work on their intrench« 
ments, and many of them unarmed. They fell 
back, overpowered by the suddenness of the onsets 
many were killed before they could get to their 
arms. Still more and more came swarming out of 
the city ; and the consternation of the Romans yet 
further multiplied their numbers. Accustomed to 
fight in array, they were astonished at this wild and 
desultory warfare; they occasionally turned, and 
cut off some of the Jews, who exposed themselves 
in their blind fuiy^ but, overborne by numbers, they 
were on the verge of total and irreparable defeat, 
when Titus, who had received intelligence of the as- 
sault, with some picked men, fellas unexpectedly on 
the flank of the Jews, and drove them up the vsdley 
with great loss. Still the battle raged the whole day, 
Titus, having planted the troops who came with him 
in front across the valley, sent the rest to seize and 
fortify the upper part of the hill. The Jews mistook 
this movement for flight, their watchmen on the walls 
shook their garments violently as a signal ; it seemed 
as if the whole city poured forth, roaring and raging 
like wild beasts. The ranks of the Romans were 
shattered by the charge, as if by military engines ; 
they ded to the mountain. Titus was again leftt 
with but a few followers, on the declivity. With 
the advantage of the ground he defended himself 
resolutely, and at ^rst drove his adversaries down ; 
Vol. III.— B 
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bdt like waves broken by a pronjontory, they went 
nishing up on both sides, pursuing the other fug;!- 
tives, or turning and raking nis party on both lla&ks. 
Those on the mount, as they saw the enemy swarm- 
ing up the hill, were again seized with a panic, and 
dispersed oh all sides, until a few, horror-struck at 
the critical situation of their commander; by a loud 
outcry raised an alarm among the whole legion, and 
bitterly reproaching each other for their base deser- 
tion of their Caesar, with the' resolute courage of 
men ashamed of their flight, rallied their scattered 
forces, made head, and drove the Jews down the 
hill, into the valley. The Jews contested every 
foot of ground, till at length they were completely 
repulsed, and Titus, again naving established a strong 
line of outposts, dismissed his. wearied men to their 
works. 

It was now the Passover, the period during which 
in the earlier days of Mosaic polity, or during the 
splendour of their monarchy, the whole people used 
to come up with light and rejoicmg hearts to the 
hospitable city, where all were welcome; where 
every house was freely opened, and without reward • 
and the united voices of all the sons of Abrahant, 
blessed the Almighty for thei^ deliverance from 
Egypt. Even in these disastrous days the festival 
retamed its reverential hold upon the hearts of the 
people. Not merely multitudes of Jews from the 
adjacent districts, but even from remote quarters, 
were assembled to celebrate the last public Passover 
of the Jewish nation. Dio Cassius states that many 
Jews came even from beyond the Euphrates to join 
in the defence of the city ; probably he meant those 
strangers who had come to the festival. These 
numl^rs only added to the miseries of the inhabit- 
ants, by consuminff the stores, and hastening the 
general distress and famine. Yet, even the day of 
sacrifioc was chosen by John of Gischala, for an 
act of treachery and bloodshed. When Eleazat 
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opened theNgatee of the court to admit the wonhipi^ 
pers, some of John's most desperate adherents, 
without having^ performed their ahlutions, ( Josephus 
jadds this as a gfreat aggravation of the crime,) stole 
in among the rest with their swords under their 
cloaks. No sooner were they within, than they 
threw away their cloaks, and the peaceful multitude 
beheld the swords of these dauntless rupans flash- 
ing ov^ their heads. The worshippers apprehended 
a general massacre. Eleazar's Zealots knew well 
on whom the attack was made. They leaped down 
and took refuge in the subterranean chambers of 
the Temple. The multitude cowered around the 
ahar, some were slain out of wantonness, or from 
priTate animosity— M>thers trampled to death. At 
length, having glutted their vengeance upon those 
with whom they had no feud, the |Mutisans of John 
came to terms with their real enemies. They were 
pennitted to come up out of their hiding places 
even to resume their arms, and Eleazar was still left 
in command ; but one faction became thus absorbed 
m another, and two parties instead of three divided 
the city. 

In the mean time, Titus was cautiously advancing 
his approaches. The whole plain from Scopos to 
tiie outward wall was levelled. The blooming gar- 
dens, with their bubbling fountains, and cool water- 
courses, in which the inhabitants of Jerusalem had 
enjoyed sweet hours of delight and recreation, were 
ruthlessly swept away. The trees, now in their 
spring flower, fell before the axe, the landmarks 
were thrown down, the water-courses destroyed: 
even the deep and shady glens were levelled and 
filled up with the masses of ruffged and picturesque 
rocks which used to overshadow them. A broad 
and level road led from Scopos to the tomb of He- 
jx>d, near the pool of Serpents. 
. While this work was proceeding, one day, a con 
jiiderable body of the Jews was seen to comey as i/ 
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Mren oat, fiom the gate near the tower of the 
Women. They stood cowering under the walls^M 
if dreading the attack of the Romans. It seemed 
as if the peace party had expelled the fiereer msux- 

S^nts, for many at the same time were seen upon 
e waUs, holding out their right hands in token oi 
surrender, and making signs that they would oper. 
the gates. At the same time thev began to throw 
down stones on those without ; the latter afvpeared 
at one moment to endeavour to force their way 
back, and to supplicate the mercy of those on tfaie 
waUs ; at another to advance towards the Romanif, 
and then retreat as if in tenot. The unsuspecting 
soldiers were about to charge in a body, but die 
more wary Titus ordered them to remain in their 
position. A few, however, who were in front of the 
workmen, seized their arms and advanced towards 
the gates. The Jews fled, till their pursuers were 
80 close to the gates, as to be within the flanking 
towers. They then turned, others sallied forth and 
surrounded the Romans, while those ^n the walls 
heaped down stones and every kind of missile on 
^eir heads. After sufiering gre2it loss in killed and 
wounded, some of them efiected their retreat,and were 
mrsued by the Jews to the monument of Helena. 
The Jews, not content with their victory, stood and 
laughed at the Romans for having been deceived by 
so simple a stratagem, clashed their shields, and 
assailed them with every ludicrous and opprobrious 
epithet. Nor was this the worst; they were' re- 
ceived with stem reproof by their tnbunes, and 
Cssar himself addressed them in the language of 
the strongest rebuke r ^ Tlie Jews,^ he said, ** wh0 
have no leader but despair, do every thing with the 
utmost coolness and precaution, lay ambushes, aiid 
plot stratagems ; while the Romans, who used to 
enslave fortune by their steady discipline, are be- 
come so rash and disorderiy, as to venture into battle 
without command.'' He then threatened* and was 



actually about to put into execution, the militarr 
law, which punished such a breach of order with 
death—had not the other troops surrounded him, 
entreating mercy for their fellow-soldiers, and 
pledging themselves to redeem the blow by theif 
future regularity and disciplme. Cesar was with 
difficulty appeased. 

The approach to the city was now complete, and 
the army took up a position sdong the northern and 
western wall. They were drawn up, the foot in 
front, seven deep, the hor9e behind, three deep, with 
the archers between them. The Jews were thus 
effectually blockaded; and the beasts of burthen, 
which carried the baggage, came up to the camp in 
perfect security. Titus himself encamped about a 

?uarter of a mile from the wall near the tower 
^sephina; another part of the army near the tower 
called Hippicus, at the same distance; the tenth 
legion kept its station near the Mount of Olives. 

Jerusalem at this, period was fortified by three 
walls, in all those parts where it was not surrounded 
by abrupt and impassable ravines; there it had but 
but one. Not that these walls stood one within the 
other, each in a narrower circle running round the 
whole city; but each of tho inner walls defended 
oiie of the several quarters into which the city was 
divided — or it might be almost said, one of the sepa« 
rate cities. Since the days in which David had 
built his capital on the rugged heights of Sion, fi^at 
alterations had taken p&ce in Jerusalem. That 
eminence was still occupied by the upper city; but 
in addition, first the hill' of Moriah was taken in, on 
which the Temple stood; then Acra, which was on* 
jginally, although a part of the same ridge, separated 
by a deep chasm from Moriah. This chasm was 
almost entirely filled up, and the top of Acra levelled 
by the Asmonean princes, so that Acra and Moriah 
were united, though on the sfde of Acra the Temple 
presented a formidable front, connected by several 

S2 
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Mdees cr" causewa]^ with the loweir city. To thd 
south the height of Sion, the upper city, was sepa- 
fated from the lower by a ravine, which ran right 
throoffh Jerusalem, called the Tyropceon or the val- 
ley of the Cheesemongers; at the edge of this 
fftvine, on both sides, the streets suddenly broke o£^ 
though the walls in some places must hate crossed 
it, and it was bridged in more than one place. To 
the north extended a considerable subuib caUed 
Bezetha, or the new city* 

I The first or outer wall encon^passed Bezetha. 
Agfrippa tiie First had intended, as it has been men- 
tioned, to make this wall of extraordinary strength; 
but he had desisted from the woiic on the interfe- 
tence of the Romans ; who seem to have foreseen 
that this refractory city would hereafter force them 
to take arms against it. Had this waH been built 
according to the plan of Agrippa,' the city, in the 
opuHon of Josephus, would have been- impregnable. 
TOis wall began at the tower Hippicos, which stood,^ 
It seems, on a point at the extreme comer of Mount 
fiion : it must have crossed the western mouth of 
the valley of TjnropoBa, and run directly north to 
fbe tower of Psephina, proved clearly by D'AnviHe 
to have been what was called during the crusades 
Castel Pisano. The wall then bore towards the 
monument of Helena, ran by the royal caverns to 
the Fi^ei^s monument, and was' carried into the 
▼alley of Kedron or Jehoshaphat, where it joined 
the old or inner wall under the Temple. The wall, 
l^wever it fell short of Agrippa's design, was of 
conmderable strength. The stones were 35 feet 
long, so solid as not easily to be shaken by batter- 
ing engines, or undermined. The wallr was 17| feet 
broad. It had only been carried to the same height 
by Agrippa, but it had been hastily run up by the 
lews to 35 feet; on its top stood battlements 3| feet, 
and pinnacles 6}; so the whole was nearly 45 feet 
Ugh. 
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The second wall began at a gate in the old or inner 
one, called Gennath, 4he gate of the gardens ; it in- 
tersected the iQwer city, and having struck north- 
ward for some distance, turned to the east and joined 
the north-west comer of the tower of Antonia. The 
Antonia stood at the north-west comer of l^e Tem- 
ple, and was separated from Bezetha by a deep ditch, 
which probably protected the whole northern front 
of the Temple,. as well as of the Antonia. 

The old or inner wall was that of Sion. Starting 
from the south-western porticoes of the Temple, to 
.whiph it was united, it ran along the ridge of the 
TytopcBon, passed first the Xystus, then the council 
house, and abutted on the tower Hfippicus from 
whence the northem wall sprang. The old wall 
then ran southward through Bethso to the gate of ^ 
Essenes, all along the ridge of the valley of Hin- 
nom, above the pool of Siloam, then eastward again 
to the pool of Solomon, so on through Ophla, pro- 
bably.a deep glen : it there joined the eastern por- 
tico of the Temple. Thus there were, it might 
seem, four distinct towns, each requiring a separate 
siege. The capture of the first w&ii only opened 
Bezetha, the fortifications of the northem part of 
the Temple, the Antonia, and the second wall still 
defended the other quarters. The second wall forced 
only a part of the lower city was won; the strong 
rocK-built citadel of Antonia and the Temple on one 
hand, and Sion on the other, were not in the least 
weakened. ^ 

The whole circuit of these walls was guarded 
with towers, built of the same solid masonry with 
the rest of the walls. The^ were 35 feet broad, 
and 35 high; but above this height, were lofty 
chambers, and aboVe those again upper rooms, and 
large tanks to receive the rain-water. Broad flights 
of steps led up to them. Ninety of these towars 
stood m the first wall, fourteen m the second, and 
sixty in the third. The intervals between the 
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towers were about 360 feet. The whole circuit of 
the city according to Josephuif was 33 stadia — rather 
more than four miles. The most magnificent of all 
these towers was that of Psephina, opposite to which 
Titus encamped. It was 122^ feet high, and com* 
mahded a noble view of the whole territory of 
Judaea, to the border' of Arabia, and to the sea : it 
was an octagon. Answering to this was the tower 
Hippicus, and following the old wall, stood those of 
Phasaelis and Mariamne, built by Herod, and named 
after his wife and his brother and friend. These 
were stupendous even as works of Herod. Hippi- 
cus was square; 43| feet each way. The whole 
height of the tower was 140 feet, the tower itself 
53}, a deep tank or reservoir 35, two stories of 
chambers 43f , battlements and pinnacles 8f . Pha- 
saelis was a solid square of 70 feet. It was sur- 
rounded by a portico 17} feet high, defended by 
breastworks and bulwarks, and above the portico 
was another tower, divided into lofty chambers and 
baths. It was more richly ornamented than the rest 
with battlements and pinnacles,^ so that its whole 
weight was above 167 feet. It looked from a distance 
like tiie tall pharos of Alexandria. This stately palace 
was the dwelling of Simon. Mariamne, though not 
equal in elevation, was more luxuriously fitted up ; it 
was built of solid wall 35 feet high, and the same 
width : on the whole, with the upper chambers, it 
was about 76| high. These lofty towers appeared 
still higher from their situatioji. They were built 
on the old wail, which ran along the steep brow of 
Sion. The masonry was perfect: they were built 
of white marble, cut in blocks 35 feet long, 17} wide, 
8| high, so fitted that the towers seemed hewn- out 
of the solid quarry. 

Such was the strength of the city which Tititt 
surveyed from the surrounding heights, if with 
something like awe at its impregnable strength, with 
^tiU greater wonder and adxniration at its unexam- 
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pled mairnificence. For within these towers stood 
the palace of the kings, of the most extraordinary 
size and splendour. It was surrounded by a wall 
36 feet high, which was adorned by towers at equal 
distances, and by spacious barrack-roonis with 100 
beds in each. It was paved with every variety of 
rare marble ; timbers of unequalled length and work- 
manship supported the roofs. The chambers were 
countless, adorned with all kinds of figures, the 
richest furniture, and vessels of gold and sUver 
There were numerous cloisters, of columns of dif- 
ferent orders, the squares within of beautiful ver- 
dure ; around were groves and avenues, with foun- 
tains and tanks, and bronze statues pouring out the 
water. There were likewise large houses for tame 
doves. Much of this magnificence however had 
already run to waste and ruin, during the conflict 
within the city. The beautiful gardens were deso- 
late, the chambers plundered. A fire, that origin- 
ated in the Ajitonia, had crossed over to the palace 
and injured a considerable part, even the roofs of 
the three towers. « 

The fortress Antonia stood alone on a high and 
precipitous rock near 90 feet high, at the north- 
west comer of the Temple. It was likewise a work 
of Herod. The whole face of the rock was fronted 
with smooth stone for ornament, and to make the 
ascent so slippery as to be impracticable ; round the 
top of the rock there was first a low wall, rather 
more than five feet high. The fortress was 70 feet 
in height. It had every luxury and convenience of 
a sumptuous palace, or even of a city; spacious 
halls, courts, and baths. It appeared like a vast 
square tower, with four other towers at the corner : 
three of them between 80 and 90 feet high : that at 
the corner next to the Temple above 120. From 
this the whole Temple might be seen, and broad 
flights of steps led down into the northern and 
western cloisters or porticoes of the Temple, iu 
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which during the Roman goyemment their guard 
was stationed. 

High above the whole city rose the Temple, 
muting the commanding strength of a citadel with 
the splendoiir of a sacred edifice. , According to Jo- 
sephus the esplanade on which it stood had been 
considerably enlarged by the accumulation of fresh 
soil, since the days of Solomon, particularly on the 
north side. It now covered a square of a furlong 
each side.* Solomon had faced the precipitous sides 
of the rock on the east, and perhaps the south, with 
huge blocks of stone, the otner sides likewise had 
been built up with perpendicular walls to ftn eaual 
height. These wails in no part were lower tnan 
300 cubits, 525 feet ; but their whole height was not 
seen excepting on the eastern and perhaps the 
southern sides, as the earth was heaped up to the 
level of the streets of the city. Some of the stones 
employed in this work were 70 feet square. 

On this gigantic foundation ran on each front a 
strong and lofty wall without, within a spacious 
double portico or cloister 52} feet broad, supported 
by 162 columns, which supported a cedar ceihng of 
the most exquisite workmansMp. The pillars were 
entire blocks hewn out; of solid marble, of dazzling 
whiteness, 43 J high. On the south side the portico 
or cloister was triple. 

This quadrangle had but one gate to the east, 
one to the north, two to the south, four to the west; 
one of these led to the palace^ one to the city, one 
at the comer t9 the Antonia, one down towards the 
gardens. 

The open c oiirts were paved with various inlaid 
maifoles. Between this outer court of the Gentiles, 
and the second court of the Israelites, ran rails of 

stone, but of beautiful workmanship, rather more 

I 

* D*Anville, finoin an etUmate of the prewiit area of the hill, Is 
inelined to suppoee that the whole ought to be neatly tea hutead of ilx 
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iteQ five feet high. Along these, at regolar inter- 
vals, stood pillara with inscriptions^ in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin; warning all strangers and Jews 
who were unclean, from entering int6 the Holy 
Court beyond. An ascent of 14 steps led to a 
terrace 17^ feet wide, beyond which arose the wall 
of the Inner Court. This wall appeared on the out- 
side 70 feet, on the inside 431 ; for besides the ascent 
of 14 steps to* the terrace, there were five more up 
to the gates.* The Inner Court had no gate or 
opening to the west, but four on the north, and four 
on the south, two to the east, one of which was for 
the women, for whom a part of the Inner Court 
was set apart — ^and beyond which they might not 
advance ; to this they had access likewise by one 
of the northern, and one of the southern gates, 
which were set apart for their use. Around this 
court ran another splendid range of porticoes or 
cloisters ; Uie columns were- quite equal in beauty 
and workmanship, though not in size, to those of 
the outer portico. Nine of these gates, or rather 
gateway towers, were richly adorned with gold and 
silver, on the doors, the door-posts, and the lintels* 
The doors of each of the nine gates were 5^ feet 
high, and half that breadth. Within, the gateways 
were 5^ feet widje and deep, with rooms oa each 
side, so that the whole looked like lofty towers: 
the height from the base to the summit was 70 feet. 
Each gateway had two lofty pillars 21 feet in cir- 
cumference. But that which excited the greatest 
admiration was the tenth, usually called the Beauti- 
ful Gate of the Temple. It was of Corinthian 
brass of the finest workmanship. The height of 

* lu th« brief description of llie Temple of Solomon |n the former 
▼olume of tbis work, it was said that a wall and cloister divided the 
court of tlie priests from that of the Israelites. Tbis was Calmet'a 
view, bat it is probable that in this resoect tlie second Temple aecu 
rately represented the distribution of the first And it Is quite dear 
that the plans of Prtdeauz and LIgfatibot alone can be reconciled with 
kidorical ftcti* 
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the Beavtifnl G«te was 87|, its doors 70 feet Hie 
father of Tiberius Alexander had sheefed these gates 
with gold and silver; his apostate son was to wit- 
ness their ruin by the plundering hands and fiery 
torches of his Roman friends. Within this qua^ 
rangle there was a farther separation, a low wall 
which divided the priests fW>m the Israelites : near 
this stood the great brazen altar. Beyond, the 
Temple itself reared its glittering front. The great 
porch or Propyleon, according to the design of the 
last, or Herod's Temple, extended to a much greater 
width than the Temple itself; in addition to the 
former width of 106 feet^- it had two wings of 35 
each, making in the whole 175; The great gate of 
this last quadrangle, to which there was an ascent 
of twelve steps, was called that of Nicanor. The 
gateway tower was I39j^ high, 43^ wide; it had no 
doors, but the frontispiece was covered with gold, 
and through its spacious aroh was seen the golden 
gate of the Temple glittering with the same precious 
metal, with large plates of which it was sheeted all 
over. Over tlus gate hung the celebrated golden 
vine. This extraordinary piece 'of workmanship 
had bunches, according to Josephus, as large as a 
man. The Rabbins add, that^ ''like a true natural 
vine, it grew greater and greater; men would be 
offering, some, gold to make a leaf; some a grape* 
some* a bunch ; and these were hung up upon it* 
and so it was increasing continually.*' 

The Temple itself, excepting in the extension of 
the wings of the Propyleon, was probably the same 
in its dimensions and distribution with that of Solo- 
mon. It contained the same holy treasures, if not 
of equal magnificence, yet by the zeal of successive 
ages, the frequent plunder, to which it had been 
exposed, was constantly replaced ; and within, the. 
golden candlestick spread out its flowering branches, 
the golden table supported the show-bread, and the 
altar of incense flamed with its costly perfume 



Tlie roof of the Temple had been set all over on 
. the outside with sharp golden spikes, to prevent the 
bir4s from settling, and defiling the roof; and the 
gates were still sheeted- "^ith plates of the same 
splendid metal. At a distance, the' Whole Temple 
looked literally like ^ a moant Of snow, fretted with 
golden pinnacles." , . 

Looking down upon its marble courtf), and on the 
Temple itself, when* the sun arose sCbove the Mount 
of Olives, which it directly faced, it was impossible, 
even for a Romaik? not to* be struck with wonder, or 
even for a stole, like Titus j not to betray his emotion. 
Yet this was the city, which in a few months was to 
lie a ^ heap of undistinguished ruins; and the solid 
Temple itself, whicli seemed buUt for eternity, not 
** to have one stone left upon another." 

Surveying all this, Titus, escorted by a strong 
guard of horse, rode slowly round the city 9 but if 
thoughts of mercy occasionsdly entered into a heart, 
the natural humanity of which seems to have been 
steeled during the whole course of the siege, the 
Jews were sure to expel them a^in, by some new 
indication of their obstinate ferocity. As he passed 
along, Nicanor, an intimate friend of the emperor, 
was so imprudent bs to venture near the walls with 
Josephus, to pariey with the besiepred; he was 
answered by an arrow through the right shoulder. 
Titus immediately ordered the subuibs to be set on 
fire, and all the trees to be cut down to make his 
embanHments. He determined to direct his attack 
against the part of the outer wall, which was the 
lowest, on account of the buildings of Bezetha not 
reaching up to it, near the tomb of John the High 
Priest. As the approaches were made, and the day 
of assault was visibly drawing near, the people 
began to have some cessation of their misenes, as 
their worst enemies, those' within the gates, were 
employed against the Romans; and they looked 
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forward to a still further reloads when th6 Romate 
flhotild force the city. 

Simon, it haa l^en before statedt had 10,000 of 
his own meh^and 5,000 Idumeans; John 6,000; 2,400 
remained under fbe command of Bleazar. The 
cautious John would not venture forth himself fsom 
his lai^ in the Te/nple, not f^m waat of valour or 
animosity against the enemy« but from a suspicion 
of Simon ; but his men went forth to fight in the 
common cause. The more open and indefatigable 
Simon was never at.rest : he mounted all the mill- 
tary engines,. taken from Cestius, on the walls; but 
they did little damage, as his men wanted skill and 
practice \q work them. Bu^ they harassed the 
Roman workmen, by stones and missiles from the 
walls, and by perpetual sallies. Under their peiiC- 
houses of wicker work» the Romans laboured dili- 
gently; the tenth legion, distinguished itself, and 
having more powerful enginef, both for the dis- 
cMrge of anows and of stones, than the others^ 
not merely repelled those . who sallied, but threw 
stones, the weight of a ta(ent^ a distance of two 
furlongs, upon the walls.. The Jews set men to 
watch the huge rocks, which.came thundering down 
upon their. heads. They were easily visible from 
their extreme whitenesst (this, it seeoMi, must have 
been l^ night,) the watchmen shouted aloud in their 
native tongue, 7%< boU is eomjng,; on which they 
M bowed their hea^St and avoided the blow. The 
Romans found out this, and blackened the stones, 
which, now taking them unawares, struck down and 
crushed not merdy jsingle men, but whole ranks. 
Night and day the Romans toiled; night and day, 
by stratagem apd force, the Jews impeded their 
progress* When the works wer« finished, the en- 
jl^neers measured the space to tihe walls with lead 
9od line, thrqwa from the engines, for they dared 
not approach. Drearer. Having first advanced the 
engines, which discharged stooes and arrows, xt^arer 
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tewaB, sb'ast^ CQVei'tiie eitgineeri, TitAs ordeined 
the nuns to play. At three different pladfes they 
began their thundering work ; the besieged afnawered 
with ahotits, but shouts of teiror. It be^aine evi« 
dent that nothing less than a united effort could 
now repel the foe. Simon proclaimed' ui amnesty 
to. all John's foUoweris, who would descend to man 
the wall. Jolm, thougji still suspicious, did not 
oppose their going; sathe t^o. parties fought side 
by side from the walls with emulous raloury striving 
to eet the engines on fire, by disoharging combus- 
tibles from aboTe; others sallied forth in troops* 
tore the defences from the eng^es^and killed tne 
engineers, l^as, on bis side, was indefatigaUe} 
he posted horsemen'' and bowmen in the interrals 
between the machines, to repel the assailants. So 
the formidable maefaines^ called Helepoleis, the 
takers of cities, .pursued midistnifoed their furibut 
battering. Ai length a comer tower came down, 
but the walls stood firm, and offered no practicable 
breaclk 

Whether awed by this aircraristance, or weary 
Vith fightinff, the J^ws S0emed on a sodden to 
desist from then' furiousi sadltes* llie Romans were 
disperiied afxmt the weiks iHidtntrenehments. 8ud- 
denly,through' an unperceived gate, near the tower 
Hippicus, tl^ whole united force of the besieged 
came pouring forth wiUi flaming brands to set the 
machines on Are. They spread aa to the edge of 
the intr^nchments. The Romans gathered hastily 
but Jewish valour prevailed tyver I&man discipline. 
The besiegers were put to flight, and th^n a terrible 
cbniict took placed about the enghnesy which had all 
been flred, but for the manful ^ resistance of some 
Alexandrians, who gaive Caesar, tim? to come up 
with his horse. Titus killed tw^ve men with his 
own hand, and the rest at length si^enly retreated • 
one Jew was taken prisoner, and crucifieid— ^he first 
instance of that unjustifiable i)arbarity— before, the 
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walli^. John, the captain of the Idiimeaii8« wa^ 
shot by aa Anbt during a parley iVith a Roman 
soldiery he was a man of courage and prudence, 
and hir death' was. greatly lamented. Exhausted 
with ^e conflict of thle day, the Roman-army retired 
to repose. There was a total silence throughout 
the vast camp, broken only by the pacing of the 
sentinel; When suddenly a tremendous crash seemed 
to shake the earth, and^fae crumbling noise of falling 
stones conihiued for a few moments. The Legion- 
aries started to arms, and, half naked, looked through 
the dim night, expectin;^ every instant to see the 
gleaming swords and funous faces of. their enemies 
faring upon them. All wa$ still and- motionless. 
They stood 'gazing upon eacn other, and luustily 
passed the word ; and -as theiff own men began to 
move about, they mistook them for the enemy, and' 
were wen nigh seized .with -a panic flight. Tha 
presence of Titu9 ceassnred them, and the cause of - 
Uie alarm soon became known. They had built 
three towers upon their embankment, nearly ninety 
feet high; one of Uiem had fallen with its own 
weight, and given rise to the confusion* > 

These towers did the most fatal damagfC to the 
Jews. Beyond the range of arrows from their height, 
from their weight they Were not ^o be overthrown, 
and being plated with iron, would not take firo* 
Frpm, th6 tops of these the mien showered ccHitinu- 
ally every kind of missile, till at length the defeiuiers 
retired from the walls, and left the battering engines 
to perform their work undisturbed. There was one 
of these Helepolets, or battering engines, called 'by 
the Jews 'themselves Nico, the Victorious, for it beat 
down every thing before it.. Nico did not cease to 
thunder day and night, till at length the wall began 
to totter. The Jews, exhausted, by fatig^e^ and 
harassed with passing the night far from their own 
houses, within tne ci(y, began to grow careless and 
indifferent about the iiuburh; and at once, abandon* 



tng their podts, retreated to the seeond wall, l^e 
ftomans entered Bezetha, and threw down a greaf 
pdrt of the Svall. Titus took up a position, near 
what was called the Camp of the Asdynaiis, stretch- 
inv as far ais the brook Cedron, ^d he itntnediately- 
fare orders for the attack of the second wall. Helce 
9ie conflict became more terrible than ever: the- 
jribrty of Johii defeftded the Antonia and the northern 
eloisterof the temple ; that of Simon, the rest of (he 
waU to a gate, through which an aqneduct passed to 
ftie tower Hippieus. 'Tfie Jews -made perpetual 
sallies, and fought With the most dauntless courage. 
Without the wall the Roman discipline' in general 
pte^iled, and they were, driven back ; from the 
walls, on the other hand, they had manifest advan- 
tage* Both parties passed the night in arms-^the 
Jews from fear of leaving their walls defenceless-*- 
the 'Romans, in constant dread of a suiprise. At 
dawn, the battle began again: on the one hand, 
Simon acted the part of a most gallant coiiimander, 
and his 'influence and example excited his men to 
tiie most daring exploits ; on the other, the desire of 
dpeedily putting an end to the war; the confidence 
m their own superior discipliAe ; the assurance that 
the Roman arms Were irresistible ; the pride of their 
first success; ahove all', the presence of Tiths, kcj^t 
lip the stubborn courage of ihe assailants. Longi- 
Bus, a Romah knight, greatly distinguished himself, 
by charging singly Intb a wlrale squadron of the 
lews ; he killisd two men, and came safely off. But 
the Jewp were entirely reckless df their own liveSj 
and sacrificed them readily if they c^ould but kill one 
of their ertemies. Before long, the great Helepoleis 
began to thunder against the cbntial tchyer of the 
W^^. The defenders! fled in terror, excent a man 
named Castor, bnd ten others. At firsti these men 
lay quiet ; but as the tower began td totter above 
their heads, they rose, and stretched out their hand4 

supplicatiOQ. Oftstdr xMilled <nl 
09 
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Titus by naiiif!, and entrefttdd mercy. Titus orderdS 
the shocks of the eii^ev and the dischargo of 
arrows, to cease, and gave Castor permission to 
speak. Castor expressed his earnest desire^ to fiur" 
render, to which- Titus 'replied, that he would the 
whole city were of the same mind, and inclined 
honourably to capitulate. Five of Castor^s men ap- 
peared to take his part ; the other five, with savage 
cries, to reproach them for Uieir dastardly baseness* 
A fierce quarrel seemed to ensue; in the mean time, 
the attack w-as entirely suspeiide^r &nd Castor sent 
secret notice to Simon, that he would amuse the 
emperor soine time longer, la the mean time, h$ 
appeared to be ^aitiestly esqpostulating with.thciop^ 

Cosite party, who stood upon the breastworks^ 
randishing their Swords; and at length, strULing 
their own bosoms,. seenung}y fell dead. The Rq« 
mans, who did not see very distinctly firom below* 
were amazed at what they 8,upposed the desperate 
resolution x>f the men, and even pitied their fate.- 
In the mean time. Castor was Wounded in the noso 
by an arrow, which he .drew out, ^d showed- it in^ 
dignantly to C/aesar, as if he had been ungenerously 
treated. THus sternly rebuked Uie man who had 
shot it, and desired j£»sephu& to go forward and 
ps^rley with Castors But Josephus knew his coun* 
tr^neti too well, and declined 4,he service. Upon 
tms, one ^neas, a. deserter, offered his services* 
Castor called hjm td come near to catch some 
money, whicti he wished to throw down, ^neas 
opened the foldfr of his robe to receive it, and^Castor 
immediately levelled a huge stone at bis head; it 
missed ^neas, but- wounded a scddier rieir hkn^ 
(^sar, furious at jiaving been thus tricked. Ordered 
the engines to be worked inore yigoi^usly than ever« 
Castor and his men set the tower on fire, and when 
it was blazing, appealed to leap boldly into the 
flames ; i^ fact, they had thrown themselves into a 
subterraneous passage, vi^hich led into the city* \ 
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# * 

The fifth day the Jews retreated from the second 
Wall, and Titus entered that part of tiie lower city, 
which was within it, with 1000 picked men. Th« 
streets of the wool selleif's, the braziers, and the- 
dothiers, led obliquely to th^ wall. 

Instead of throwing down tl)e walls and burnings 
as ,be went on; Titus, with a view of gaining the 
people, issued otdera. that no houses should l^ set 
on nre, and na massacre committed. He gave put, 
lliat he was desirous of separating the cause of the 
peofdeirom that dl -the ^rrison, that to the former 
hp would readily restpre all l^eir property. The 
wsree insurgents hailed this as a sign of weakness, 
threatened all the people. with instant death if they 
stirred, slew without mercy every one who utteced 
a word about peace, and then feU fliriously on the 
Romans. Some HoughC on the houses, some from 
the walls ; some along the sparrow streets ; others 
sallying from the upper gatefr fel) oil the camp be- 
hind. The guards wnp Were upon the walls leaped 
iown, and totally abandoi^ed their companions wiOiin 
the newly conquered p^ of the city. All was con* 
fusion ; those wlio reached the wall were surrounded, 
'md. looked in Vain for succour from their associated 
without, who had enough to do to defend their own 
camp. The Jews increased every instant in num- 
bers, they knew every lane and alley of the city, 
^ they appeared on every side, and started up where 
they were the least expected*. l*he Romans could 
not retreat, for the narrowness of the breach would 
only aUow them to retire very slowly. Titus, at 
last, came to their assistance, and by placing archers 
at the ends of the lanes and streets, kept the as- 
sailants back, and at last brought off most of Tiis 
men, but they, had totdly lost the £ruits of their 
victory. . . - ^ 

•This success raised the. spirits of the besieged to' 
the highest, pitch of elevation; they thought that. 
Iwhenever the Romans shouli^ venture again into the. 
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Streets, if incleed ihey wotQd be raSh enoojli to do 
so, ^ey would be repelled with the same loss and > 
dis^ce. But they thought not of the secret ma^ 
kdy which tras now beginning to sap their own 
strength— the want of provisions. As yet, indeed^ 
though many were absolutely perishing with hun- 
[er^ as these were only the disa/Tected popidace» 
ley rather rejoiced at being, .rid of the burthen, 
lan deplpred the loss. As for the breach, they 
manned it bolcUy, and made ^..wall of their own 
bodies, fighting for three days without '^litennission. 
On the fourth they were fofeed to retire, and Titus, 
entering the wall a second time,''lhreW do^n the 
whole northern part of it, and strongly garrisoned 
the towers towards the souths. 

Two walls had fallen,. but> still the precipi^oiui 
heights oi^ Sion, the impi^egnaUe Antonia and the' 
i^tately Temple^ lowered defiSnce On the invadprs. * 
Titus determined to suspetid the siege for a'^few 
days, m order to allow time^for the terror of his cofi-* 
auests to operate on the minds of the besieged^ and 
/or the slow famine to undermine their strength and 
courage. He employed the time in making a m^» 
nificen^t review of all his troops, who ^vrere to receive 
their pay in view Of the whole city. The troops 
defUeu slowly in their best attire, with their arms 
taken out of their casfes and their breastplates on ; 
the cavaliy leading their horses, accoutred in theif 
ibost splendid trappings. The whole suburbs 

germed \^ith gold and sHver. The Romans beheld 
e spectacle with, pride, the Jews with eonstema* 
tion. The whole length of the old wall, the northerly 
cloisters of the Temple, every window, every roof 
wais crowded with heads, looking down, sonike with 
utem and scowling expressicHis of hate and defiance 
others, in undisguised terror, some emaciated with 
famine, others heated v^ith intieknperance. The 
tight might have appalled the boldest i but the in-, 
surgents knew ihat they had offended too deeply ia 
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tni«t to Roman mercy, and that nothing remained 
but s.till to contend with the stubborn obstinacy of 
desperation. For four days.thia procession con* 
tinued defiling beneatk the Mralls ; on the fifth, aa no 
overtures for capitulation were made, Titus ffave 
orders to recommence the siege : one part of the 
army was employed to raise embankments against 
the Antonia, where John and his followers fought; 
the rest against the monument qf John the High 
Priest, on part of the "Wall deijended by Simon. The 
Jews had now learned^ by long practice, the use of 
their military engines, and .'p\ie(l them from theii^ 
heights with tremendous enect. They had 300 
scorpions, for the dii^arge of darts; and 40 bar 
listiats, which threw enormous atones. Titus used 
every means to induce them, to jsurrefid^, and sent 
Josephus to address them in their nati^ language. 
Josephus with some difficulty found a place from 
whence he might be heard, and, at the same time,* 
be out of arrow-shoi. Whether hi^ prudence marred 
the effect of his oratory or not, by his own state- 
ment, he addressed to them a long harangue. He 
urged their own interest in the preservation of the 
city and Temple, the unconquerable ^)ower of the 
Roman& their mercy in offering terms of capitula* 
tion, and he dwelt on th^ Damine which had Degua 
to waste their strength. Neither the orator himselff 
nor his topics, were very acceptable to the fierce 
zealots. They scoffed at .him,. reviled him, and 
hurled theis darts a^inst his head. JosepHus thea 
reverted to the ancient history of the nation: he/ 
urged that the Jewish people had never yet relied, 
on such defenders, but ever on th^ir God. Suc^ 
was the, trust of Abraham^ .who did' not resist, when 
Necho, the Pharaoh of Egypt, took away his wife 
Sarah ! The orator seemihere to have reckoned on 
the ignorance of his audience. He then recounted 
first the great deliverances, then the great calami- 
ties of tbe nation^and proceeded in a strain of vehemr 
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ment invective, little calculated to excite any thintt 
but furious indignation in the minds of tlie zealots.* 
TJiey, as might be expected, were only more irri« 
tated. The peopld*, by his account, were touched 
by his exposf nlatiojis ; probably their miseries and 
ine famine argued more pdwejrfully to their hearts : 
they began to desert iir numbers/ Some sold their 
property at the lowest price, others swallowed theit 
more vahiable artkTles, gold and jewels, and when 
they fled to the Romans^ unloaded themselves of 
their precious burthens. Titus allowed them to l)ass 
unmolested. The new^ pf their •escape excited 
many others to foUaw their example, though John 
and Simon watched eveiy outlet of the city, suidi 
.|cxecuted witboill . mercy all th.ey suspected of a 
'design to fly. This too was a Convenient charge, 
by which tbey coi^d I^ to deatl) as many of the 
more wealtl^ as Ihey chose. 
( In the mean time, the famine increased, and with 
the famine the deapei^tion of the insur&^ents. No 
gfrain was exposed for public sale;, they lorced bpeni 
and searehea the houses; if thev found any, tney 
jpunished the ownei^ for their refusal ; if none ^vas 
discovered, they tortured them with greater cruelty 
ibr concealini^ it with such care.. The looks of the! 
irretcned' beings were ^the hiarks ^y which they 
Judged whe'fter the^ had any sectet store or not. 
Those who were hale and strong were condemned 
as guilty of concealment : they passed by only the 
pcde and emaciated. The weaKhy ^cretly sold 
theii* whole property for a measure of wheat, the 
poorer for one or barley, and shrouding themselves 
m the darkest 'recesses of their houses devoured it 
unground ; others made bread, snatchi^d it half-baked 

from the embers, and tpre it with their teeth. The 

> ■ ) 

' * Josepl^us even appealed to miracles wrou^t in flivouf- of dM 
Romahs; he asserted that the fountain of Biloam, an^ othef winter 
•prfngs, which had fUiM entirely while they wei;e in th6 power or lh'« 
4f«wSr no sooner came iQ(o the posMssion of the Roiiiaii% than IteV 
feesaa to flow abundamiy. 



minety of the weaker was aggravated by deeing th9 
plenty of the stronger. EyeryMnd feeling— love- 
respect — ^natural affectioQ — were extinct thrpugh tl^e 
all-absorbing want. Wives would snatch ^he last 
morsel from husbands^, children from parents!, 
mothers from children; they would intercept even 
their o.wn milk from the lips, of their pining babes. 
Even the most scanty supply of food was consumed 
ifi terror and p^ril. The tnarauders were always 
prowling abo.ut. If ^ house was closed, they sup- 
p09ed that mating was going on, ttiey burst in, and 
squeezed the crumbs mm . the mouths and the 
tmoats of those ,who bad swallowed them. Old 
men wete. scourged till they, surrendered the food, 
to which their hands cliing despiBratelv ; and evea 
were dragged about by the hair, till tney gave up 
w:hat they had. Children wct.e seized as they hung 
upon the miserable morsels they had got, whirled 
ariDund and dashed upon, the pavemffnt. . Those who 
anticipated the plunderers, by swallojoring every 
atom, were treated still more cruelly, asjrm^y had 
wronged tliose who. came totob them. Tprtures, 
which cannot be related with decency, were em- 
ploved 'against those^who had a loaf, or a^handful 
of barley. Nor did their^ own necessities Qxcuse 
these cruelties; sometimes it was done by those' 
who had abundance'of food, with a, deliberate desiga 
of husbanding their o wa reisources. If ainr wretches 
crept oiit near the Roman posts to pidk: up s^me 
miserable he^bs. or veffetables, they were plundered 
on their return ; and if they entreated, in tH^ awful 
name of God; that some portion at least might be 
Iqft tibem of, what they had pbtained at the haz^d 
of their Uves, ihey plight think themselves well off 
if they escaped being killed as well as pLU^ged^ 

Such were the cruelties' exercised on the lower 
orders by the satellites of the tyrants $ the richer 
and more 'distinguished were carried before the 
tyrimts ijiemfielves* Some weie accused of.tiea^ 
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sonable correspondence with the Romans; others 
with an intention to/lesert. He that was plundered 
by Simon was sent to John; he that had been 
stripped by John was sent to Simon ; so, by turns, 
they, as it were, shared the bodies, and drained the 
blood of the clti;;ens. ''Their -ambition made them 
enemies; their common crimes united them in 
friendship. They, were jealous if eith.er deprived 
the other of his share in some flagrant cruelty; and 
complained of being wrOnged.if excluded from some 
atrocious iniquity. 

The blood runs cold, and the heart sickens, ^it 
-these- unexafhpled horrors; and ^e take refuge in a 
kind of de'spmte hope that they have been exag- 
gerated by the' historian; 'those which follow, per- 
petrated under his own eyes by his I^oman friends, 
•and Justified under the all-extenuating plea of neces- 
sity, admit -of no such reservatioR— they must be 
'believed' in their naked and tinmiti?alted barbarity. 
Many poor wretches', some few of them insurgents, 
but mostly the poorest of the people, would steal 
down the ravines* by night to pick up whattexer 
niight have served for ftwd. They would, most of 
them, willingly havedpserted, but hesitated tb leave 
their wives and children to be murdered. For the se, 
Titus laid men in ambush ; when attacked, they 
defended themselves; as a punishment, they we)^ 
scour^^d, tortured,' and crucified before the walls; 
and In the morning, sometimes 500, sometimes more, 
t)f these miserable beings v^ere seen writhing on 
crosses before the walls. This was .done„ because 
It was thought unsafe to let them escape, and to ter- 
rify the rest. The soldiers added riuicide to their 
cruelty; they would place the bodies in all sorts of 
ludicrous postures ; and this went on till room was 
wanting for the crosses and crosses for the bodies. 

Thcse^ executions produced a e6nti:ary effect to 
that which was contemplated. The zealots dr^igged 
the relatives of the deserters, and all they suspected 
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as Inclined towards peace, up to the walls, and 
bade them behold those examples of Roman mercy. 
This checked the desertion, excepting in those who 
thought it better to be killed at^ once Hian to die 
slowly of hunger. - Titus sent others back to Simon 
and John, wi£ thf ir bands cut off, exhorting them 
to capitulate, and not to -force faim to destroy the 
city and the Temple. It cannot be wondered, that 
as Titus went round the works, he was saluted froii 
all parts, in contempi' of the irhpepal dignity, with 
the loudest andbitterest execrations against his own 
name and tha't of his fatheY. 

At this time, a son of the king of Commagene, 
called Antiochus Epiphanes,. a name of ominous 
sound to Jerusalem, joined the Roman camp with a 
chosen band of youths, dressed fmd armed in the 
Macedonian fashiop. He expressed his wonder at 
the delay of the Romans in assaulting the wall. 
Titus gave him free>le»ve to make the attempt, 
which het did with great valour Uat \^ith little suc- 
cessy notwithstanding his -vaunting; for though he 
escaped, all his men were .severely mutilated and 
wounded by th(e besieged.' • 

After seventeen days' labour, on the 27th or 39tli 
of May, the^ embankments were raised in four sepa* 
rate places; that of the iifth legion began noat the 
pool of the Sparrows^ that of the twelfth about 
^hirty-<five feet further off; that of the tenth on the 
north, near the pool of the Almond Trees; aad that 
of the fifteenth on the east» near the monument of 
John. All was prepared; the engines mounted, 
and the troops stood awaiting the assault, when 
suddenly the whole ground b^ween the embank- 
mei\ts and the* wall was seen to heave and^roU like 
a sea. Presently, thick masses of smoke came 
curling heavily up, followed by dim and lurid flames • 
the whole then san]^, the engines and the embank- 
ments rolled down together into the fievy abyss, and 
were either buried or consiuneidl John had under- 

VoL. Ill — D 
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mined the whole, piled below an immense qtkantity 
of pitchy sulphur, and other combustibles, set fire to 
the wooden supports, and thus destroyed the labours 
of seventeen days. 

The Jewish captains wjere rivals in valour as in 
guilt. Two days after, Simon, on his side, made a 
desperate attack "on the eng^jnes, which had already 
begnn to shake the .walls. Teptnaus, a Oalil^an, 
Megassar,. formerly an attendant on Manamne, and 
ft man of Adiabetie, the son 6f Nebat, called' Cha- 
l^iras, (the lame,) rushed fiercely out, with torches 
m their hands. These jnen were the bravest aa 
weU as the most cruel of the zealots. They were . 
not repelled till they had set fire to the Helepoleis. 
The Romans crowded to extinguish the fire; the 
Jews, from the walls, covered their men, * who, 
though the iron of the engines was red hot, would 
not relax theit hold. The fire spread to the other 
works, and the Romans, encompassed o^ aU sides 
by the ^flames, retreated to their camp. The Jews 
followed up their success, imd,«111bry and triumph* 
Vushed upon the trenchpsrand assailed the guards* 
By the Roman discipline it was death to desert s^ch 
a post. The- guaflrds- atHbbomly resisted, and were 
killed in numbers.. The scorpions and bali^tse of 
the Ropums rained a shower^of mortal missiles, but 
the Jews, utterly regardlebs of defending them- 
selves, still pushed fiercely on,' svKarm after swarm 
pouring out of the^ity, so thaX ^l'itn8, who had been 
absent reconnoitring the Antonia, in onler to find a 
new spot to fix his engines^ fonnd tlie whole army 
besieged and even wavering. He charged with his 
men resolutdy against the Jews*, who tukned round 
and faced his attack. Such was ihe dust and noise, 
that no one could see, hear, or distinguish friend 
from foe. The event of the contest left the Romans 
dispirited by the loss of their battering train, aiid 
with little hope of taking the city with the ordinary 
engines that remained. . Titus suimnoned a councu 
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of war; three plans were discussed, to storm the 
eity immediately, to repair the works and rebuild the 
ioogines, or to Hockade and starve the garrison to 
Minfinder. The last was preferred: and the whole 
army set to work upon the trench, eaeli legion and 
each rank yying^ ^ith the rest in tictivity. The 
treni;h ran Oram me ,'' camp of the Assyrians,*' where 
Titus was encamped, to the lower, part of Bezetha* 
along the valley Qf Cedron; and the ridge of the 
Mount of Olives, to a rock called Peristereon« at 
the mouth of ihe valley of Siloam,''and a hill which 
hangs oyer Slloe, thence to the west to the valley 
of the Fountain, thence ascending to the sepulchre 
of the High Priest Ananias, round the mduntaia 
where Penny's camp was foijnerly pitched, by a 
village called tiiat of Erebinth, or Pul^e, then turned 
eastward again and joined the camp; the wholo 
work was within a furlolig of five -miles, it was sur« 
mounted by thirteen garrison towers, and was en- 
tirely finished in three days. 

It can scarcely be> doubted, but that there must 
have been, within the "walls of Jemsalem, many so 
closely connected vfith the Christians as to be well 
acquainted vfiih the prpphetic warning which had 
induced that people to leave the fated city. With 
what awful force must the truthof ihe dysbelieved 
or disregarded words have returned to their remem* 
bnudce, when their eneitoies had thus literally ** cast 
a trench about them, and conn^assed them round, 
, and kept them in oh eveiy side." But the poor and 
the lofvly would have little time to meditate even 
on ^Qch solemn .bonsiderattdns ; for the distant 
effect of this measure, was,, to increase -the horrors 
of the famine so fsir, that whole families lay perish* 
ing.with hunger. The houses were lull of dying 
women and children, the streets with old men gasp* 
ing out their last breath. Tha bodies remained un* 
buried, for either the emaciated relatives had not 
s^ength for the melancholy duty, or, in the uacer* 
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tainty of their own livea, neglected every office of 
kindness or charity. Some, indeed, died m Ihe act 
of btirying their friends, others crept into the ceme- 
teries, lay dawn on a bier, and expired. There Mra« 
no sorrow, no "^railing.; they bad not strength to 
moan ; they skte with dry eyes, jand mouths drawn 
up into a kind of bitter smile. , Those who were 
more hardy looked with envy on. those whd had 
already breathed their last. Many died, says the 
historian, with theit eyes still steadily fixed on the 
Temple. There was a deep and heavy silence pver 
the whole city, broken only by the tobbers as they 
forced open houaei to plunder the dead, and in 
licentious sport dragged away the last decent cover 
ing from, their .bodies; they wouM even ity the edge 
of their swords oil the dead. The soldiers, dread- 
ing the stench of the bodies, at ficsir ordered them to 
be buried at the j expense of the public treasury; as 
they grew more numerous,* they were thrown over 
the waJls into the ravines below. . . 

Htus, as he went his rounds, s&w these bodies 
TOttinsf, and the ground reekmg with gore wher- 
ever he trod ; he groaned, lifted up his iiands to 
heaven, «nd called God to v^itness that this was not 
his work* The Roman pajnp, in the mean timer, 
was abundantly supplied; and Titus commanded 
timber to> be brought from a distance, and recom- 
menced his works in four plaiees againsi'the Antcmia. 

One crime remained 'of which the robbers had 
not yet been guilty; and that Simon tiow hastened 
to perpetrkte. The High Priest Matthias^ a man 
of feeble character^ had passively submitted tb all 
the usurpations of. the robber leaders. He it was 
who admitted Simon to. counterpoise the party of 
John; Matthias was accused, whether justly or not, 
of intelligence with the Romans ; he wa£r led out 
and executed in the sight of the RomWs, with his 
three sons, the- fouitlL had made his escape. The 
inoffensive old man only entreated that he. might be 



put jto death fircit ; this was denied him, and his sons 
were massacred before his faoe,by Ahanus the son 
of B^mad« the remorseless executioner of Simon's 
cruelties* Ananias the son.of Masambal, Aristen* 
the secretary of the Saidiedrin, and fifteen of its 
members, were pat te4eath at the^same time. Tha 
iather of Josephus was thrown into prison, and all) 
access to him strictly fcNrbidden* Josephus himself I 
had a narrow esca{)e; he was struck cm the head byj 
a jstooe, and fell insensible. -The Jews made a 
vigorous saUy-to make themselves masters of bis 
botiy, but Titus sent troops to his rescue, and he 
was brought off, though with difficulty. The rumour 
of his death spread through the city, and reached 
his mother in her prisoii ; his speedy appearance 
under the walls reassured his friends, and was 
quickly ynparted to his a£licied psii^nts. { 

The- murder of .ihe.High Priest, and of th^ San* 
hedjrin, at last excited an aXtempt to 6hake off ^ 
yoke of the tyrants.v .One Judas, the son of Judas,' 
conspired with ten others to betray one of the towers 
to the Romans; They offered to surrender it, but 
the Romans^ naturally i^uspieious, hesitated. In tha 
mean tiihe, Simon* Us yigilant as«he Waa cruel, had 
disqovered the plot ; the conspirators were put t9 
death in4h^ sight of .the Romaafl, and their bo^et 
tumbled from the walls. Still desertion became 
more . frequei^ ; sopne threw themselves fin^n the 
walls, and fled for their lives; others, under pretence 
qf issuing forth to skirmish, got within Ae Roman 
posts. Many of these famished Wretches came to 
a miserable en^. When they obtained food, thsy 
ate with such avidity •as was fatal feo thdor enfeebled 
frames ; few ha^ selfTControl enough to aGcu8to.m 
their stomachs by degisees to the imuaual food.-*- 
Othera perished from another cause. A uuoi was 
seen searching his ezicrements for some gold which 
he had swallowed and voided. A report spread 
^MKh the camp that dljed«ie«««,i;^b«,u|ht 
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off their treasures in the same manner. Some of 
the fierce Syrian and Arabian allies set on them and 
cut open their living bodies in search of gold ; two 
thousand are said to have been killed in this way 
during one night. Titus was indignant at the horrid 
barbarity; he threatened'to surround the perpet^tors, 
and to cut down , their whole squadrons. ^ The 
number pf offenders alone restrained him from 
inflicting summary justice. He denounced instant 
death against any one detected in such^ a erime : ' 
but still the lov^ of gold was^ in many instances, 
stronger than the- dread of punishment, and that 
which was before done openly, w&s still perpetrated 
secretly. . . ' , 

John» the zealot, at this time coraonitted an offen^o 
in the opinion of the devout Jews, even more heinous 
than his most horrible cnielties, tliat of sacrilege ; 
he seized and melted the trrasures of the Temple, 
and even the dishes and vessels used^in- the service. 
Probably with revengeful satisfaction, he began with 
the offerings of 'the -Ron^an. emperors. He openly, 
declared that the holy treasiires.ought to assist in 
supporting a holy war. He distributed, alfto, to the 
famished people, the sacred wine and oil, which 
were used ana drank with the«greatest avidity., For 
this offence, the historian Jose^hus has reserved 
bis strongest terms of horror and exeeration ; '* for 
such abominations, even if the Romans had stood 
aloof, the city would have been swallowed by an 
earthquake, or swept away by ^a deluge, or w<iuld ^ 
have perished, like SodOm, m k tempest of fire and 
brimstone." 

But by his. own accoimt, such^ calamities would 
have been as tender merries to the pr^ent suffer- 
ings of the Jews. A deserter* who had at one time 
been appointed to pay for the interment of tilie dead 
at a particular>gate, stated, that from the I,4th of 
April, when the siege began, to the Ist of iFuly^ 
11^880 bodies had been buried at the puMic chargo^ 
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or thrown from the walte, not including those in- 
terred by their friends. Others said, that 600,000 
of the ^poorer people had perished ; that when tiiey 
oould no' longer bury them, thev shut them, up in 
some of the larger houses, and Jeft them there. A 
measure of wheat-was selling for a talent, and the 
people were^ raking the Very dung heaps for suste- 
nance. ' Yet still, Siough dead bodies actually im-^ 
peded the way of the defenders to the wails, and 
tiKHigh the city, like one vas^ sepulchre, seemed to 
.eih£de a pestilential^ stencii, with unbroken reso* 
lotion which might have become 'betiernken, the sol- 
diers both of John and Simon went sternly tramp- 
ling.over dead bodies as over theiienseless;payedient, 
and manned the walls with, that wild desperation 
which familiarity with death is apt to engender. 

The Rom^s, in the mean time, laboured hard at 
their military engines. There was great scarcity 
of timber;, they were oUiged to bring it from a con- 
laderable distance^so that hot a^tree was left stand- 
ing within above ten miles of the eity ; all the deli- 
qous gardens-, the fruitfcd orchards, ijaie shady ave.- 
nues, where, in their days of peace and happiness, 
the inhabitants of the devOted city, had Enjoyed the 
luxury of their de)icious climatei*the temperate-days 
of spring, it^nd the cool sunnner nights, were utterly 
destroyed. ..It was a lamentable isight to behold the 
whole gay and luxuriant suburban region turned to 
a frightful solitude. • ^ 

At length, the tali and feai^ul en^e^ stood again 
menacing the wallsr Both the Jews and Romans 
looked at' them -With apprehension : the Jews, from 
ex{)erience of their tremeiidons powers ; the Romans 
from the conviction that if these were burned, from 
the total want of timber) it Hwuld be impossible to 
supply their places.. Joaephus i^onfesses that at this 
period the Roman ahny was exhausted and dispi- 
rited ; while their desperate enemies, notwithstand* 
ing the seditions, iiBmine, and wai^ were still- as 
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obstmatelydetemined as everyand went reaohilelf 
and even cheerfully forth to. battle. Before the 
engines could be advanced Against the walls, the^ 
party of John made an attempt to bum them, boti 
without success; for their. measures were ill>-cam- 
bined ; their attack fe^le and desultory* For onc^ . 
the old JiewisU coarf||re seemed to fail;, so that, ad* 
▼ancin^ without; their eiistomary fiury, and finding 
I9ie Romans drawn fip> in disciplinied array, the 
engine!^, themselves . striking down their most for* 
wud men, th6y were speedily repelled, and the Hele- 
poleis advahced to ttie wa]l,0mid showers of stones 
and fire, and every kind of 'missile. The engines 
began to thcmdei'; and the assailaQtsv^though some* 
times crushed by the atones that.wete hurled upon 
them from above, locked their shields over their 
heads, and worked at the foniidation virxih their 
hands and with crow-bars, till «t length they got out* 
four large stones. Night put «n end to the cooaflict* 
During the night, the^wcdi suddenly, fell in with a 
terrific noise; for it happened to stand 9ver that 
part which Johh had. foicmerly. undermined in order 
to destroy the enemy's engines. But when the Ro- 
mans rushed, in the morning, to . the breach, they 
found a second wall, which John, with true military- 
foresight, had built wi^n, in case of such an'emer- 
gency^ ^ Still this ws^ was newly nftade, t^nd com- 
paratively weak* Titus assen^led the ofllcers of - 
the army, arid made them an energetic address ; in 
whiph, among otiier topics, he urged, the manifest 
interference of Divine Providence in their favour, 
in the unexpected iaUing of the wall. ^ They lis* 
tened in silence, tffi at length a common soldier, a. 
Syrian, named Sabintis, a man pf goeat courage, but 
slender make, and very dark qomplexiwi, volun^ 
teered to lead a forlorn hoi>e« Ho threw his shield 
over his head, grasped his sword, and advanced 
deliberately to the walL Only eleven, men had 
courage to follow hkn* JavelmSf weapons of all, 
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kinds, and. huge stones, came whizzing and thun- 
dering 'around him. Some of his companions were 
beaten down ; but, though covered with darts, hejBtiU 
persisted in mounting, tillthe Jews, panic stricken 
at his boldness, andsupppsinff that he was followed 
by maay more, took to flight. * He had actually 
reached the top pf the wall, when his foot slipped, 
and he fell. The Jews turned and surrounded him. 
He rose on his knees, still made ^-gallant defence, 
wounding many or the enemy ; and. at length ex« 
pired, buned' uiider a thousand speanf. Of the 
eleven, three reached the top of the wall* and were 
killed by stones ;. eight were carried back, wounded, 
to the camp. This wa$ on .the third of July. Two 
days after, al the dead of night, twenty soldiers of. 
the guard, with a standard-bearer of thB fifth legion, 
two horsemen, and' a trumpeter, cr^t silently up 
the breach, surprised and slew the watch, ^nd gave 
orders to the trumpeter to' blow^ with all his might. 
Th« rest of the sentinels, without waiting to see' the 
nuniber of assailan'ts,'fled in terror. Titus, directly 
he heard the sound of the trumpet, armed his men, 
and scaled the Antonia»' The Jews fled on ill-sides« 
seme fell into the mines which John had dug under 
the Roman embaiikments ; but Simon and John, 
uniting aU their fprees, made a resolute eflbrt to 
defend the entrance to the'TempLe. A fierce battle 
ensued, with spearS an4 javelins; the troops of both 
parties wer3 so mingled and confused, that* no m^m 
knew where ' he was. The narrow' passages were 
crowded withlhe dead$ so that those engaged were 
obliged to scramble over heaps of bodies and of 
armour to get at each other. At length, after ten 
hours' hard fighting, Titus, contented with the- pos* 
session of the Antonia, recalle4; his men. But a 
Bithynian centurion, named^ Julian, of uncommon 
strength and skill in the use of his weapons, sprang 
forwaid from the side of Titus, where he was stand- 
ing, and singly charged the Jews with such extra- 
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ofdlnanr resolution, that ihef fled on all sides \ and 
Julian iorced liis way, committing dreadful slaug-h-t 
ter as he went on, up to a comer of the inner oourl 
of the Temple, tlnfortunateiy, his shoes were full 
of nails, and slipping^upon the smooth pavement, he 
fen with his armour clattering around him. The 
fugitives turned upon him. A loud shout Of terror 
arose from the Romans in the Antonia, answered hy 
a^fierce ^nd exulting cry from the Jews. They siir- 
rounded the gallant Jcdian, and thouffh he covered 
himself with his. shield; and repeatedly struggled to 
rise, he was overpowentd by numbers. Still, how- 
ever, his breastplate and helmet protected tlie vital 
Earts, till at lengthy his limbs having been hewn oflQ 
e received a mortal Wound and fell dead. The 
Jews, to the great grief ef Caesar, dragged the body 
into the Temple, and again drove back the Romans 
into the Antonia. 

It was now the 5th of Julyv*. Titus eoiliimanded 
that the fcnttvess of Antonia should be' razed to, the 
ground. He had'heard that tlie daily sacrifice was 
now intermitted, from want of persons to make the 
offering; and understanding tne deep impression 
made on M the Jews by the suspension of that rite, 
he deterinined to make ahothier aittempt on their 
religious feelings. JosephuS.was sent to offer free 
egress to John, if he would'come forth to fight, that 
the Temple might escape defilement. Josephus 
placed himself so as to -be heard by' all the Jews; 
and communicated, in the Hebrew language, the 
offers of Titus; John replied, in language of the 
fiercest biUerness, imprecating curses on the head 
of the renegade Josephus ; and concluded, that ** he 
feared not the taking of the city, for it was the city 
Of God." Josephus broke out into a vehement 
invective, but neither, his words, nor the teaiB or 

* There ia here m diAcstty irinut the day. This event is commemo- 
rated by the Jews on the 17th July, the day indicated by Josephus, but 
tt cannot easily be reconciled with me bistoir 



«obs by which he was iateitupted, had the tligh^st 
effect on John or his soldiers ; they rushed out and 
endeavoured to seize him* Some few, ho^reri 
were moved. 

There were some men of distinction, who, froln 
time to time, had seized aa oppCRtimity of desertion* 
Among these were Joseph and four chief priests; 
three sons of Istnael the High Priest; four of Mat-* 
thias ; one of the other Matthias, whom Simon put 
to death with tifiree of his sons^ titaa had received 
the fugitives with kindness, promised them his pro* 
tection, and sent them to (xophni. These men were 
sent for^ and witfi Joseph attempted to pennuade the 
pepple, if not te capkulaie, at least to spare the 
Temple from inevitaUe defilement -and niin. But 
all in vaiii : .the saored gites wete blocked up with 
balistas and catapults. The [>eaceful T\emple, with 
its marble courts and ^ded pinnacles, assumed the 
appea:rattce of a warlike citadel. Its coiurts were 
strewn with the> dead-nmLen with swords reeking 
with the blood of the enemy, of even of their c0un« 
trymen, rushed to azfd fro along the -Holy place, ot 
even the Holy of Holies** £veji the Roman soldiersf 
it is said, shuddered at the profanation. Titus tried 
a last remonstrance.. *' Yqu have put up a barrier,'^ 
he said^ '* to prevent strangers from polluting your 
Temple : this.fhe Romans hav^ always respected ;-• 
we have iallowed you t6 put .to death aU who.vioiated 
its precinets.— Yet ye deiQe it yourselves with blood 
ana carnage* I cab on yOui Gods — ^I oali on my 
whole army— I call on the Jews who are with me— • 
I call on yourselves — \q witness,' that i do nT>t force 
you to this crime. Come forth, and fight in any 
other place : and no Roman phall violate your saci^d 
edifice." But John and his zeal^ suspected (it 
miffht be- with justice) the magnanimity of TituB« 
ana would not surrender a place, the strength .of 
which was their only trust, t Perhaps they hiul f till 
a fanatic confidence, that, reeking ^m they were with 
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bloud tteeped to the Ims in crime, they were stiO 
the c^)sen peop]e of Jehovah ; and that yet, even 
yet, the power which smote Pharaoh, and Sennache- 
rib, and the enemies of the Maccabees, woidd reveal 
hiniself in irresistible terror. 

Titus, finding all his offers of mercy rejected, de- 
termined on' a night attack': as the whole army could 
not make the assault, on account of t}ie narrowness 
of the approaches, thirty men^were picked from each 
hundred, tribunes appomted over each 1000,tLnd Ce- 
resdis chosen ^o commaod the whole. Titus himself 
announced, ths(t he would mdui^jt a watch tower 
which belonged to the Antoiiia, in order . that he 
might witness and teward every act of individual 
bravery. They adystoced, when night was tKree 
parts over, out found the eiiemy on the watch. The 
battle began to the advantage of the Romans, who 
held together in compact bodies, while the Jews at- 
tacked m small troops or singly. Ifv the blind con- 
fuMon of the night, among the bewHdering shouts 
on all sides, many fell upon each "other, and those 
who were repelled were mistaken for the assailants, 
and killed by their own men; so that the Jews lost 
more by their owa sword than by the foe. When 
day dawnedi, the combat, continued oi^ more even 
(enns ; aft^r eight liiours contest, though the Romany 
were thus fighting as in a thea^e, in viewt)f the enl- 

gerQr,they had not gained a foot of ground ; and the 
. attle ceased, as it v^ere, by commoti colisent. 

In the mean time, the Romans had levelled part of 
the Antonia, and 'made a broad way, by which they 
could bring th^ir engines to bear upon the. Temple. 
They erected their embankments, though with great 
difficulty, from the scarcity of timber, against four 
places of the outer eotirt; one opposite the north- 
east corner of .the inner court, one against a build- 
ing between the two northern gates, one against the 
western, and another against the northern cloisters* 
The indefatigable Jews, in the mean time, gave them 
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no rest ; if the cavalry went out to forage^ and let 
their horses loose to feed, the Jews would sally out 
m squadrons and surprise them. They made one 
desperate assault on the outposts, near the Mount of 
01ive«v in open day^ and, but for a charge of cavalry 
on their flaiik, had almost succeeded in forcing the 
wall. In this contest, a horseman, namejd Pedanius, 
stooped down, caught up a Jew» w^ith all his armour, 
carried him by main strength, and threw him down 
before the feet of Titus. Titus admired the strength 
of Pedanius,* and ordered the captive to be put to 
death. ' 

Overborne, exhausted, famine-stricken, still the 
Jews fought, inch by inch; aild, according to the 
historian, sternly sacrificed, as it were, their own 
limbs, cutting off every foot that the enemy had 
taken, as if to prevent the progress of the disease. 
They set on fire the portico which led from the An* 
tonia to the Temple, and made a breach^of between 
twenty and thirty feet. Two days after, the Ro- 
mans, in their tum^ set fire to the cloister, and burned 
above twenty feet more. The Jews looked on 
calmly, and allowed the flame to spread, till the 
whole spape between theAntonia and the Temple 
was cleared. » - • 

But if the holy precincts were thus to perish bjr 
fire, they determined that Ihey should, not fall un- 
avenged. Along the whole western cloisters they 
filled the space between the beams and the roof 
with dry wood, sulphur,^ and bitumen ; they then re- 
treated from the defence, as if quite exhausted. 
The more prudent of the asskilants jsuspected some 
stratagem, but many immediately applied the scaling 
ladders and mounted boldly to the roof. At that 
instant the Jews below set fire to the train; the 
flames rushed roaring and blazing up among the as- 
tonished assailants. Some flung themselves down 
headlong into the- city, others among the enemy ; 
there they lay bruised to death, or with broken 

Vol. 111.— E 
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limbs : many^ were burned aliye, others fell on their 
own swords. In vain they looked to their compa- 
nions below, in vain they beheld the sorrow of 
Caesar himself,.who, though they had acted without 
orders, commiserated theii^ fate* Escape or suc- 
cour were alike impossible ; a few on the broader 
part of the roof fought valiantly, and died to a man 
with their arms in their hands. The fate of a youth, 
named Longinus, created general interest-rthe Jews 
offered to spare liis life if he would go down and 
surrender } on the otlier hand,hi« brother OomeliuS), 
from below, entreated him .not to .dis^ce the Ro- 
man character— the youth stabbed himself to the 
he^art. One Artorius esoaped by a singular stra- 
tagem : he called to one of nisx;omrades, and offered 
to leave him his whole property if he would catch 
hiip as he fell. '.The man came below, Artorius 
jumped down» crushed his friend to death in his fall, 
and escaped unhurt. Thus a great part of the west* 
ern cloister was burned, the Romans set fire to that 
of the north, and laid it in ashes so' far as the north-, 
ea^t comer, near Cedron. 

In the mean time, the famine continued its fear- 
ful ravages. . Men would fight even the dearest 
friendS) u>r the most miserable morsel. The very 
dead were searched, as though ^ey might conceal 
some scrap of food. Even the robbers _began to 
suffer severely ; they went prowling about like mad 
dottBy or reeling like, drunken men, from weakness ; 
and entered and searched the same house twice 
or thrice in the same.hqur. The most loathsome 
and disgusting food was sold at an enprmous price. 
They gnawed their belts, shoes, and even the lea- 
therfi coats of their shields — chopped . hay and 
shoots of tr^es sold at high prices* Yet what were 
all these horrors to that wnich followed 1 There 
was a Woman of Perea from the village of Bethe* 
zob, Mary, the daughter of Elea2:ar. She possessed 
considerable wealth when she took refuge in the 
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city. Day after day, she had been plundered by the 
rofojbers, whom she had provoked by her bitter im- 
precations. No one, however, would mercifully put 
an end .to her misery^ and her mind maddened with 
wrong, her body preyed upon by famine, she wildly 
resolved on an expedient which might gratify at 
once her vengeance and her hunger. She had an 
infant that wai^ vainly endeavouring to obtain some 
moistifre from her dry bosom — she seized it, cooked 
it, ate one half, and set the other aside. The smoke 
and the smell of food quickly' reached the robbers — 
they forced' her door, and with horrible threats com- 
manded her to give up what she had been feasting 
on. • She replied^ with horrible indiiference,th9t she 
had carefully reserved het gpod friends a part of her 
.meal — she uncovered the remains of her child. The 
savage men stood speechless, at iVhich she cried out, 
with a shrill v6ice, " Eat, for I have eaten— be ye 
not more delicate than a wpanan, more tender- 
hearted than a mother— or i( ye are too. religious 
to touch such food, I have eaten half iQready, leave 
me the rest.** They retired, pale and tremblmg with 
horror— the story spread rapidly through the city, 
and reached the Roman camp ; where it was first 
heard with' incredulity, afterward with the deepest 
commiseration. How dreadfully must the recol* 
lection of the words of Moses have fixed themselves 
upon the minds of all those Jews who were ndt en- 
tirely unread in'their holy writings t — '< The tender and 
delicate woman amon^you, whim would not adventure 
to set the tote of herjoot upon the ground ^f or delicate' 
ness and tendemeuy her eye ^haU be evil toward the 
husband of her hosonij and toward her son^ and t&ward 
her daughter ; and toward her young one that cdtneth 
OfUfrotn between her feet, ana t&ward her children 
which she shall hear : for she shaU eat them for want of 
M things, secretly in the siege and straitness wherewith 
ihine enemy shall distress thee ih thy gatesJ*^ 
. The destruction of the outer cloisters had left the 
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Romans masters of the ^at court of the ISentiles; 
on the 8th of August, the engmes began to batter 
the eastern chambers of the Inner Court. For six 
previous days the largest and jriiost powerful of the 
battering raois had played upon thfi wall ; the enor- 
mous size and compadtness of the stones had 
resisted all its efforts; other troops at the same 
time endeavt)ure4 to undermine the northern gate-, 
but with no better success ; nothing therefore re- 
mailed but to fix.ihe scaling ladders, and storm the 
cloisters. The Jews made no resistance to their 
mountiiiTg the walls ; but as soon as they reached the 
top hurled them down^headlpng, or slew them before 
they could cover themselves with their shields. In 
some places they thrust down the ladders, loaded 
with armed men, who fell back and were dashed to 
pieces on the pavement. Some^ of the standard- 
bearers h&d led tha way, they also were repelled, and 
the J/5WS remained masters of the eagles. On the 
side of the Romans fell many distinguished ^sol- 
diers ; on that of the Jews, Eleazar, the nephew of 
^ Simon. Repulsed on all hands from the top of the 
wall, Titus commanded fire to be set to the gat^s. 

In the mean time, Ananus of Emmaus^ the bloody 
executioner of Simoi^, and Archelaus son of Ma- 
gadat, deserted to the. Romans. Titus at first in- 
tended, to put them to death, but afterward felented* 
No [^ooner had the blazin^torches be^n applied to 
the gates than the sUver plates heated, the Wood 
kindled, the whole flamed -up and spread rapidly to 
the cloisters. Like wild beasts environed in a burn- 
ing forest, the. Jews saw the awful circle of fire hem 
them in on every side, their courage sank, they stood 

gasping, motionless, and helpless ; not a hand en* 
eavoured to quench the flames, or stop the silent 
progress of the conflagration. Yet still fiercst 
thoughts of desperatd vengeance were brooding in 
their hearts. Through the whole night and the next 
day. the fire weiit on consuming the whole range of 
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cloisters. Titus at length gave orders tliat it should 
be extinguished; and the way through the gates 
levelled for the advance of the le^onaries. A 
council of war was summoned, in which the expe^ 
diency of destroying the magnificent building was 
solemnly discussed. It consisted of six of the 
chief officers of the iprmy ; among the rest, of Tibe- 
rius Alexander, whose offerings had formerly en- 
riched the splendid edifice. Three ^f the council 
insisted on the necessity of destroying, for ever this 
citadel of a mutinous people ; it was no longer a 
temple, hut a fortress, and to be treated like a mili- 
tary strong-hold. Titus inclined to milder counsels ; 
the magnificence of the building had made a strong 
impression upon his mind,, and he was reluctant to 
destroy what might be considered as one of the 
wonders of the Roman empire. Alexander, Pronto, 
and Cerealis concurred in this opinion, and the sol- 
diers were ordered to do all tliey coidd to quendi 
the flames. But higher councils had otherwise 
decreed, and the Temple of Jerusaleip war to be 
for ever obliterated from the face of the earth. The 
whole of the first day ailer the fire began, the Jews 
from exhaustion and consternation remained entirely 
inactive. . The next, they made a furious sally from 
the eastern gate against the guards who were posted 
in tl^e outer court. The leffioharies locked their 
shields together and stood the brunt of the onset : 
but the Jews still came pouring forth in such over- 
bearing multitudes, that Titus himself was forced 
to charge at the head ot some cavalry, and' with 
difficulty drt)ve them back into the. Temple. 

It was the 10th of August, the day already dark- 
ened in the Jewish calendar by the destructi6n of 
the former Temple by the king of Babylon: it was 
almost passed. Titus withdrew again into the An- 
tonia, intending the next morning to make a general 
assault. The quiet summer evening came on; tiie 
setting sun shone for the last time on the snow -. 

£3 
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white wails» atid glistening pinnacles of the Temple 
roof. Titus had retired to rest; when suddenly a 
wild and terrible cry was- heard, and a man came 
rushing in, announcing^that the Temple was on fire. 
Some of the besieged, notwithstanding their repulse 
in the morning, had ssdlied out to attack the meli who 
were busily employed in extinguishing the fires 
about the cloisters. The Romans not merely drove 
them back, but, entering ^e sacred space with them, 
forced their way to the door of the Temple. A sol- 
dier, without orders, mounting on the shoulders of 
one of his comrades, threw a blazing brand into a 
gilded small doot on the north side of the chambers, 
in the outer building or Porch. The flames sprung 
up at oiice. The Jews uttered one simultaneous 
shriek, atfd grasped their swords, with a furious 
determination of revenging and perishing in the 
rums of the Temple. Titus rushed down with the 
utmost . speed : he shouted, he made signs to ^ his 
soldiers to quench the fire: his voice was d^rowned, 
and his signs unnoticed, in the blind confusion. 
The legioiiaries either could not or would not hear: 
they rushed on, trampling each other down in their 
furious haste, ot, stumbling over the crumbling- 
ruins, perished with the enemy. Each exhorted the 
other, and each hurled his blazing brand into the 
i^ner part of the edifice, and then hurried to his 
work of carnage. The unarmed and defenceless 
people were slain in thousands ; tiiey lay heaped, 
like sacrifices, round the altar; the steps of the 
Temple ran with sti«ams of blood, which washed 
down the bodieci that lay about. 

Titus found it Impossible to check the rage uf the 
soldiery; he entered with his officers, and surveyed 
the interior of the sacred edifice. The splendour 
filled them with wonder; and as the flames had not 
3ret penetrated to the holy place, be made a last 
effort to save it, and springmg forth, again exhorted 
the soldicirs to stay the progress of the conflagration* 
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The centurion Liberalis endeavoured to force obes 
dience with his staff of office ; but even respect for 
•the emperor gave way to the furious anin)osity 
against the Jews, to the fierce excitement of battle, 
and to theanaatiable hope of plunder. The' soldiers 
saw every thiiig around them radiant with gold, 
which shon^ dazzlingly in the wild light of the 
flames; they supposed that incalculable treasures 
were laid up in^the sanctuary. A soldier, unper- 
ceived, thrust a lighted iotah between the hinges 
of the door: the whole building *was in flames in an 
instant. The blinding smoke and fire forced the 
oflicers to setreat ; and the npbte edifice was left to 
its fate. 

It was an appalling spectacle- to the Roman— 
what was it to the Jew !• The. whole summit of the 
hill which commanded the city blazed like a volcano. 
One after another the buildings fell in, with a tre- 
mendous crash, and were swallowed' up in the fiery 
ab3'^8s. The roofs of cedar were like sheets of 
flame : the gilded pinnacles shone like dpikes of red 
light: the gate towers sent up tall, columns of flame 
and smoke. The neighbouring hills were lighted 
up ; and dark groups of people were seen watching 
in horrible ftrikiety the progress of the destruction : 
the walls and heights of the up^r eity were crowded 
with faces, some pale with the agony of despais, 
, others scowling unavailing vengeance. The shouts 
of the Roman soldiery,, as they-ran to and fro, and 
the bowlings of the insurgents who were perishing 
in the flames, mingled with the roaring of the con- 
flagration and the thundering sound of falling tim- 
bers. The echoes of the mountains replied, or 
brought back the shrieki^ of the people on the 
heights': all along the walls resounded screams and 
waiimgs: men, who were expiring with jfamine, 
rallied their remaining strength to utter a cry of 
anguish and desolation. 
The slaughter within was even more dreadful 
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than the epectaele from without. Men and women, 
old, and young, insurgents and priests, those who 
fought and those who entreated mercy, were hewa 
down in indiscriminate camaee. The number of 
the slain exceeded that of the slayers. The legion* 
aries had to clamber over heaps of dead, to cany 
on the woric of extermination. John> at the head 
of some of his troops, out his way through, first 
mto the outer court of the Temple, aiterwurd into 
the upper city. Some of the priests upon the roof 
wrenched efif the dlded spikes, with their sockets 
of lead, and used them as missiles against the 
Romans b^low. Afterward they fled to a part of 
the wall, about fourteen feet wide : they were sum- 
moned to surrender; but two of them, Mair son of 
Belga, and Joseph l^on.of Dalai, plunged headlong 
into the flames. 

No ];)art escaped the fury of the Romans. The 
treasuries^ with all their wealth of money, jewels, 
and costly robes — ^the plunder which the zealots 
had laid up— were totally destroyed. Nothing 
remained but a small part of the outer cloister, in 
which about 6000 unarmed and defenceless people, 
with women and children, had taken refuge. These 

{>oor wretches, like multitudes of others, had been 
ed up to the Temple by a false pophet, who had 
proclaimed that God commanded all the Jews to 
go up to the Temple, where he would display his 
Almighty power to save his people. The soldiers 
set fire to the building: every soul perished. 
' For durihg all this time, mse prophets, suborned 
by Uie zealots, had kept the people in a state of 
feverish excitement, as thouffh the appointed De- 
liverer would still appear. They could not, indeed, 
but remember the awful, the visible si^ns which had 
preceded the siege, the fiery sword, the armies 
fighting in the air; the openmg of the great gate» 
the fearful voice within the sanctuanr, ^ Let us de- 
part;** the wild ciy of Jesus son of Ananus— fTo^ 
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«p to ^ d^, which he had ccmtinued firom the 
government of Albinos to the time of the siege* 
when he suddenly stopped, shrieked out — wo to my* 
tdf^ and was struck dead by a stone. Yet the nn* 
dying hopes of fierce fanaticism were kept alive by 
the still renewed prediction of that Great One, who 
would at this time arise out of Judea> and assume 
the dominion of the worlcl This prophecy the 
flattering Josephus declared' tp be accomplished in 
the Roman Vespasian ; but more patriotic interpre* 
ters, still, to the last, expected to see it fulfilled in 
the person of the conquering Messiah, who would 
veveal himself in the daricest hour, wither the Roman 
legions with one word, and then transfer- the seat of 
eippire from the Capitol to Sioii4 

The whole Roman army entered the sacred pre* 
cincts, and pitched their standards among the 
Mnoking ruins ; they offered sacrifice for the vie* 
tory, and with loud acclamations saluted Titus as 
emperor. Their joy was not a little enhanced by 
the value <^ the plunder they had obtained, which 
was so great that gold fell in Sjrria to half its for- 
mer value. The few priests were still on the top of 
the walls to which they had escaped. A boy, ema* 
ciated with hunger^ pame down oa a promise that 
his life should l^ spared.' He immediately rah to 
drink, filled hjs vessel, and hurried away to nis com^* 
rades with such speed that the- soldiers could not 
catch him. Five days afterward the priests were 
starved into surrender; they entreated for their 
lives, but Titus answered, that the hour of *mercy 
was passed ; they were led to execution. - 

Still the upper city held out ; but Simon and John, 
disheartened by the capture of the Temple, de- 
manded a conference. It was granted, and Titus« 
stationing himself at the western verge of the hill, 
addressed them through an interpreter. He offered 
to spare their lives on the condition of instant sur« 
x«nder« John and Suncm demanded free egrese 
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with their wives and children, promising to evacuate' 
the city^ and depart into the wilderness. 7*he terms 
were rejected, and Titus vowed the unsparing ex« 
termination of the whole people; his troops -had 
immediate license to plunder and bum Acra. The 
archives, the council house, the whole of Acra and 
Ophla were instantly set on fire. The insurgents 
took possession of the^; jpalace, i^rhere, from its 
strength, the people had iaid up much of their 
wealth ; they mrove the Romans back, and put to 
death 8,400 of the people who had taken refuge there, 
and plundered all the treasures ; they took two Ro- 
m&n soldiers alive. One- they 4)ut to death and 
dragged his body through the city. The other, pre- 
tending to have something to communicate to Simon, 
was led before him, but as he>had nothing to say, he 
lyas made over to one Ardala to be put to death. 
He was led forUi nj^ith his hands bouud, and his 
eyes bandaged, to be killed in siffht of the Romans, 
but while ^ me Jew was drawing his sword, he con- 
trived to make his escape. Titus, unwilling to pun- 
ish him with death after he had thtis escaped, but 
wishing to show that it was unworthy of a Roman 
soldier to be taken alive, had him stripped of his 
armour, and dismissed him with disgrace. The 
next day the Romans entirely cleared the lower 
city, ana set the whole on fire. Tlie insurgents 
cooped up in the upper city,.lay in ambush near the 
outlets, and slew every one who attempted to desert. 
Their great trust was in the si^bterranean passages, 
in which they hoped to lie hid. 

On the 30th of August, Caesar at length raised his 
inounds against the steep cliffs' of the upper city ; 
he had the greatest difficulty in obtaining timber. 
But at last his works were ready in two places, one 
opposite the palace, the other near the Xystus. 
The Idumean chiefltains now endeavoured secrecy 
to make their terms. Titus reluctantly consented; 
but the vigilant John detected the plot, threw th» 
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^eadera into prison, and intrusted the defence of 
the wall to more trusty soldiers. Still the guards 
could not prevent desertion; though many were 
killed) yet many escaped. The Romans, weary of 
the work of slaughter, spared the people, but sold 
all the rest as slaves ; though they bore but a low 
price, the market being glutted, and few purchasers 
found— 40,000 were thus spared, the number sold as 
sl^es was incalculable. About the same time, a 
priest, named Jesus son Qf Thebuth, obtained, his life 
on condition of surrendering some of the treasures 
of the Temple which |ie had secured, two candle- 
sticks, tables, goblets, and vessels of pure gold, as 
weU as the curtains ajqid the robes of tl^ High 
Priests. Another, who had been one of the treasu** 
lerS) showed a place where the vests and girdles of 
the priests were concealed, with a great quantity of 
purple and scarlet thread, and an immense store of 
cinnamon, cassia, and other spices. 

Eighteen days elapsed before the works were 
completed $ on the seventh of September, the en* 
gines were advanced to batter down the last bulwark 
of the besieged. Some did not await, the conflict 
but crept down, into the lower city, others, shrunk 
into the subterranean passages, others more man- 
fully endeavoured to beat down the engineers. The 
Romans advanced in the pride of victory, the Jews 
were weaty, famine-stncken, disheartened. A 
breach was speedily made, some of the towers fell, 
the leaders did not display their customary valour 
and conduct; they fled on all sides. Some who 
were accustomed to vaunt the most loudly, now 
stood pale, trembling, inactive ; others endeavoured 
to break through the Roman works and make their 
escape. Vague rumours were spread abroad that 
the. whole western wall had fallen, that the Romans 
were in the city ; the men looked around for their 
wonted leaders ; they neither saw their active figure* 
hurrying about in the thickest of the fray, nor heard 
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their voices ezcitinff them to desperate resistance . 
Many threw themselves on the ground and bitterly 
lamented their fate* Even John and Simon, instead 
of remaining in their three impregnable towers, 
where nothing but fitoine could have reduced them, 
descended into the streets, and fled into tne valley 
of Siloam. They then made an attempt to force 
their way through the wall ; but their daring and 
strength seemecf alike broken, they were repulsed 
by the guard, dispersed, and at length crept down 
Into the Subterranean vaults. The Romans ascended 
the wall with shouts of triumph at a victory so 
much ^eyond all hope, easy and- bloodless; they 
spread through the streets slaying and burning as 
they went. In *many houses where they expected 
rich plunder, they found nothing but heaps of putrid 
bodies, whole families who had died of hunger; 
they retreated from the loathsome sight and insuf* 
ferable stench. But they were not moved to mercy 
towards the living ; in some places the flames were 
actually retardea or quencned with streams of 
blood : night alone put an end to the carnage. When 
Titus entered thp city, he gazed with astonishment 
at the massy towers, and recognised the hand of 
God in a victory which had thus 'made him master 
of such fortresses without a stmgde. The multi- 
tudes of prisoners who pined in the dungeons, where 
they had been thrown by the 'insurgents, were re- 
leased. The city was ordered to be razqd excepting 
the three towers, which were left as standing monu- 
ments of the victory. 

The soldiers themselves were weary of the work 
of slaughter, and orders were issued to kill only those 
who resisted^ Yet the old and infirm, as unsale- 
able, were generally put to deaths The rest were 
driven into a space or- the Temple, called the Court 
of the Women. There a selection was made ; the 
noted insurgents were put to death, excepting some 
of the tallest and most handsome, who were reserved 
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to grace the triumph of Thus. Of fhei Test, all above 
seventeen years old were sent to Eg3rpt to work in 
the mines, or distributed amongf the provinces to be 
exhibited as gladiators in the public theatres, and in 
combats against wild beasts. Twelve thousand died 
of' hunger— part' from want or neglect of supplies* 
part obstinately refusing food. Dunhg the whole 
siege,- the number killed was 1,190,000* that of pri« 
souers 97,000. • In fact, the gx)polation, not'of Jeru^ 
«alem alone^but that ,of Ihe adjacent districts— many 
who' had taken refuge in the city, more who had 
.assembled for the feast of unleavened bread-^had 
been shut up bv the sudden, formatibn of the siege* 

Yet the ch»ef objects of their venseance, the 
dauntless Simon son of 'Gioras, and John the 6is« 
chalite, still 'seemed to baffle all pursuit. The 
Roman soldiers penetrated into .the subterranean 
caverns ; wherever they went they found incalcu* 
lable treasures, and heaps of diead bodies — some 
who had perished from hunger, others from their 
wounds, taany by their own hands. The close aif 
of the vaults reeked with the pestilential effluvia : 
most recoiled from these pits of death ; the more 
rapacious went on, breathing death for the sake of 
plunder. At length, reduced bj famine, J(^n and 
• his brethren came forth upon terms of surrender : 
his life was spared*-*a sin^ar instance of lenity, it 
indeed his conduct had- been so^ atrocious as it is 
described by his rival Josephus. He waiT condeihned 
to perpetual imprisonment, and finally sent to Italy* 

Many days after, towards the c»id of October, 
when Titus had left the Qity, as some of ^e Roman 
soldiers were reposing amid the ruins of the Temple, 
they were surprised by the sudden apparition of a 
man in white raiment, and with a robe of purple, 
who seemed to rise from the eaxth in silent and im- 
posing dignity. At first they stood awe-struck and 
motionless: at length they ventured to approach 
him ; they encircled him. and demanded Ins name 

Vol- IIL— F 
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He answered, *' Simon the son of Gioras; call 
hither your general.*^ Terentiua Rufus was spcfedily 
sammOned, and to him the brave, though cruel, de* 
fender of Jerusalem sunendered himself. On the 
loss of the city, Simon had leaped down into one of 
the vaults, wiu a party of muienB, hewero. of stone, 
and iron workers. For some distance they had fol« 
lowed the natmtd windings of the cavern, and then 
attempted to dig their way out. teyond the walls; 
but their provisions, hoWeVer batefully- husbanded, 
soon failed, and Simon determtnecl on the bold mea- 
sure of attempting to overawe the Romans by his 
sudden and spectral appearance. News of his cap* 
tnre was sent to Titus j he was ordered to be set 
apart for the imperial triumph. 

Thus fen, and for ever, the metropolis of the Jew* 
ish state. Other cities have risen oh the ruins of 
Jerusalem, and succeeded, as it were, to the inalien* 
able inheritance of perpetual siege, oppression, and 
ruin. Jerussdem might almost seem to be a place, 
under a peculiar curse ; it has probablv witnessed a 
far greater portion of human misery than any other 
spot upon the earth. 

Terentius Rufus, or Tumus Rufus, (as his name 
appears in the Rabbinical traditions, ever coupled 
with the most rancorous expressions of hatred, and , 
confounded with the no less obnoxious T. Annius 
Rufus, the governor of ^odea in the time of Ha- 
drian,) executed the work of desolation, of which 
he was left in chargCyWith unrelenting severity. 
Of a]} the stately city — the populous streets, the 
palaces of the Jewish kings, the fortresses of her 
warriors, the Ten^le of her God--not a ruin re- 
mained, except the tall towers of Phasaelis,.Mari* 
amne and Hippicus, and part of the western wall, < 
which was left as a defence for the Roman camp. 
Titus, having distributed praises and rewards to his 
army, and offered sacrifice to his gods, had departed. 
Wherever he went, miserable gangs of captives: 



were dra^fged along, to glut the eyes and ears of 
the conquerots by their sufiferings in those horrible 
spectacles, which are the eternal dis^ce of the 
Roman character. At Cssare^ Philippi, 3,500 were 
slain in cold blood, either in combats with wild 
beasts, or fighting as bands of dadiators. This was 
in honour of the bfarthday of his brother Dotnitian 
-^an appropriate celebration for such an event. 
Vespasian's .birthday was also commemorated al 
Berytus with the same horrible festivities. One act 
of mercy alone, towards the Jewish race, mariied 
the journey of Titus. The inhabitants of Antioch, 
mcited by a Jewish apostate Anitiochus, the son of the 
first man among the Jews in the city, had cruelly per* 
secuted his brethren. 'Hiis apostate had accused his 
•kindred of a design of settin^r fire to the whole city. 
For this, many were burned aUve, and the whole com« 
munity threatened with destruction. An accidental 
fire happened afterward to take place, which was 
aeain lead to the charge of the Jews. In short, the 
whole Grecian population was so exasperated against 
the Jews, that they petitioned Titus far their expul* 
sion from the city, or at least to cancel their privi- 
leges. Titus at first gave no answer, but afterward 
on his return from uie Euphrates, he refused their 
demands in these affecting words : ^ The country 
of the Jews is destroyed-"-tiiither they cannot return : 
it would be hard to allow them no home to which 
they can retreat—leave then^ in peace.** As he 
passed from Antioch to Alexandria, he surveyed 
the ruins of Jerusalem, and is said to have been 
touched with pity at the total desolation of that 
S|dendid city. For this work of havoc, for the 
destruction of near a million and a half of human 
lives, and the reduction of above 100,000 to the most 
cruel servitude, Titus was considered as entitled to 
a splendid triumph. If the numbers in Josephus 
niay be depended on, the fearful catalogue of those 
who lost their lives or their liberty in wis extermi* 
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natin^ war, and it5 preriouB massacrest stands Bf 
follows:— 

BCVflfRI TBB WAK UMlyKE TBtPAnAM. 

AtJeraMMm^kjmedlqrFkimf ....... 36QO 

AtGnarea « , . . 20,000 

At Scythopoli* . 13,000 

AtAsesloa .••.... 2,500. 

AtPtolWEwit '32S> 

At Alex^dria , • • • • »»JJJ 

AtDamaiciM , . • . v . . . iQ>000 . 

AlJoppa ,....• 8,400 

Upon the BiouDtaln Aaamon , • ^ . . . . ^. 2,000 

The battle near Atcaloh . / 10,000 

Tbe ambaacaAes . . . . . . . ..v . 8^000 -«jj«^ 

bubum ths wja n eAULBC aiid jubsa* 

AtJapha 15,25 

OnOeriaim lliW 

AtJotapatt 40,000 

AtJoppa 4i«J 

AiTariohea J.JW 

AtGamala ..^ ^,000 

AtGlschala • • fi.OJJ 

Inldumea MiMO 

AtGerasa 1|<)^ 

NeartheJorda* - 15,000 „^.^ 

118,900 

AtJenuaioi I|100,000 

AroM turn r^h or imKOuimM, 

AtMactatfrna '1.7W 

Atlardea 3»0» 

AtMaMula ^WO 

|iiCyien« 3»000 

■ 8,005 

TOTAL itSLLED 1,350,460 



PUiOMBRa. 

laGlflcIiala ; 3,900 

Near the Jofdan 8,500 

AtJerantem .9 7,000 

TOTAL PBISONEBfl 10I,70i 
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The loss in many skirmishes and battles^— that of 
Itabyriam for instance, — ^is omitted, as we have not 
the numbers; besides the immense waste of life^ 
from massacre, famine, and disease, inseparable 
from such a war, in almost every district. The 
number of prisoners is only given irom two places 
besides Jerusalem. 

Nothing could equal the splendour of the triumph 
which Vespasian shared with his son Titus for their 
common victories. Besides^he Visual display of 
treasures, gold, silver, jewels, purple vases, the rarest 
wild beasts Arom all quarters of the globe, there 
were extraordinary paffeants, three pr four stories 
high,, representing, to the admiration and delight of 
those civilized savages, all the honors and miseries 
of war, beautiful countries laid #asre; armies slain» 
routed, led captive ; cities breached by military 
engines, stormed, laid waste with fire and sword ; 
women wailing; houses overthrown ; temples burn- 
ing; and rivers of fire flowing through regions no 
longer cultivated or peopled, but blazing far away 
into the long and dreary distance. Among the 
spoils, the s^olden table, the seven-branched candle- 
stick, and the book of the law, from the Temple of 
Jerusalem, were conspicuous. 

The triumph passed on to the Capitol, and there 
paused to hear that the glory of Rome was com- 
pleted by the insultin? and cruel execution of the 
bravest general of the enemy. This distinction 
fell to the lot of Simon the son of Gioras. He 
was dragged along to a place near tiie Forum, with 
a halter round his neck, scourged a^ he went, and 
there put to death. 

The antiquary still endeavours to trace, among 
the defaced and mouldering reliefs of the arch 
raised to Titus, 'Uhe Delight of humankind," and 
which still stands in the Forum of Rome, the repre» 

Fa 
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■entation of ttie Bpoili taken from the Temple > 
of Jenisalein-^e golden table and candleitick, the 
censore, tile rilrer tnunpetB, and even tiie proceanott 
of captive Jews. 
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' Jigr^por-Serenice'. ~ \ 

It might have been expected that all hopes of 
resistance, even among the most stubborn of the 
Jews, wodd hare been buried under the ruins of the 
capit^ ; that after the fall of JerusSllem, with such 
dreadfiU misery and carnage, erery town would at 
once have opened its sates, and laid itself at the 
mercy of the inresist&le conaueror. Yet, when 
Lucmus Bas'sus came to* take me command of the 
Roman army, he found three strong fortresses still 
in arms — ^Herodion, Masada, and Machierus. He* 
rodion immediately capitulated, but Miachsrusi 
beyond the Jordan, relying on its impregnable posi* 
tion, defied all the power of the enemy. Machaerus 
^tfood on the summit of a lofty crag, sunounded oa 
all dides by ravines of enormous depth, which could 
not easily be crossed, and could not posaibly bd 
filled up. One of these ravines, on the western 
side, ran down, a distance of nearly eight miles, to 
the Dead Sea. Those to the north and the south 
were less deep, but not less impassable : on the eaiit 
the hollow was 176 feet to the bottom, beyond 
which arose a mountain whidi faced Machsnui« 
The town had been built and strongly fortified by 
Alexander Janneus, as a check upon the Arabian 
freebooters. It was a place of mat beauty, ae 
well as strength, adorned with nwAe palaces, and 
amply supplied with reservoirs of water. Bassus 
determinea to form the siege on the eastern side; 
the garrison took possession of the citadeU and 
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forced the strangers, who had taken refuge thei« 
from all quarters, to defend the lower town. Many 
fierce conflicts took place under the walls; the 
garrison sometimes surprising the enemy by the 
rapidity of their sallies : sometimes, <^ when^ the 
Romans were prepared for them, being repulsed 
with great loss. There happened to be a youns 
man, named Eleazar, of remarkable activity and 
Yalour, who greatly distinguished himself in these 
attacks, being always the first to charge and the 
last to retreat, oilen by his single arm arresting the 
progress of the enemyv and allowing his routed 
conipatriots time to make good their retreat. One 
day, after the battle was over, prpudly confident in 
his prowess and in the terror of his arms, he 
remained alone withoiit the gates, carelessly con- 
versing with thoiie on the wall. Rufui^^an Egyptian, 
serving in the Roman army, a maii of singular 
bodily strength, watched the Opportunity, rushed on 
him, and bore him off, armour and sdl, to the Roman 
camp. Bassus ordered the captive to be stripped, 
and scourged in the sight of the besieged. At the 
mifferings of their brave champion the whole city 
•et up a wild wailing. Bassus, when he saw the 
effect of his barbarous measure, ordered a cross to 
be erected, as if for the execution of the gallant 
youth. The lamentaticms-in the city became more 
loud and general. Eleizar's family was powerful 
and numerous. Through their influence it was 
agreed to surrender the. citadel, on condition that 
Eleazar's life should be spared. The strangers in 
the lower town attempted to cut their way through 
the posts of the besiegers; a few of the bravest 
succeeded; of those who remained, 1700 perished. 
The treaty with the garrison was honourably ob- 
served. 

Bassus proceeded to surround the forest of Jardes, 
where a vast number of fugitives had taken refuge : 
they attempted to break thnnigh, l^ut were repulsed. 
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and 3000 put to the sword. Durinff ihe course of 
these successes Bassus 4ied, and Flavins Silva 
assumed the command in Palestine. Silva imme- 
diately nuirched against Masada, the only place 
which still held but. Masada was situated on the 
south-western side of the Dead Sea. Like the other 
hill fortrjesses of Palestine, it stood on a high rock, 
girt with precipitous chasms, the sides of which a 
goat could scarc^y clamber. It was accessible 
only by two narrowband very difficult paths, from 
the east and &om the west. Oh the east, a path, 
or rather a rocky stair, led up from 'the shore of the 
Dead Sea, called the Serpent, from its winding and 
circuitous course. It ran along the vergeof frightful 
precipices, which made the head giddy to look down* 
it was necessary to climb step by4liep; if the foot 
slipped, instant death was inevitable. After wind 
ing in this manner nearly four miles, this path opened 
on a level space, on which Masada stood,, in the 
midst of a small and highly cultivated i>lain of ex- 
traordinary beauty and fertility. The city was girt . 
with a wau, nearly a mile in circuit. The wall was 
twenty-two feet high, fourteen broad, and had thirty* 
seven lofty towers. Besides this wall, Masada had 
a strong and magnificent palace, with sixty towers, 
built by Herod, on the western cliff, imd connected* 
by an underground way, with the citadel. The 
western ascent was commanded, in its narrowest 
part, by an impregnate tower. 

The city was amply supplied with excellent water, 
and with provisions of all kinds, wine, oil, vegeta- 
bles, and dates. According to the strange account 
of Josephas^ the air of Masada was of such a tem- 
perature, that, although 3ome of these fruits had 
been laid i^> for a hundred years, since the time of 
Herod, they wero still soimd and fresh.. There 
were likewise annories, sufficient to supply 10,000 
men, with great stores of unwrought iron, brass, 
9Dd lead. In fact,. Masada had been the fortres* 
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which Hifrod the Great had always looked to a« a 
place of aecurityt either in case of foreign invasion, 
or the revolt of his own subjects. The town was 
now as strongly manned as fortified. Eleazar, the 
conunander, was a descendant of Judas the Gali* 
lean» and inherited the principles of his ancestor in 
their stepiest and most stuobom fanaticism* To 
yield td a foreign dominion was to him and his 
zealous associates the heioht of impiety ; deaith Was 
far preferable to a treacherous dereliction of the 
sovereignty of God. They acted, to the end, up to 
their lofty tenets. -^ , 

> Silva» having blockaded the town, so that none 
could make their escape, seized a point of rock, 
called the White Promontory, to the westward. 
There he erected his works, a mound, 950 feet 
high* and jibove that a second bank of enormous 
stones ; and at length he brought a battering ram 
to bear upon the walls. After long resistance, a 
breach was made ; but the besieg^ had run up 
another yfall within, of great timbers, laid paralld 
with each other, in two separate rows, the inter* 
vening space being filled with earth ; this sort of 
double, artificial wall was held together by trans- 
verse beams* and the more violently it was Dattexed 
it became more solid and compact by the yieldmg 
of the earth. Silva ordered nis men to throw 
lighted brands upon it: the timbers speedily kin- 
dled, and the wnple became a vast wall of fire. 
The north wind blew the flames into the faces of 
the besiegers, and the Romans trembled for their 
own worxs and engines. , On a sudden, the wind 
shifted to the south, the flames burned inwards, 
and the whole fell down, a heap of smouldering* 
ashes. The Romans withdrew to their camp, to 
prepare for the attack on the next morning, and 
stationed strong and vigilant outposts to prevent 
the flight of the ffarrison. But Eleazar was not ft 
man either himself to ( attempt flight or to permit 
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othera to follow bo dastardly a coune. 'He assem- 
bled his foUowers in the palace* and reminded them 
that the time was now come when they must vindi- 
cate to the utmost their lofty principles; God had 
evidently abandoned his people; the fall of Je- ; 
fusalem, the ruin of the Temple, too sadly proved 
this. The sudden ehange of the wind, on the day 
before, distinctly announced that they too were 
deserted by his protecting: providence. Still it was 
better to fall into the hands of God, than of the 
Roman ; and he proposed tjbat they should set the 
city on fire, and pecish together with their wives 
miviolated, their chfldren y^t free from captivity, 
on that nol^e funeral pile. . 

His men gased on each other in wonder. Some 
were kindled at once with his enthusiasm; others 
thought of their wives and children, and tears were 
seen stealing «lowly down their ^ hardy cheeks. 
Eleazar saw that they were wavering,^ and broke 
out in a higher, and more splendid strain. He 
spake of the immorUdity, the divinity of the soul ; 
its joyful escape from its imprisonment in its mortal 
tenement. He appealed to the example of the 
Indians, who bear life as a burthen, and cheerfully 
tinow it off. Perhaps with still greater effect, he 
dwelt on the treatment of the conquered by the ' 
Romans, the abuse of women, the slavery of chil- 
dren; the murdesotts scenes in the ampmtheatres* 
** Let us die,^ he ended, ** unenslaved ; let us depart 
from life in freedom with our wives and children 
This our law demand^, this our wives and children 
entreat; God himself hsb driven us to this stem 
necessity ; this the Romans dread above all things, 
lest we should disappobit them of their victory. 
Let us deny them the joy and trium|ih of seeing us 
subdued, and rather stnke them with awe at our 
death, and with enforced admiration of our indo- 
mitable valour." ' 

He was interrupted by the, unanimous voiee of. 
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the thultitttde, vying with each o4her in eagerness 
|o begiki on the instant the work- of self-devotion. 
On their intoxicated spirits no softer feelings had 
now the slightest effect. They embraced th^ir 
wivesy they kissed their children even with tears, 
and, at the moment, as thoogh they h^d been the 
passive instruments of another's will^ they stabbed 
them to the heart. Not a man declined ihe.mur- 
deious office. But they thought that they should 
wrong the dead if they survived them many minutes. 
They hastily drew together their most valuable 
effects, and heaping them up, set fire to these sump- 
tuous funeral piles; Then, ten men having been 
chosen by lot as the genend executiotners, the rest, 
one after another, still clasping' the lifeless bodies 
of their wives and children, held up their necks to 
the blow. The ten then oast lets, nine fell by each 
other's hands, the last man, after he had carefully 
searched whether there waa any more vfork for him 
to do, seized a lighted bnmd, set fire to the palace, 
and then with resolute and unfiindung hand, drove 
the sword to his own heart* 
' One. old woman, another female who was a rela- 
tive of £leazar and distinguished for her learning, 
and five children, who hs^ crept into an under- 
ground cavern, were all that escaped ; 960 perished. 
The next morning the Romans advanced to the 
wall in close array and with the greatest caution* 
They fixed the scaling ladders, mounted the wall, 
and rushed in. Net. a human being appeared, all 
was solitude and silence, and the vestiges of fire all 
aromid, filled them with astonishment. They gave 
a shout as they were wont when they drove the 
battering lam, as if to startle the people from their 
hiding places. The two women and the five chil- 
dren came creeping forth* The Rdmans would not 
believe their story, till having partially extinguished 
the fire, they made their way into the palace, and, 
not without admiration/ beheld this unexampled 
soect^le of self-devotioni 
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Thus terminated the final snbjngration of Judea. 
An edict of the emperor to set up all the lands to 
sale, had b^en received by Bassus. Vespasian'did 
not pursue the usual policy of the Romans, in 
sharing the cojiquered territory among* military 
colonists. He reserved to the imperial treasury the 
whole'proflts x>f the* sale. Only 800 veterans were 
settled in Emmaiis, about 7^ miles from Jerusalem. 
At the same time^ another edict was issued for the 
transfer of the annual capitation tax of two drachms, 
paid by the JeWs in eVery quarter of the world, for 
the support of the Temple worship, to the fund f97 
the rebuilding the Temple ctf Jupiter Capitolinus; 
which, as Gibbon observes^ **by a remarkable co- 
inc^idence, had been consumed by the flames Of war 
about the same time with the Temple of Jerusalem.** 
TTius the Holy Land was condemned to be portioned 
out to strangers, and the contributions for the 
worship of the God of Abraham, li^vied for the 
maintenance of an heathen edifice. ^ 

Yet, though entirely extinguished in. Judea, the 
embers of the vror still burned in more distant 
countries. Some of the Assassins (the Stcarii) fled 
to Eg3rpt, and began to display their usual turbu- 
lence, putting to death many of the more influential 
Jewish residents, who opposed their seditious de- 
signs, and exciting the rest to revolt. The Jews 
assembled in oouneil, and determined to put down 
these dangerous enemies to their peace, by seizing 
and delivering them up to the Romans. Six huh- 
dred were immediately apprehended, a few, who 
^ed to the Thebais, were pursued and captured. 
But the spirits of these men were still unsubdued: 
the most protracted and excrntiating torments could 
not induce one of them, not even the tenderest boy, 
to renounce his creed, or to own Cieeear as his Lord. 
On the news of this commotion, Vespasian sent 
orders that the Temple of Oniasin-Heliopolis should 
be closed. Lupus, the Prefect, obeyed the order 

Vol. in.— G 
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took ai^aypart of the treaauivSy and shut up tiie 
Temple. The edict was executed with still greater 
rig;our by Paulinas^ the successor of Lupus, who 
entirely stripped the treasuiy^and made the way to 
the Temj^e impassable. 
The last of theae fanatics, hayiiqr first endan* 

gered the peace of Cyrene, had tdmost uivolved in 
is own fate the few dii^tUignished Jews who had 
escaped the ruin of .their country. A certain tur- 
bulent weaver of Gyrene, named Jonathan, pre* 
tended to siipehialural signs and yisions, and led a 
multitude of the lower oitlerr into ihe j^sarl. The 
chief Jews denounced him to Catullus,. the governor 
of the Pentapolis. Troops of horse were sent out, 
the deluded multitude! brought back, and the impos* 
toi, after havinglong baffled their searQh, was appre- 
hended*^ Before the tribunal of the governor, this 
roan accused many of the chief Jews as accom- 
plices in his plot. Catullus listened with greedy ear 
to his charges, and even suggested the- names of 
those whom he was anxious to convict. On the 
evidence of Jonathan and a few of his comrades^ a 
man named Alexander and Berenice his wife, who 
had been on bad terms with Catullus, were seized 
and put to death. Tliree thoiisand more shared their 
ffite ; their property was confiscated to the imperial 
treasury. Jonathan went stili farther ; he denounced 
as the secret instigators of bis revolt, sgome of the 
Jews of the highest ranH who resided in Rome; 
among the rest, Josephus the historian. 

Catullus came to Rome^with his witnesses ; Ves- 
pasian ordered a strict investigation, the event of 
which was the exculpation of me a^ccused, aiid the 
condemnation of Jonathan, sWho was first scourged 
and then burned alive. Catu}lu8 escaped animadtter- 
sion ; but losephus, who spares no opportunity of 
recounting the judgments of Providence on his own 
personal enemies, gives a frightful picture of his 
end* He was seized with a dreadful malady of 
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body and mind. Raeked with remcnrse of con* 
science^ he would r^ve and. scream but that he was 
i^nvironed hy the ghosts of those whom he had mur« 
dbred ; he would then leap out of bed, and writhe and 
rbU on the ground as though i>n the rack, or burning 
alive in the flameis. At lengthy his entrails fell out, 
and death put an end to his a^nies. / 

There were several persons who escaped from the 
general wreck of. thieir country, whose fate may 
excite some interest*, Jxxsei)hus the historian, after 
his surrender, married a captive in Caesarea; but in 
obedience, it may be supposed, to the law which 
prohibited ^uch marriages to. a man of priestly line^ 
he discarded her, and married, again, in Alexandria. 
We have seen that he waa present during the whole 
siege, endeavouring to persuade his .countrymen to 
capitulated Whether he seriously considered re« 
sistance impossible* or, as he. pretends, irecognising 
the hand of God, and the accomplishment of tbo 
prophecies in the ruin of his country, esteemed it 
impious us well as vain ; whether he was actuated 
by the baser, motive of self-interest, or the more 
generous desire of being of service to his miderable 
countrymen, he was by no means held in the samo 
estimation by the Roman army as by Titus* They 
thought a traitor to his country misht be a traitor to 
them ; and they were apt to lay all their losses to 
his .charge, as if he kept iip secret intelligence with 
the besieged. On the capture of the city, Titjos 
offered him arty boon he Avould request. He chose 
the sacred books, and the lives of his brother ana 
fiAy friends. He was afterwkrd permitted to select 
190 of his friends and relatives, from the multitudes 
who were shut up in the Temple to be sold for slaves. 
A little after> near Tekoa, he. saw a number of per- 
sons, writhing in the agonies of crucifixion ; among 
the rest, three of his intimate associates. He rode 
off with air speed to entreat their pardon ; it wa^i 
graiitedy but tWo of them expired as they were beinjj^ 
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taken down from the cross ; the third survived. The 
estate of Josephus lying within the Roman encamp 
ment, Titus assigned him other lands in lieu of it. 
Vespasian also conferred on him a considerable pro- 
perty in land. Josephus lived afterward in Rome, 
in high favour with Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian. 
The latter punished certain Jews and a eunuch, the 
tutor of his son, who h^d falsely accused him ; ex- 
empted his estate from tribute, &nd advanced liim to 
nigh honour. He was a great favourite with the 
empi'ess Domitia. ' 

By his Alexandrian, wife Josephus had three sons ; 
one only, Hyrcanus, lived to maturity. Dissatisfied 
with* his wife's conduct, he/divorced her likewise, 
atid married a Cretan woman, from a. Jewish family, 
of the first rank anddpiilence in the island, and of 
admirable virtue. ■ . ' 

At Rome, Joi^ephus first wrote the History of tlie 
Jewish War, in the Syro-Chaldaic language, for the 
use of his own cotintrymeh in the East, particularly 
those beyond the Euphrates. He afterward trans- 
lated the work into Greek, for the benefit of the 
Western Jews and of the Romans. Both king 
Agrippa and Titus bore testimony'to its accuracy. 
The latter Ordered it to be placed in the public 
library, and signed it with his own hands as an au- 
thentic memorial of the times.. Many years after- 
ward, about A. C. 93, he published his great work 
oilfthe Antiquities of the'Jews; of which thennain 
object ^yas to raise his nation in the estimation of 
the Roman world, and to confute certaui calumni- 
ous accounts of their early history, which increasfed 
the hatred and contempt in which they were held. 
With the same view he wrote an answer to Apion« 
a celebrated grammarian if Alexandria, who had 
given currency to' many of the ancient fictions of 
Egyptian tradition concerning the Je\ys.' He like- 
wise published his Own life, in answer to the state- 
ments of his old antagonist, Justus of Tiberias, who 
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had sent forth a history of "the war, written in Greek* 
with considerable eleg^ance. When he died is un- 
certain ; history loses sight of him in his 56th 0];57th 
year. 

^The last of the royal house of Herod who ruled 
in Paleajtine, king Agrippa, among the luxuries of 
the Roman capitol, where he generally resided, for* 
got the calamities' of his country, and the ruin of 
his people^ He .di^d, as he had live4» the humhle 
and contented vassal of ^ome* He had received 
the honours of the iprsetorship, and an accession of 
territory from Vespasian. In him the line of the 
IdumeaA spye^eigi^ was extinct. 
, His sister, Berenice, had nearly obtained a loftier 
destin^^. She was received with the highest honours 
at the. imperial court, where her beauty and attnu> 
tions, notwithstanding that she had been twice mar- 
ried, and had no great character for virtue^* so in« 
flamed the heir of i^ en^pire, and the conqueror of 
Judea, Tituit, that Rome itembled lest a Jewish 
mistress should sit on the imperial throne. Th^ 
public dissatii^faction was so loud auid unambiguoust 
that Titus was constrained to dismiss heir. Sho 
returned afterward to Home, but never regained her 
former favour. The time of herdeiatht as well aa 
that of her brother, is uncertain. 

*Th6 Koman satfrM, Juvenal, ha« gtven eoRencjr I9 a lepoit oi s 
KHidakMureoiikieationwttlitelMniiierj " ' ^1 

• > , . 
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Ci«racf<r of i3k» entmn^ inttorf—Re-ettablWhrnent of Jewish Gnr 
muiiitier^Origin mud Oi^oitth 0/ RtAbinia^i^Historf (0 the Tinupf 
TraUn—lntiurreeiion ht Egypt, CifrmBt Cnrus, MfBofUmia, Pm 
UslJne-~BabbiAkib»^Batcotkab^FaU of fiitker. 

The political -6X18161106 of the Jewish nation was 
annihilated ; it was never again recognised as one of 
the states or kingdoms of the world. ' Judea was 
sentenced to be,^ portioned out to strangers — the 
capital was destroyed — ^the Temple ;c[eraoli8hed — ^thd 
royal house almost extinct^— the high priesthood 
buried undier the ruins of the Temple. Our history 
has lost, as it.w^e^ its centre of unity ; w'e have to. 
trace a despised and obscure race in almost every 
region of tne world; and connect," as we can, the 
loose and scattered details of their story, We. are 
caUed back, indeed, for a short time to Palestine, to 
relate new scenes of revolt, ruin, and persecution ; 
we behold the formation of two separate spiritual 
states, under the authority of which the wh^ na- 
tion iseems to range itself in willing obedience;: bul 
in later periods we must wander pver the whole face 
of the habitable globe to gather the scanty traditions 
which mark the existence of the Jewish people 
among the different states of Asia, Africa, and Eo- 
rope-^where, refusing still to mingle their blood with 
any other race of mankind, they dwell in their dis- 
tinct families and commmiities, and still maintain, 
though sometimes Iqng and utterly unconnected 
with each other, the principle of national unity. 
Jews in the indelible features of the countenance, 
in mental character, in customs, usages, and laws , 
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in language and Uterature, above all in religion; in 
the repoUeclions of the padt, and in the hopes of 
the future ; with ready pliancy they accommodate 
themselves to eviery soil, every climate, every gra* 
dation of manners and civ^zation, every form of 
government ;. ^ith inflexible pertinacity they prac- 
tise their ancient usages, circumcision, abstinence 
from unclean meats, eating no animal food which 
has not been killed by a Jew; rarely intermarry, 
except aihonr each other ; observe the fasts ahd 
festivals of their church ; and assemble, %vherever 
they are numerous enough, or dare to do so, in their 
i3magOgues for public worship. Denizeiis every- 
where, rarely citizens ; even in the countries in 
which they have beien the longest und most firmly 
established, they ai^ar, to a certain degree, stran- 
gers or sojourners ; they dw^ll apart, though min- 
gling with their neighbours in many of the affairs 
of life. For common purposes they adopt the lan- 
guage of. the Country they inhabit ; but the Hebrew 
remains the national tongue, in which their holy 
books are r^ad, and' their religious services con- 
ducted: it' ill their literary and sacred language, as 
Latin was that of the Christian churdi in the dark 
ages. 

The history of themodem Jews may be compre- 
hended under three heads: 1st, Their literature, 
which, in fact, is nearly the same with that of their 
law and their rdigion, the great mass of their writ^ 
mgs being entirely devoted to those subjects; S« 
Their persecutions; '3.- Their industry. With re- 
gard to the first pointy it would not be consistent 
with the popular character of our work to enter into 
h, further than^as it has influenced the character and 
«ircumstandes of the nation. The second will be 
too often forced upon our notice : at one period the 
history of the Jews is written, as it were, in their 
bloo4 : they show no signs of life but in their cries 
of agony ; they only appear in the aanals of the 
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woildto be oppressed, robbed, persecated, and map* 
sacred. Yet still patient aiicl indefatigable, they 
piirsue, under every disadvantage, the steady course 
of industry. Wherever tbey have been allowed to 
dwell unmolested, or stiUmore In honour and re8pe<;t, 
they have added largely to the stock of rational 
wealth; cultivation, and Qomfort. Where, as has 
been more usually the cape, thi^.haye been. barely 
tolerated, where they have beep cohsidered, in public 
estimation, the basest of the base, the very outcasts 
and refuse of mankind; they have gone, on accu? 
mulating those treasuiTes which they dared not her 
tray or enjoy; in the most barfoarcHis^ periods thev 
kept up the only traffic and commMnicatioH which 
subsisted between disti^nt countries; like h^rdy and 
adventurous minenr, they were always at. work 
under the surface of society, slowly wmnii^g their 
way to opulence, v Perpetually iplundered, ^et always 
wealthy; massacred by thousands,, yet springhigv^ 
again uom their mvc^inj; stock, the Jews appear at 
au times and in all regions i their perpetuity, their 
national immortality, is at once^ the most curious 
problem to the pobtical inguiror; to the religious 
man a subject of profound and jawful admiration* 

It was not Jong after the dissolution of the Jewish 
state that it revived again in a^^arance, uQder the 
form of two separate commmiit^es, mostly indepeur 
dent upon e^ch other; one under a sovereignty 
purely spiritual; the other partly temporal ana 
partly spuitual---but each, comprenending all the 
Jewish families in the two groat, divisions qf the 
world* At the head of the Jews, oo this side of th^ 
Euphrates, am^eared the Patdiucohof the West ; the 
, chief of the Mesopotamian community assumed th^ 
( striking, but more, temporal, title of ReschnGiuth^i 
or Prince of the Cap»tivity« The origin ,of both 
these dignities, especially of -the western patri- 
archate, is invoivea in much obscurity.. It migh^ 
have bc^n.expeeted, that from the cha^eter of th^ 
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great war with Rome, the people, as well as the flMe 
of the Jews, would have fallen into utter dissolutioDy 
or, at least, verged rapidly towards total extermina^ 
tion. Besides the loss of nearly a million and a 
half of lives during the war, the markets of the 
Roman empire were glutted-'with Jewish slaves; 
the amphitheatres were crowded with thei^e misera- 
ble people, who were forced to slay each other, nol 
singly, but in troops ; or fell in rapid succession, 
glad to escape the tyranny of their masters by the 
more expeditious eruehy of the wild beast ; and in 
the unwholesome mines hundreds were- doomed to 
toil for that wealth which was not to be their own» 
Yet still this inexhaustible' race revived before long 
to offer new candidates far its inalienable inherit- 
ance of detestation and misery. Of the state of 
Palestine, indeed, ii^mediately after the war, we 
have little accurate inforlbation. It is uncertaia 
how far the enormous loss of life,, and the numbers 
carried into captivity, drained the country of the 
Jewish population ; or how far the rescript of Ves- 
pasian, which offered the whole landed property of 
the province fbr sale, introduced a foreign race into 
the possession of the soil. The inun^ase numbers 
engaged in the rebellion during the reign of Hadrian, 
imply, either that the countiy was not near ex- 
hausted, or that the reproduction in this still fertile 
region was extremely rapid. In fafct, it must be re- 
membered, Uiat whatever havoc wa^ made by the 
sword of tUe cohqubrop, by distress, by famine; 
whatever the consumption of human life in the am- 
phitheatre and the slave market, yet the ravage of 
the war was, after all, by no means universal in the 
province. Galilee, Judea, and great part of Idumea 
were wasted, andi probably, much depopulated ; but, 
excepting a few towns which made resistance, the 
populous regions and wealthy cities beyond the 
Jordan, escaped the devastation. The dominions 
of king Agrippa were, for the most part, respected. 
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Bttnavfo submitted withoot reaurtiuice^ as did most 
pf the cities on the sea-^oast. Many of the rich and 
mfloential persons fell off from their more obstinate 
countrymen at the beginning, or during the course 
of the war, were favourably received, and dismissed 
in safely by Titus. 

According to the^ Jewish traditioUf the Satihedrin 
escaped the general wreck. Before the formation 
of the siege, it had followed Gamaliel its Nasi, or 
Prince, to Jabne (Jammia.*) Simeon^ the son and 
successor of Gamalielt had gone up to the Passover; 
he was put to death. Rabban Joehanan ben Zaccai, 
alter having laboured in vain to persuade the people 
to peace, made his escape to^ the camp of Titus, and 
afterward became -Na^ at Janwia^ It was Rabban 
Joehanan, who, on the awful night when^ the great 
eastern gate of the /Temple flew open of its own 
accord, quested the ominous words of the prophet 
Zachariah-*-" Open thy doors, OLebanaih ikat the fire 

ndewmr tky cedars.^ He escaped the fury of the 
ots by being laid out on a Iner, as dead, and 
earried forth by his scholars, |l. Joshua and R. Elie- 
ser. Gamaliel, the son pf Simeon, likewise escaped 
the fate of his father. With the permission of Titus, 
he followed Joehanan. to' Jamtiia, and afterwaM 
succeeded him in the presidency*! 

« 

* W« have ■onuetinies tbougti) that the permiMion granted, accord 
ing 10 the Kaobiiis, by *T\\\u to the ^anhedrUi, to depart to Jamnla, 
June, or Jafne, to another veriion of the acoount in Joeephus of the 
eminent pwaone vtw wera eourteoufly received by Titus, lent to 
Omkiiiy aiid afterward recalled) for a short time, to try their influeoot 
with Josephus in pei«uadin|t the besiesed to surrender. 

>t The Satihedrin, the Rabbi&s say, had temftitttngs. From Oazitli 
(the chamber in tlie Temple) to Khaaioth (the Taberns, or Shops, fai 
the outer court) — ^fh>m Khanotli io Jerusalem— from Jerusalem to Jab- 
neh— (Voiii Jabiieh to Osha— from Oslia td Bliepharaam— fn»m Stiepha- 
raam to BeUishaaraim— firom Betheliaaralm te Sep^ris— from Sep* 
pborls to Tiberias. Its JNasi or Presideotg| oa the same autboriljr, 
were' as follows: 



Bimon the Just. 

Antigenua of Soebo 'tlie mailer ot SadodV 
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That this school of Gamaliel had any le^fitimate 
title to the dignity of the Sanhedrin, may be rea- 
sonably doubted : but 4t seems dear, that the great 
school of Jamnia obtained considerable authoritjr } 
and whethec from the rank and character of its 
head, or from the assemblagB of many of ita mem- 
bers of the ancient Sanhedrin, who formed a sort of 
community in that place, it was looked up to with 
great respect and veneration by the Jews who 
remained m Palestine. The Romans would regard 
with contomptoous indifference the establishment of 
this kii^d of authority. Like Pil&te, or Gallio, in the 
Acts, they would leave to the conquered people to 
settle among' themselves ^ quedunu; rdaUng to their 
law." But these points were of vital interest to the 
Jew : they, far surpassed in. importance all sublunary 
considerations; on these depended the favour of 
their Gk)d, their onlyTefhge in their degradation and 
misery; and with unexampled, though surely not 
reprehenmble pertinacity, the monp mey were de« 
pressed, the more ardently they were attached to 

Jowpli ben Joewr, FnMeuL Joicpli ben Joehanan, Vlee-Pra- 

sident 
Joshua ben Peraehtah—peneeuted bjr Alexander Janneus ; fled to 

Alexandria. 
Jndali ben Tabbaf, P.' Sinion ben SHetaeb, V. P.-^accordlng to 

LlghtfbcA, inany eminent actions were' performed by thorn ;— 

tkeff hanged eigkijf miteket in erne key. 
« Siiemaiab, P. AftiUlon, V. P --nleKended ihm. Scanactaeiib! 

ttieir ntotheri were of Jewiali blood. Perhape the Sameaa and 

Polllo of Joeephua. - 
Hlllei, P. Shanunal, V. Pr-*Billel was aaeeimd Moaet: at (brty 

years old be came up to Jerusalem ; forty years be studied the 

law ; forty years he was president 
SlmeoD, son of Hillei-^ippoeed bf some the Slmeoii who took out 

SaWour in bis aims ^ bat there Js considerable chionolaglcal dif* 

flculty. 
Gamaliel, son of Simeon, (the teacher of ,3t PamO^^wtth bim the 

lioQour of tlie law f^led, purity and Pharisaism died. 
Simeon, bis son^-^laHi'at Jerusalem 
Joehanan t>en Zaccal. 
Gamaliel of Jabneb, aon of Sbneon. 
Simeon, son of Gamaliel, lint Patiioreli of Tlbcylas* 
Judab, son of Simeon. ^ 
Gamaliel, aoa of Judak 
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their own institotes. They were thdr only pride— 
their only treasure— their only patrimony, now that 
their Temple was in ashes, and4heir land had been 
confiscated* The, enemy could not wrest them 
mway ; they were the continual remembrancers, of 
the glories of the past, the only consolation and 
pledge of blessing for the future* It is indeed a 
strange transition in Jewish history, ^rom the wild 
contest of the fanatic zealots, to the disputations of 
learned expounders of the law — ^from the bloody 
tribunals of Simon Bar Gioras, John of Gischala, 
and Eleazar the Zealot, to the peaceful scholars at 
the feet of Gaipaliel — from the din of arpis the con« 
fusion of besieged. cities, the miseries of famine, 
massacre, and conflagiration, to discussions abput 
unclean meats, neW' moons, and the observance of 
the Sabbath. But of all things it is mOst strange, 
that a people apparently occupied in these scholastic 
triflings, should,, in sixty years, spripg up again in a 
revolt scarcely less forimdable to.the ruling powers, 
or less calamitous to themse^ves^.than the great 
Jewish war under Titus; 

Gamaliel, the president of the school in Jamnia, 
or, as the Jews assert, the Nasi of the Sanhedrin, 
was deeply learned, but proud and overbearing. He 
studiously depressed his rivals in learning, R.' Elie- 
zer son of Hyrcan, and R.. Joshua son of Hana- 
niah. It was a question, whether .a first-bem ani- 
mal, wounded on the lip, was^ a lawful offering* 
Joshua decided in the affirmative* Gamaliel not 
merely annulled his sentence, biit inflicted an humi- 
liating penance on Joshua, making him stand up 
while he was lecturing. A scholar asked Joshua, 
whether evening prayer was a duty or, a free- 
will offering. Joshua decided for the latter. Ano- 
ther contradiction and another penance ensued; 
till at length the ' indignant scholars attempted to 
throw off the yoke, and paraaliel was formally 
deposed* Much dificulty arose about his successor* 
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R. Joshua, his ^eat rival, was passed by ; and the 
choice lay between R^ Akiba, a man whose iieiy 
and impetuous character afterward plunged himself 
and the nation in the. darkest calamities, and R. 
Eliezer, a yonng man of noble family, said to be 
descended from E2ra. The choice fell on Eliezer. 
He hesitated to accept the dignified office. «* Why ?" 
he was asked.^ ** Because I have not a gray beard f^ 
and immediately his beard began to sprout, and mw 
on the instant to. the most orthodox length and ve- 
nerable whiteness. Other schools were gradually 
established. Eliezer son of H3rrcan taught in 
Lydda ; Joshua son of Hananiah, in Pekun ; Akiba, 
in Baar^brak. Of all these Rabbins, or Masters of 
^he Law, stories, are told, sometimes puerile, some- 
times full of good sense and profound ifioral wisdom, 
sometimes most absurdly extravagant ; and charac- 
teristic incidents, which bear the stamp of truth, 
occur in the midst of the most monstrous legends.* 
But all these show the authority of Rabbinism-^for 
no that system of teaching may be callpd^x-over the 
public mind^— ^f Rabbinism, which, supplanting the 
original religion of the Jews, became, after the niin 
of the Temple and the extinction of the public 
worship, a. new bond of national union, the great 
distinctive feature inr the character of modern Juda- 
ism. Indeed, it is> absolutely necessary for the dis- 
tinct comprehension of the later Jewish history^to 
enter into some farther consideration of the origin, 
growth, and nature of that singular spiritual supre- 
macy assumed by the Rabbinical oligarchy, which, 
itself held together by a strong corporate spirit, by 

*Stfmeof tiieRabbina reftised to'eatflegh, or drink wine, aOer the 
destruction of the Ten^ple. " Shall we eat meat when meat offerinct 
are forbidden, or drinjc wtne when wine offerings are no hiore made m 
the Temple t" •• By that rule," answered the shrewd R. Joshua, " you 
must abstain from bread, for the show-bread is no more set out— from 
fruits, for the first fruits are no longer otfered— from water, for there la 
now n(< water by the altar. Go : exact no dutleirfrom the people whldi 
the many cannot discharge.*' 

Vol. III.— H 
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eommnnity of interestt by identity of princi|tfe» 
has eontributed more than any other external caase 
to knit together in one body^ the, widely dispersed 
. members of the Jenrish fanuiy, and to keep them 
the distinct and separate people which they appear 
in all ages of the world* It is clear that, after tho 
return of the Babylonian captivity, the'Mosaic con* 
stitution icouid be but, partially re*estaUish|ed. The 
whole building was too much shattered, and its 
fragments too widely dispersed, to reunite in their 
ancient and regular form. Palestine was a depend* 
ent province of the great Persian empire ; ^ind nei* 
ther the twelve confederate republics of older times, 
nor the monarchies of the later period, could be per- 
mitted to renew their existence*^ But in no respect 
was the original Mosaic constitution so soon or so 
entirely depai:ted ftom, as in the distinctions and 
endowments of the great learned aristocracy, the 
tribe of Levi ; in no point was it ipore impossible 
to reinstate the poHty on. its primitive model. To 
ascend no higher, the tribe of Levi-saemed to have 
lost all their possessions in the provinces of Israel 
on the separation of the khigdoms. On the return 
from the Captivity, the Levites are mentioned as dis«> 
ttnct from the priests; and are preifent, as it wotbi 
giving authority at the public reading of the law« 
But uey were by no means numerous-^rliaps 
seaiteely more than SDUQloient to furnish the diffefrent 
courses to minister in the Temple. At all events^ 
they wei^ no independent 6t opiHent tribes their 
cities were gone, and though they still retained the 
tithe^ it was so far from supporting them an great 
addence, that when the higher class encroached 
upon the rights of the lower order, the latter were in 
danger of absolute starvation. In fact, they were 
the officiating priesthood, and no more-abound to be 
acquainted with the forms and usages of the sacri-* 
ficial ritual ; but the instruction of the people, and 
the interpretation of the Law, by no means fell 
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necessarily \^iihin their province. On the other 
hand, the Jews who returned from the Captivity 
brought with them a reverential, or rather a passion- 
ate attachmeltl, to the Mosaic Law. This it seems 
to have been the pmdent policy of their leaders, 
Ezra and Nehemiui, to encourage by all possible 
means, as the great bond of social union, and the 
unfailin? principle of separation from the rest of 
mankind, llie consecration of the second Temple, 
and the re-establishment of the state, were accom- 

Eanied by the ready and solemn recognition of the 
>aw. By degrees attachment to the Law sank 
deeper and deeper into the national character ; it was 
not merely at <»nce their Bible ^and tbeir Statute 
Book, it enteired into the most minute detail of 
common life. But no written law can provide for all 
possible exigencies ; whether general and compre- 
nensive, or minute and multifarious, it equally re- 
quires the expositor to adapt to it the .immediate 
case which may occur, either .before the public tri- 
bunal or that of the private conscience. Hence it 
became a deep and intricate study. Certain men 
rose to acknowledged -eminence for their ingenuity 
in explaining, their readiness m applying, their faci- 
lity in quoting, and their clearness in offering solu- 
tions of the difficult passages of the written statutes. 
Leammg in the Law became the great distinction to 
which all alike pard reverential homage. Public and 
private afiahs aepended on the suiction of this BelU 
formed spiritual arfstocracy. In an imperfect ca- 
lendar, the accurate settling of the proper days for 
the different fasts and festivals was of the first 
importance. It would have been considered as 
inevitably tending, to some great nati<mal calamity, 
if it had been discovered that the new moon, or any 
other moveablb festival, above all if the Passover, 
had been celebrated on a miscalculated day. The 
national sacrifice, or that of the individual, might be 
vitiated by an inadvertent want of conformity to 
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the strict letter of the ritual. EveiY duty of life, of 
social intercourse between man and man, to omit its 
weightier authority as the national code of criminal 
and civil jurisprudence, was regulated by an appeal 
to the Book of the Law. Even at every meal, the 
scrupulous conscience shuddered at the possibility^ 
lest by some neglect, or misinterpretation of the 
statute, it might tall into serious offence. In every 
case, the learned in the Law could alone decide to 
the satisfaction of the inquirer. 

Moreover, by degrees, another worship, inde- 
pendent of the Temple, grew up — ^that of the syna- 
gogue. The nation still met in the great Temple^ 
for the purpose of national expiation or thanks- 
giving. The individual went tnere .to make his 
legal offerings, or to utter his prayers in the more 
immediate -presence of the Qod of Abraham. But 
besides this he, had his synago^e-r-wbere, in a 
smaller community, he assembled, with a few of his 
neighbours, for divjne worship, for prayer, and for 
instruction in the Law. ' The latter more imme- 
diately, and gradually the former, fell entirely under 
the regulation of the learned interpreter of the Law, 
who, we may say, united the professions of the 
clergy an4 the law — the clergy, considered as public 
instructors ; for the law-school and the synagogue 
were idways closely connected, if they did. not form 
parts of the same building. Thus there arose in the 
state tibe curious phenomenon of i^ spiritual supre- 
macy, distinct from the priesthood; for though 
many of these teachers were actually priests and 
Levites, thejr were not necessarily so — a supremacy 
which exercised the most unli^nited dominion, not 
formally recognised by the constitiitiou, but not the 
less real and substantial ; for it was grounded in the 
general belief, ruled by the willing obedience of its 
subjects, and was rooted in the very minds and 
hearts of the people, till, at length, the maxim was 
openly promulgated, *Uhe voice of the^Rabbii the 
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fHHee of GodJ** Thm, though the Ifieh^Priest was 
Btili the formal and acknowledged head of the atate^ 
the real influence ]>as8ed away to these recognised 
interpreters of the Divine wora. The circumstances 
of the Jewish history concurred in depressing the 
spiritual authorit^r of the priesthood ; and, as in such 
a community sinritual authority must have existed 
somewhere, its transfer to the Rabbins, though slow 
and imperceptible, was no less certain. During the 
reign of the Asmoneans the high-priesthood became 
a mere apj[>eiidage of the temporal sovereignty; but 
the' Pharisaic, or learned party, were constantly 
strugglin|r for superiority with the throne, which 
thus nommally united both the religious and woridly 
supremacy. ''Herod ruled jas^ a military despot ; but 
It was not ttie priesthoodf the chief dignity of which 
he filled with his own dependants,, but this body of 
men, learned in the law of theVathers, which alone 
resisted the introduction of Grecian manners and 
customs, i^nd kept alivc* the waning embers of Juda* 
ism. We have seen that, in the zenith of his power, 
he dared not exact an oath of allegiance, from his 
dread of a most influential class zealously attached 
to the Law. The Sanhedria was, in general, the 
organ by whfch they ai6ted, as the seats of that half« 
senatorial, half-^judieial body, were usually filled by 
the most learned aad influential of the Rsdbbins ot 
teachers. It is probable that general opinion woidd 
point them out as the fittest persons to fill the places 
of the twenty-three judges, appohited, according to 
Josephus, in every considerable town. Still their 
power was more deeply rooted than in the respect 
paid to any court or office : it consisted rather in the 
education and daily instruction of the people, who 
looked up to them widi implicit confidence in their 
infallibility. 

But besides the interpretation of the written sta* 
tutes, according to the rales of plain common sense, 
or more subtle lieasoa the expounders of the law 

Hd 
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amramed another ground of authority over the pubhc 
mind, as the depositaries and conservators of the 
unwritten or traditionary Law. This was not uni- 
vetsally acknowledged — and, from the earliest pe- 
riod, the great schism, in Jewish opinion, was on 
this great point the authority of tradition. But the 
traditickitsts were far superior in weight and num- 
bers—and, by the' mass of the people^ the Masora, 
or unwritten tradition, received, as the Rabbins 
asserted, by Moses on Mount Sinai, and handed 
down, rn regular and unbroken descent, through all 
the great names of their early history, the heads of. 
the Sanhedrin, its successive conservators, till it 
finally vested in themselves, was listened to with 
equal awe, and received with equal' veneration with 
the statutes inscribed by the hand of the Almighty 
on the tables of stoae. This was generally cdled 
Masora, or Tradition, or Cabala* — ^the received doc-* 
trine of the schools-^ thus uniting, as it were,- the 
sanctity of tradition in the church of Rome, with 
the validity of precedent in our law courts. 

Hence the demolition of the Temple, the final ces- 
sation of the services, and the extinction of the 
priesthood, who did not survive their occupation-^ 
events which, it might have "heen expected, would 
have been fatal io the national, •existence of the 
Jews,' as destroying the great bond of union — pro 
duced scarcely any remarkable effect. The Leviti- 
cal class had already been su]^rBeded, as the judges 
and teachers of the people ; die synagogue, with its 
law school, and its grave and learned Rabbi, had 
already begun to usurp the authority, and was pre-- 

* The term Cabala is usually applied to that wUd ayatem of OrientiM 
philoaophv which was iotroducea, it ia uncertain fU what period^ into 
the Jewish fbhools ; in a wider sense, it comprehended alLthe decisiont 
of the Rabbinical courts or schools, whether on religious or civil points 
— ^whatever, in short, was considered to have been ruled by competent 
Judges ; but properly meant that knowledge which was traditionally 
derived from the hidden mysteries contained in the letters of the LaW| 
io tiM number Of timea tli^ occurred, and ia tiMir rolatiTe poaltteii. 
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pared to supply the place of the Temple, with its 
solemn rites, regular sacrifices, and hereditary 
priesthood. Hence the remnant of the people, amid 
the general wreck of their institutions, the extinc- 
tion of the race, at least the abrogation of the office 
of High Priest, and even the defection of the repre- 
sentative of their late sovereign Agrippa, naturally 
Icvoked round with eagerness to see if any of their 
learned Rabbins had escaped the ruin ; and, directly 
they found them established in comparative.security, 
willingly laid whatever sovereignty they could dare 
to offer at their feet. Their Roman masters had no 
tribunal which they could approach ; the adminis- 
tration of their own law was indispensable ; hence, 
whether it assumed the form of an oligarchy or a 
monairchy, they submitted themselves with the most 
implicit confidence, and in the most undoubting spi- 
rit, ^o the Rabbinical dominion. 

The Jews, though looked upon with contempt as 
well as detestation, Wbie yet regarded, during the 
reign of Vespasian and his immediate successors, 
with jealous watchfulnessl A garrison of 800 men 
occupied the ruins of Jerusakm, to prevent the 
reconstruction of the city by the fond and religious 
zeal of its former inhabitants. The Christian Hege- 
sippus relates, that Vespasian commanded strict 
search to be made ipr all who claimed descent from 
the house of David — in order to cut off, if possible, 
all hopes of the restoration of the royal house, or of 
the Messiah, the confidence in whose speedy coming 
still burned with feverish excitement in the hearts 
of all faithful Israelites. This barbarous inqui- 
sition was continued in the reign of Domitian ; nor 
did the rest oH the nation escape the cruelties which 
desolated the empire under the government of that 
sanguinary tyrant. The tax of two drachms, levied 
according to the rescript of Vespasian, for the 
rebuilding the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, was 
exacted with unrelenting rigour; and, if any persons 
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denied their Judaism, the most indecent means were 
employed against persons of age and character, to 
ascertain the fact. Suetonius the historian had 
seen a public examination of this nature before the 
tribunal of the procurator. StjiU it may be doubted 
whether these persecutions, which, perhaps, were 
chiefly directed at the Judaiasing Christians o^ 
pressed the Jewish people very heavily in their 
native land. It is impossible, umefss comihunities 
were suffered to be formed, and the whole race 
enjoyed comparative security, that the nation could 
have appeared in the formidable attitude of resist- 
ance whibh it assumed in the time of Hadrian. 

The reign of Nerva gave a brief interval of peace 
to the Jews with the rest of the world) but in that 
of Trajan either the oppressipnci of their enemies* 
ifr their own mutinous and fanatic disf)osition, drove 
them into revolt, as frantic and disastrous as that 
which had laid their city and Temple in ashes. In 
cfvery quarter of, the world, in each of their great 
settlements, in Babylonia, Egypt, and Cyrene, and 
in Judea, during the sovereignty of Trajan and his 
successor, the JeWs broke out into bold and o^n 
rebellion — ^not without cotisiderable successes — and 
were finally subdued, only after an obstinate strug- 
gle and enormous loss of life.* 

The wise and upright Trajan was not superior t» 
the intoleraqt relidous policy of his predeeessors. 
Prom the memorable letter of Pliny^ it is manifest 
that the existing laws, though not clearly defined. 
Were rigid against all who practised foreign super- 
stitions. It is by no means improbable that its 
descent fton\ Judaism, of which Christianity was 
long considered a modificatioh, tended to Increase 

* OtUbon mttrilnitQi sH Umm innifrwtloiit to tlis tmproroked tinbii* 
leoM aad fonatiefm of Ui« J«w». Byt hU mij^ notwiUwtai^Dg Us 
bcMurted liberality, was by no meaaa exempt ftom the old vulgar pr^a 
ffleea against the Jewa ; heighten^ perhaps, b/ hie unfriendly fedlog, 
ttH much mon phU9iopblcal, to th« tOi^mtmm whtoh ehriiti«aUr 
iDQkitariMi 



the hostility against the unoffending Christiang, 
which their rapid progress had excited. If, even 
under a man of the temper and moderation of Pliny, 
and by the express rescript of the emperor, all the 
Christians obtained, was not to be ** hunted out with 
the implacable zeal of an inquisitor ;'' if scenes like 
those, so strikingly described in the acts of the mar^ 
tyrdom of Ignatius, were by no means unfrequent; 
we may fairly conclude that the odious Jews, under 
worse governors, or where the popular feeling was 
not repressed by the strong hand of authority, would 
be liaj^le to perpetual insult, oppression, and perse- 
cution. The Rabbinical traditions are full of the 
sufferings of the people during this melancholy 
period, but they are so moulded up with fable,* that 
it is difficult tQ decide whether they rest on any 
groundwork of tru];h. This, however, is certain, 
9iat, during the war of Trajan with Parthia, when 
the Roman legions were probably withdrawn from 
the African provinces, and a few feeble garrisons 
alone remained to maintain the peace, intelligence 
was received that the Jems of Egypt and Cyrene 
had taken arms, and were perp<etrating the most 

* It is related that, nnfortunately, the birthday of a prince fell on the 
anniversary of the fktal 9th of August; and while^ the whole Roman 
empire was rejoicing, the Jews alone were bewailing, in ill-timed 
lamentations, the fate of their Temple. Again, while the impnial 
family were in the deepest mourning for the loss of a daughter, the un- 
lucky Jews were celebrating with noisy mirth their Feast or Lamps^ 
The indignant emiHress exclaimed, " before you march againat the bar- 
barians, sweep this insolent people from the face of the earth.** Tri^an 
•arrounded a vast number of Jews with his legions, and ordered them 
to be hewn down. He afterward offered their wives, either to share, 
the fate of their husbands, or to submit to the embraces of his soldiery. 
" What thou hast done to those beneath the earth, do to those who are 
upon it.** Such was the answer of the women. Their blood wasmin« 
gled with that of their husbands ; and the sea that broke upon the shoree 
of Cyprus was tinsed with the red hue of carnage. If there be any 
truth in this legend, it recoiled before long from those shores in a tide, 
which showed still mcwe visible signs of unrelenting vengeance. But, 
Independent of the Improbability of the whole story, and its inconsis- 
tency with the character of the emperor, the family of Trajan made a 
great figure in this, as in other ^wiah legends; yet it Is almott certain 
that be had no cbUdren 
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dreadfiil atrocities against the Qreek inhabitants of 
these districts. The canse of this insurrection is 
unknown ; but when we remember the implacable 
animosities of the two races, which had been handed 
down as an inheritance for centuries, it is by no 
means surprising, that, directly the coercive au- 
thority of the Roman troops was withdrawn, a vio- 
lent collision woold take place. Nor is it impro- 
bable that the Greeks, who had been suflbring 
grievous exactions from a rapacious Roman go« 
vemor, might take up their old quarrel, and, in the 
absence of the Romans, endeavour to indemnify. 
themselves by the plunder of their more industrious, 
perhaps more wealthy, neighbouts. On which side 
nbstUities began, we know not ; but the Jews, even 
if they only apprehended an attack,' h'id horrible 
remimsoenees of, recent disasters, oar traditions, not 
very remote, of the days of Caligula ; and might, 
not unnaturally, think that there was wisdom in en- 
deavouring to be th49 first in the field; and that it 
was better to perish with arms in thelir hands, than 
stand still, as in former times, to be tamely pillaged 
and butchered. All Egypt, both Alezandna and the 
Thebais, with Gyrene, arose -at once. In Egypt th^ 
Jews had at first some success ; but the Greeks feU 
back on Alexandria, mastered the Jews within the 
city, and murdered the whole race. Maddened by 
this intelligence, as well 4is by the memory of 
former cmelties, the Jews Of C3rrene, headed by 
Lueuas'and Andrew, by some supposed, thougn 
improbably, two names of the same individual, 
swept all over Lower Egypt, where they were 
joined by a host of their countrymen, and penetrated 
into the Thebais, or even further, and exacted the 
most dreadful retribution for the present and the 
past. Horrid tales were told of the atrocities they 
committed — some of their rulers they sawed asunder 
from head to foot; they fiayed their bodies, and 
clothed themselves with their skins, twisted their 
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entrailB and wore them as girdles, and anointed 
themselves with blood. We are even told that this 
.people, so scrupulous in the refusal of all unclean 
rood, nevertheless feasted on the bodies of Uieir 
enemies. With barbarity, foe which they coidd 
quote better precedent, they are said to have thrown 
tnem to wild beasts, and forced, them to fight on 
the theatres as gladiators. S20,000 fell before their 
remorseless vengeance. Whether these cannibal 
atrocities were true or not, that they should be pro* 
parted and credited shows the detestation mi 
wmch the race was held. Lupus, the Roman ^o» 
vemor, meanwhile, without troops, sat an inactive 
spectator of this devastation; while Lucuas, the 
Jewish leader, is reported to have assumed the 
style and title of king. 

The ifiame spread to Cyprus, where the Jews were 
numerous and wealthy. . One Artemio placed him* 
self at their head; they rose and m^sacred 340,000 
of their fellow*citizens ;^ the whole populous city of 
Salamis became a desert. The revolt in Cyprus 
-was first suppressed ; Hadrian, afterward emperor, 
landed on the island, and marched to the assistance 
of the few inhabitants who had been able to act on 
the defensive. He defeate4 'the Jews, expelled 
them from the island, to wlK>Sf beautiful jcoasts no 
Jew was ever after permitted to apptoach* If one 
were accidentally wrecked on the inhospitable shore, 
he was instantly put to death* Martins Tuibo 
was sent by sea, tot the purpose of expedition, with 
a considerable force of horse and foot, to the coast 
of Cyrene. As far as the campaign can be traced, 
it seems that he marched against jGidrew, and, after 
much hard fighting, suppressed the iusunrection in 
that province, and then turned upon- Egypt, where 
Lucuas still made- head. Lucuas, acoordlng to a 
tradition preserved b^ Abulf haragi, attempted to 
force his way by the isthmus of Suez ; and some, 
at least, of his followers found their way to Pales* 
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tine. The losci of the Jews, as might be expected, 
"was immense; their own traditions report, that as 
many fell in this disastrous war, as ori^nally es« 
caped from Egypt under Moses — 600,000 men. 

Cyprus was scarcely subdued, and the war was 
still raging in Egypt, when tidings arrived that the 
Jews of Mesopotamia were in arms. Probably the ^ 
eastern J«ws nad found that, by the conquests of 
Trajan, <hey had changfed masters for the worse.-^ 
Under the Parthian kings they had lived in peace, 
mimolested in their religion, sometimes making 
proselytes of the highest rank— in the case of Izates 
—of kings themselves ; and they were oppressed by 
no exclusive -taxation. The Jews of Africa and 
Syria might have looked with repining envy on their 
more prosperous brethren in- Babylonia: the scene 
of the great captivity was now become the only 
dwelling of Jewish peace and Jewish independence ; 
while the land of milk and honey ^flowed with the 
bitter fitreams of servitude, and persecution. Even 
if the Babylonian Jews did not, hs gratitude and 
policy would equally have urged, during the war 
between Rome and her eastern rivaU manfully take 
arms in favour of their protectors against the ene- 
mies and oppressors of their race — ^if they left the 
armies of Parthia to fight their own battles, and 
quietly waited to be transferred to the conqueror ; 
-yet, when they werp included, by the victories of 
Trajan, within the pale of Roman oppression— vi- 
sited In their turn by that fierce soldiery which had 
trampled on the ruins of Jerusalem — made liable, 
perhaps, to a capitation tax for the maintenance of 
a heathen temi^e,— it was bv no means surprising 
if they endeavoured to shake off the galling and 
unwonted yoke. Their insurrection was soon sup- 
pressed by the vigour of Lucius Quietus, a man of 
Moorish race, and considered the ablest soldier in 
,the Romsm army. The commission of Quietus was 
not only to subdue, but to expel the Jews from the 
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whole district. The Jews defended themselves with 
obstinate coiHrage, and, though overpowered, still 
remained in Mesopotamia. Tlie immediate appoint* 
ment of L. Quietus to the government of Judea, 
seems to intimate some apprehension of commo- 
tions in that province^ which might be kept down by 
the terrors of^is name. In the liext year (A. C« 
117) Trajan died, and Hadrian ascended the tnrone* 
For the Mesopotamian Jews alone this was a for- 
tunate occurrence} for as the prudent Hadrian 
abandoned all the conquests of his predecessor in 
the East, and re-established the Euphrates as the 
boundan^ of the Roman eminre, they fell again under 
the milder dominion of their ancient sovereigns-— 
The new emperor was not. likely to entertain very 
favourable sentiments towards his Jewish subjects. 
He had b^en m eye-witness of the horrible scenes 
which had cijBisolated the lovely island of Cjrpms ; 
be had seen the voluptuous Idalian groves reeking 
with blood; or Unwholesome with the reeentcamase, 
of their inhabitants; the gay and splendid cities 
reduced to the silence of desolation. It is not im* 

grobable that the same mischiefs might seem. to* be 
rooding in Palestine. An edict was issued, tanta- 
mount to the total suppression of Judaism : it inter" 
dieted circumcision, the, refading of the Law, and 
the observation of the Sabbath. It was followed 
by a blow, if possible^ mone fatal : the intention of 
the emperor was announced to annihilate at once 
all hopes of the restoration of the Holy City^ by the 
establishment of a Roman colony in Jerusalem, and 
the foundation of a fane, dedicated to Jupiter, on 
the site of their fallen Temple. A town had pro- 
bably risen by degrees out of the nans of Jeru- 
salem, where the three great towers and a part of 
the western wall had been left as a protection to the 
Rdman garrison : but the formal establishment of a 
colony implied the perpetual alienation of the soO* 
and Its legal appropriation to the itranffer. The 
Vol. IIL— I 
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Jews looked on with diennay, with anguish, with 
secret thoughts of revenge, at length with hopes of 
immediate and splendid deliverance. It was an 
opinion, deeply rooted ii^ the hearts of all faithful 
Ifl^raeliies, that in the (jlarkest hour of the race of 
Abraham, when his children were at the extrenie 
point of degradation and wretchedness, that even 
then the arm of the Lord would be irevealed, and 
the expected Messiah would iti^e his sudden and 
glorious appearance* They were now sounding the 
lowest depths of misery, ^hey were forbidden^ 
under penalties sternly enacted and rigidly enforced^ 
to initiate their children into the chosen family of 
God. Their race was in danger of becoming exi 
tinct ; for even the blood of Abraha/n would little 
avail the uncircumcised. Their eity wai^ not merely 
a mass of ruins, inhabited by the stranger, but the 
Pagans were abQut to make their permanent re* 
sidence upon the site of Sion, and* a temple to a 
Gentile idol to usurp, the place of the Holy of Holies. 
• At this momentoiiS'period it was announced that 
the Messiah had appeared. He had come in power 
and 'in glory ; his- name fulfilled the gveat prophecy 
of Baalam* > Bareochab, the Son of the Star, was 
that star which was ta " arise out of Jacob." — 
Wonders attended upon his person: he breathed 
flames from his mouthy whrch, no doubt, would bum 
up the strength of the proud oppressor, and wither 
the armies of the •tyrannical Hadrian^ Above all, 
the greatest of the Rabbins^ the living oracle of 
divine truth, whose profound- learning was looked 
tq> to by the whole race of Israel, acknowledged the 
claiitis of the new Messiah, and openly attached 
himself to his fortunes : he was called the standard* 
bearer of the Son of the' Star. Rabbi Akiba was 
said not to be of the pure blood of Israel, but de- 
scended (such is the Rabbinical genealogy) from 
Sisera, the general of Jabin, king of Tyre, by a 
Jewish mother. For forty years he had lived a 
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simple shepherd, tending the flocks of a rich citizen 
of Jerus^em. named Csdba Sheva. Love made him 
the wisest of his age. He became enamoured of 
his master's daughter: the wealthy Jew rejected 
the indigent shepherd, who was an alien from the 
race of Israel But the lovers w^re secretly mar- 
ried, and Ajkiba left his bride immediately, and spent 
twelve years in study under the tuition of R. Eliezer 
and R. Joshua. He returned, it is said, with 12,000 
disciples. But the unrelenting father had disinhe- 
rited his daughter. They lived in the greatest 
penury ; and she bore her first child on -a bed of 
straw. Akiba went back for twelve years more to 
the seat of learning. He returned again, followed 
by 24,000 disciples ; and the father, at length ap- 
peased or overawed by the fame of his son-in-law, 
broke his vow of implacable resentment, and be- 
stowed on them sufficient property to enable them 
to live in splendour. A thousand volumes would 
not contain, the wonderful things which Akiha did 
and said. He could give a reason for the use of 
,the most insignificant letter of the Law ; and, it is 
boldly averred, that God revealed more to him than 
he did to Mpses,. He first committed itl^e traditions 
to writing, and thus laid the groundwork for the 
celebrated Mishna, or Comment on the Law. A 
striking story is told of Akiba. His great maxim 
was, " that every thing, is ordajnea ^ heaven for 
ihe best." With this axiom on his lips, he tvas 
tiding with some oT his followers near too. ruins of 
Jerusalem. They burst into tears at;the melancholy 
sight ; for, to heighten . their grief, they beheld a 
jackall prowling upon the Hfll of the Temple.— 
Akiba only observed, that the very successes of the 
idolatrous Romans, as they fulfilled the words of the 
prophets, were grounds of loftier hopes for the 
people of God. The end of these Jofty hopes must 
nave severely tried the resignation or Akiba. He 
was yet in the zenith of his fame, though now nearly 
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190 yeftrs old, the period of life to which his greilt 
prototype, Moses, attained ; if indeed his. biogra- 
phers have not rather conformed his life to that 
model: he is said also by some to have been the 
head of the Sanhedrin, wliea fiarcochab, or Coziba, 
announced his pretensions as the Messiah. Akiba 
had but newly returned from a visit, or from a flight, 
to his Mesopotamian brethren $ and whether the 
state of affairs at Nahardea and:Nisibis had awak- 
ened his hopes and inflamed a noble jealousy, which 
induced him to risk any hazard to obtain equal inde- 
pendence for his brethren in Judea; or whether 
there was any general and connected plan for the 
reassertion of Jewish liberty,* he threw himself at 
once into the party of the heaveii-inspired insurgent. 
*'. Behold,*^ said the hoary ehthusiast, in*^ assembly 
of the listenioff people, ''the Star that- is come out 
of Jacob ; the aay» of the redemption are at hand. * 
" Akiba,^ saidfthe more cautious R. Johanan^ '* the 
grass will spring from thy jaw-bone, and yet the son 
of David wiU not have come.*' The period of the 
flr6t appearaiice of the pretended Messiah is by no 
means certain, ev^ his rdal name is unknown; he 
is designated onlv by his title, JBaicochab^ the Son 
of the Star, which his disappointed' countrymen, in 
their bittemesst changed to Barcost>a, the Son of a 
Lie» He is said to have been a robber; he had 
learned a. trick of keeping. lighted* tow, or straw, in 
his* mouth, which was the secret of his breathing 
flames, to the terror of his enemiedj and the un- 
boundei) confidence of 'his partizans. He seems to 
have been an^an of no common vigour and ability ; 
but, unhappily, this second Jewish wtfr had no Jo- 
sephus, and the whole history of the campaigns, 
where the Jews manifestly gained^great advantages 
and in which the most able general of Rome, Seve- 
rus, found it expedient to act on the defensive, and 
reduce the province rather by blockade and famine, 
than by open war, can onIy,be made Out from three 
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flhort chapters of Dio Cassius, occasional brief no- 
tices in other authors, and the Legends of the Tal- 
mud. Lucius Quietus, the able conqueror of Meso- 
potamia, suspecljed of ambitious designs on the 
empire, had been deprived, first of his kindred 
Moorish troops, then of his province,, and finally qf 
his life. By a curious coincidence, the Roman 
commander, to whom the final demolition of Jeru- 
salem had been committed by Titus, bore the name 
of Terentius Rufus ; the Prefect in Palestine, at the 
commencement of the revolt i^nde;: Barcochab, was 
T. Annius, or Tynnius, called by the Rabbins, Ty»- 
rannus, or Tumus Rufus, the Wicked. T*hu8 the 
two men, who were the objects of the deepest de- 
testation to the Jews, are perpetually confounded. 
Rufus Is said, by. the command of Hadrian, to have 
driven the plough over the ruins of. Jerusalem. At 
the first threatehing of the revolt, probably after the 
visit of Hadrian, to thq East, in the year 130 (A. C), 
Rufus poured all the troops at his command into 
Judea ; he seized and imprisoned Akiba ; but either 
his forces or his abilities were unequal to the crisis. 
The Romans could not believe thai with the me- 
mory of tHe former war still on the lips of the 
fathers of the present generation, the Jews would 
provoke the dangler of a second exterminatrng con- 
flict. But for some time the insurgents had been, 
busily employed in laying'up stores of arms. By 
degrees they got possession of all the 8tlx)ng heights, 
raised walls and fortifications, dug or eidarged sub- 
terranean passages and caverns, lK)th for retreat and 
communication, and contnved, by holes from above, 
to let light and air into those secret citadels, where 
they deposited their arms, held their councils, and 
concealed themselves from the vigilance of the 
enemy. Multitudes crowded openly, or stole in 
•ecret to range themselves under the banner of the 
Messiah. Native Jews and strangers swelled his 
jwks, It is probable that many of ^ fugitives 
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from the insurgeDtfl in Egypt and C^rene^Hpad found 
their way to Palestine, and lay hid in caves and 
fastnetnses. Even ^anr who were not Jews, for 
the sake of plunder and the license of war, united 
themselves with theirebels. . No doubt some from 
the M^sopotamian provinces came to the aid of 
their brethren. The whole Jewish race throughout 
the world was in commotion ; those who dared not 
betray flieir interest in the common cause openly, 
did so in aecret, and perhaps some of the wealthy 
Jews in the remote provinces privately contributed 
from their treasures. Barcoohah, if \ve may believe 
the Rabbins,.found jiimself at tbe*head of 800,000, 
a statement solmewhat invalidated by the addition, 
that there waiTnot a^soldier who could -not, putting 
his horse at full speed, tear up .a cedar of Lebanon 
by the roots. Those who had denied or disguised 
their ^circumcision, hastened to r^hewthat distin- 
guishing mark of their Israelitish iiescent, and to 
entitle themselves to a share in the gtekt redemption. 
The Christians alone stood aloof, and would lend 
no ear, nor pay respect, to 'the claims of Another 
Messiah ; a man of robbery and bloodshed, of earthly 
pretensions, ahd the aspirant founder of a tempor^ 
kingdom. Bamichab is.rcnported to have revenged 
hhnself by the most cmel persecutions on those 
most dangSTQUs .jopponents to liis claim as the 
Messiah. . 

The first > expedition of Barcochab was to make 
himself master of the ruins of Jerusalem. As we 
have before observed, probably some sort of rude 
town had grown up amid the wreck of the city. 
Pious pilgrim» no doubt stole in seeret to pay theit 
adorations on the sacred hill ^. and some woidd 
think it worth while to venture all hazards, if their 
last remainli mig^t repose within the circuits of .the 
Holy City. "With what triumph muet they have 
crowded to the same spot, when the conquering 
banner of the Messiah was unfolded ; for here Bar4. 
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cochat) opexilj assfimed the name of king*, and is 
said to have issued coins *with his superscription, 
and'with the y^ar of the freedom of Jerusalem as 
the ^ate.* Still the Jews avoided a battle in the 
open field. Turhus Ruftts revenged himsel/ with 
the most unrelenting cruelties on the defenceless. 
According to Eusebms, he put to death thousands 
of men, womeii, and children. But the obstinate 
courage and activity of the Je^ was unbroken; 
they pursued their deliberate system of defence, so 
that, on the arrival of the famous Julius Sevems to 
take the con^mand, they were in possession of fifty 
of the Strongest castles, and 9B& villagesb But 
Sevenis had learned the art of war against desperate 
savages in Britain. ' He tprhed tfer own policy 
against the insurgfents. He ventured on no genera] 
battle with an enemy now perhaps grown to an 
overwhelming force V but he attacked their strong 
holds in detsul, cut off their supplies, and neduced 
them to the gr^test distress \by famine. Yet the 
Komans experienced, on their side, c<M3siderable 
losses ; for Hadrian, whether with the army or in 
the neiffhboutfaood, did no^ adopt the customary 
^orm in his despatches to the- senate,' "I rejoice if 
an is well'with you and your childrien ; with myself 
and the army all is well.** ' In Jerusaleih the insur- 

Sents were disheartehed'and confounded by the sud- 
en falling in of the vast subterranean vanUsy where, 
according to tradition, the remains of Solomon were 
buried. It was reported that this had been the trea- 
sure-house as well as the sepulchre, of the Jewish 
kings, and stories- were citrrent that John Hyrcanus 
and Herod had successively violated th^ cemeteries^ 
aiid enriched, themselves with their spoils. Now 



^'Ttiere is no bistoric&l Qccount ot this event, ^ougb there seemi 
little doubt of the flict Tyseben and others have eonduded, fW>m 
•zUutoolos, that be waain posnaiion of Jerasalem for three yemra; 
If so, it was (h>in 038 to 135. Tb» coins, hovever, are of veiy doulMAil 
date and aatbority. "> 
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their sudden fall not only made the Hill of Sion in- 
secute, but was considered as of awful oipen. The 
Romans, probably after a hard coi^test, made them- 
selves masters of Jerusalem, and rsized every build*' 
ing that remained to the ground; it was then; per- 
haps, if not before, that the, plough was passed by 
Bufua over the devoted ground. 
) At length, the diseipUne ' of the Roman troops, 
and the consummate conduct of Severus, brought 
the war nearly to a close^ The strong city of " 
Either alpne remained, the metropolis and citadel 
of the. infturgents. The situation of this city is not 
certainly known; it is placed by Eusebius near 
Beth-horon, by others near the sea. How long 
Bither stood out afterthe sieige w^s actually formec^ 
is eqUaUy uncertain. When atfairs. began, to wear 
a gloomy aspect' (thus write the Rabbins)/ Eliezer, 
the son of Hamaaai,ei\j,oined. the besieged to seek 
their last resource, prayer to the God of their 
fathers. AH day long the. zealous Rabbi was on 
his knees. As Ipng as he prayed, like Moses during 
the battle with the Amalekites in the desert, so. long 
the Jews assumed new courage, and fought with 
imoonquerable fury. A Samaritan undertook to 
silence - by treachery the devopt and prevailing 
Kabbi. He stole up tahim wl^ere he was kneeling * 
in prayer on a conspicuous emii^ence, and ^hispered 
some uKlistinct words in his aar. The vigilant Bar* 
cochab demanded what wa^.the object of his mes- 
sage. The Rabbi could not. answer. The Sama- 
ritan, after long pretended reluctance, declared that 
it was an answer to a secret message confided to 
him by the Rabbi, about capitulation. Barcochab 
commanded the Rabbi to be -executed on the ^pot 
This barbarous measure alienated ancl dispirited his 
followers. Bither was at lenj^h storih6d, Bar- 
cochab was killed, and his head carried in triumph 
to the . Roman camp. It wa^ again on the fatal 9th ^ 
of Ab (August), uie anniversary of the double 
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destruction of J^rasalem, that Bitber fell ; it was 
razed to the ground. 

Of the massacre the Ral>t>ins teU frightful stories, 
bat their horror is tnitiff&ted by their extravagance. 
More are said to have 'raUen at Bither than escaped 
with-MoBes from Egsnpt. The* h6rs.es waded up to 
their bits in carnage. Blood flowed so copiously, 
that the stream carried stones weighing four pounds 
into the sea^ according to their account, forty miles 
distant. Tiie dead covered eighteen square miles, 
and the inhabitants of the adjacent region had no 
need to manure their ground, for seven years. A 
more trustworthy authority, Dio OasiSius, states, 
that during the whqle war tpe enormous number of 
560,000 fell by the sword, not including those who 
perished by famine, disease, and fire.. The whole 
of Judea- was a desert, wolves and hyaenas went 
howling along the streets of the desolate cities. 
Tiiose who escaped the'swotd were scarcely more 
fortunate; they were reduced to slavery by thou- 
sands. There was a great fair held under a cele- 
brated Terebinth, which tradition had consecrated 
as the very tree under which Abraham had pitched 
hisr' tent. Thither his ' miserable children were 
brought in droves, ahd sold as ci^eap as horses. 
Others were carried' away and sold at Gaza; others 
transported to Egypt. The account of/ the fate^of 
Rabbi Akiba is singrularly characteristic. He was 
summoned for exammation before tbe odious Tumus 
Rufus. In the middle of his interrogations, Akiba 
remembered that it was the hour of prayer. He 
fell on his knees, regardless of the presence of the 
Roman, and of. the pending trial for life and death, 
and calmly went through his devotions. In the 
prison, while his lips were burning with thirst, he 
nevertheless aippli^a his scanty pittance of water to 
his ablutions. The barbarous Roman ordered the, 
old man to be flayed alivet, and then put to death.' 
The most furious perisecution was commenced 
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against, all the Rabbins, \^ho were consid^^ the 
authors and ringleaders of the. insurrection. . Cha- 
nania the 9on of Theradion Was detected reading 
and expounding ihe LaW^ he W9» burned with the 
book which he was reading. It Waa forbidden to 
fill up the number of the great Synagogue, or $an- 
Jiedrin ; bi^t Akiba, just ^fore his death, had Earned 
five new tnember^} and « Judali -the son of Bava 
secretly nominated others ih a mountain glen, where 
he had taken refuge. Soldiers, werjs sent to surprise 
Judah ; he calmly awaited their, coming, and was 
transfixed by 300 spears. . . 
I Hadrian, to ai^iihilate for ever all hopes of the 
restoration of the Jewish kingdom, accomplished 
his plan of founding a new qity onthe sit^ of Jeru- 
salem, peopled by a colony of foreigner^.. The 
city was called, ^lia Capitolini ; i^lia after tiie 
praenomen\of the eniperor, Capitolipi, as dedicated 
to the Jupiter of the QapitoL' An edict was issued, 
prohibiting any Jew Ctom. entering the new city on 
pain of death, or even approaching its environs^ so 
as jo contemplate even at a distance its sacred 
height. More effectually to keep them away, the 
image of k swine was placed over the gate leading 
to Bethlehema The more peaceful Christians wero 
permitted to establish themselves within the waills, 
"iandi^lia became the sefit of a flourishing chiurcb 
and bishopncJc 
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BOOK XIX, 

» . • , ■ 

rBK PATRIARCH Of THE W9ST, A5D 'THE PRINCE OW 

TtTE CAPTITITT. 

BB-egtabtiskment of tMeCkmmunitf—Pntriankof Tiberias'^his Power 
and Dominions — Jot* inJ!gfpt-^Jtsi*Minor—Oroeee—Italy^t^ain 
'^Oaul—OeriMnp— Origin and M'ature of the Ra^binieM JiutMoritjf 
— 73U Worgkip.of the Sfnagogw-^Eelrly tiistory of the Patriarch" 
mlo— Civil ContesU^OonteoU with the Bahylonian Jews—Rdatibm 
mitkRome. 

For the foutth time the Jewish people seemed oa 
the brink of extenniDation. Nebuch^dnezzary Aiv- 
tiochus, TituSy Hs^rian, had successively exerted 
their utmost power to ex^ffuish, not merely the 
political existence of th« state, but even the sepa- 
rate being of the people. It might have appeared 
impossible that any tbiflff like a. community should 
again revive within Palestine; stijl more so, that 
the multitudes of "iews scattered over the whole 
face of the worid, should maintain any corres- 
pondence or ip<eUtgence, continue a distinct and 
unmingled.race, or resist the process of absorption 
into the general' population, whiph is the usual fate 
of small bddies of strangers, settled in remote and 
unconnected regions^ In less than sixty years after 
the war under Hadriaip^ before the close of the 
second century after Christ, the Jews present the. 
extrjioidinary spectacle of two regular and organized 
communities; one under a sort of spiritual head, the 
Patriarch t)/ Tiberias, comprehending all of Israel-, 
itish descent who inhabited the Roman empire ; the 
other under Uie Prince of the Captivity, to whom 
all the eastern Jews paid their allegiance Gibbon 
has briefly stated the growth of the former of these 
«)rixicipalitie8 with his usual general accuracy, as 
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regards facts, though the relation is coloured by hi« 
usual sarcastic tone, in vhich the bitter antipathy 
of his school to the Jewish race is strongly marked 
•* Notwithstanding these repeated provocations, the 
resentment of thfe Roman princes expired after the 
victory; nor i^ere their apprehensiona continued 
beyond the period of , war and dsfiiiger. By the 
general indulgence of polytheism, and by the mild 
temper of Anlpninus PiuSa the J^ws were restored 
to their ancient pririleges^ and once more obtained 
the permission of circumcising their, children, with 
the easy restraint that they should never confer on 
any foreign proselyte that di»tinguislung m^rk of 
the Hebrew race; ^lie numerous remains of that 
people, though ther were still excluded litwn the 
precincts of Jerusalem, were permitied to form and 
to maintam considerable establishments both in 
Italy and in the prbvmces, tp aciquire thtf freedom 
of Rome, to enjoy municipal honours, and to obtain, 
at the same time, an exemption from the burthen- 
some and expensive offices of society; The mode 
ration or the contempt 6f the Il6mans giive a legal 
sanction to the form of ecclesias^cal police which 
was instituted by the^ vanquished sect. The patri- 
arch, who had fixed his residence at Tiberias, was 
empowered to appwnt his subordinate ministers and 
apostles,' to exercise a domestic jurisdiction, and to 
receive from Jiis despised brethren an annual contri- 
bution. New synagogues were frequently erected 
in the principal citiei^ off thi? ei;iipire ; and the Sab- 
baths, the fasts, and the festivals, which were either 
commanded by the Mosiaic Law, or enjoined by the 
traditions of the llabbins, were celebrated in the 
most solemn and public manner,. Such gentle 
treatment, insensibly assuaged the stem temper of 
the Jews. Awakened from their dream of pro- 
phecy aid conquest, they assumed the behaviojir of 
peaceable and industrious subjects. Their' irre- 
concilable hatred of mankind, instead of fiammg 
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out in aots of blood and violence, evaporated in 
less dangerous, gratifications. They embraced 
every opportunity of over-reaching the idolaters 
' in trade : and they pronounced secret and ambi- 
guous imprecations against the haughty kingdom 
of Edom.'^ . 

Unfortunately, it, is among th^ most difficult parts 
of Jewish history to trace the growth of the 
patriarchal authority established in Tiberias, and 
its recognition by the whole scattered body of the 
nation, who, with disinterested aseal, and, we do not 
scruple to add, a noble attachment to the race of 
Israel, became voluntary subjects and tributaries to 
their spiritual soveteign, and united with one mind 
and one. heart to establish their 'commmiity on a 
settled , basis. It is a singular •spectacle to behold 
a nation dispersed in every region of the world, 
without murmur or repugnance, submitting to the 
regulations, and taxing tiiemselves to support the 
grfliatness of a isupremacy which rested solely on 
public opinion, and had no tamtxnal power whatever 
to enforce its decr^s. li was not long before the 
Rabbins, who had been hunted down with unrelent- 
ing cruelty, began to creep forth from their places 
of concealment; the dtfath of Hadrian, in a few 
years a^ter the termination of the war, tnd the 
accession of the ipild Antpniniis, gave them courage^ 
not merely to '^nake their public appearance, but 
openly to re-establish their schools and ferjrnagogaes* 

* According to tbcfalse Jowphos, Toepho, the mtndsop of Esau, 
eonducted into Italy the army of ^neas, kingof Carthage. Another 
colony of Idameans, flyfaigfrdm the swofd of David, took neface va the 
domiDiona of Romulua. For these, or for othec reasons of equal weight, 
t(te name of Edom was applied hy the Jews to the Roman empire.^ 
• CHbhm^t noti, The Mm Josephus is a romancer of very modem dale, 
thoodi some of these l^^ds are probably naore ancient It may be 
woru GonaideriBg Whether inany of the stories in the Tahmid are not 
bisiory, in a Kgurati^e <Usg<kis8, adopied from prudeqce. The Jews 
might dare to say many things of Rome, nndervAe significant appelta- 
tion of Edom, which tH^ feared M atier pubKcly. Later and more 
ignorant ages toolc Hterally, and, perhapa, embellished, what was iDfUr 
ligible among the generatum to which it was addressed. 
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The schooler Jamnia, called the vineyard, becatifle 
the scholars stood in regular rows, was.reop)ened;, 
and the Jewish youth crowded to the feet of their 
acknowledged teachers. Of the Rabbins who were 
considered legitimate members of the great Sanhe- 
drin, there escaped the lAorm, Simon the son of 
Gamaliel, who had an hereditary title to the presi- 
dency (he is said to hare been the only young 
scholar. who escaped the wreck ot Either): five 
who had beeb'iiamed by Judah the son of Bava, 
Judah the son of' Ilai, Simon'the son of Jochair R. 
Jose, R, Elasar, R. Nehemiah, and lastly, R« Meir.* 
The first piou^ care of the Rabbins was to obtain 
permission }o perform funeral rites for their brethren 5 - 
this indulgence was long celebrated by a thanks- 
giving in their dafly prayers: their next, to. obtain 
an abrogation of ^the pers6cutijig edicts. Fbr this 
purpose Simon Ben Jochai, and a youth of great- 
promise, were sent to Rome. This journey •. is • 
adorned with the customary fabled. ; They obtained 
the favour of the emperor by a miraculous cure of 
Ills sick daughter. It is certain, however,- that 
Antoninus issued a^ edict whi6h permitted the Jewf 
to perform the rite of circumcision ; but, as Ihough 
he apprehended that the religion of this despised 

geople might still m^ke proselytes, they were for- 
iddeU'to initiate strangers into the family of I«raeL* 
Still it should seem that in Palestiud they were 
watched with jealous vigilance. A dtory is related 
of. the fall of the sehool in Jamnia. (Jabne), which 
shows as well the unruly spirit of the Jews, as the 
rigorous poHce of the Romans. Simo^ Ben Jochai, 
who appears to have been by no meai^s a safe person 
to be intrusted with a mission to Rome, makes a 

* Pefbaps Uie confusion between tM Jews and ChiijBtians, whose 
tf pld progKflB excited great alarm, miglit lie tlie veal cause of this 
limitation; or it miglit be aimed at tlie Judaizing Christians, who 
insisted on circumcising their new converts ; though, after all, if is by 
no .means improbable that Judaism still made proselytes from tli« 
heathen. 
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pfominent iigiire in the narrative. Doring^a public 
debate,' at which R. Jehuda, R.- Jose» and R. Simon 
Ben Jochai were present, the topic of discussion 
was the national character of their Roman masters. 
The cautioHs Jehuda turned^ the dangerous subject 
to their praise, on thotie points on which a Jew might 
conscientiously admire his oppressors* **How 
splendid,^' he exclaimed, ** are the public works of 
• this people ! In e-veiy city they have built spacious 
market-places for the public use, for the commerce, 
and for the amusement of the inhabitants. They 
throw noble bridged* over the rivers, and thus unite 
separate provinces, and facilitate the mutual inter- 
com»e<of distant re^ns. How beautiful are their 
baths, which contribute as much to the health as to 
the e.njoym6nt of Hhe people !" Thus spoke R. 
. Jehuda, the president. The fiery Simon Ben Jochai 
■ sprang up, and cried aloud, " Why this adulatoiy 
encomium on heathens 1 For what purpose are all 
these worlds erected, but to gratify their own rapa- 
city and faeUitate .their exactions 1 Why do they 
/build spacious ma)-ket-places but for the assembling 
Altogether, of harlots tp gratify their licentiousness 1 
Their baths are erected only for their own sensual 
delights ; their bridges, that their collectors of tribute 
may pass trova land to land. We bccupy ourselves 
ixi Divine lore ; i»e study eternal aqd disregard tem- 
poral advantages." . - . . 

The consequence of this imprudent speech was a 
formal accusation before the authqrities. Simon 
was adjudged to have forfeited his Ufe. R. Jose, 
because he had maintained a suspicious silence, 
waa bimished: R. Jehuda alone obtained a geii^eral 
license to teach. Simon fled, but the school was 
•suppressed. AHo^r proof of the perpetual appre- 
hension of insurrection is thus related. The trum- 
pet blast, which was mounded at the commencement 
■of the month Tisri, ' awakened the suspicion of a 
.governor, ignorant of Hebrew cuartdms: it was 
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report^ to be a signal for general revolt. ^ The g9 
vernor was appeased, by a prudent arrangement of 
Simon the son of Gamaliel, wl^o Ordered that the 
trumpet should sound, not at the commenoement, 
only in the. middle of the prayers, ihus clearly 
forming part of the service. 

Nor was the. reign of 4he philosophic M.'Aurelia8 
without danger, perhaps not without well-grounded 
suspicion of the Jews. Th^ victories of Avidius 
Cassius over VologeseSj.king of Parthia, and the cap- 
ture of Gtesiphon, aftei; a long siege, brought the Me- 
sopotamian Jews once tnore under the dominion of 
Rome, fieleucia, inr which there ivere many Jews, 
capitulated, but in violation of the terms, four or five 
thousand persons were put to the sword. Cassias 
assumed the purple in Syria: the Jews are supposed 
to have joined his standard ; fpr Marcus Aureliusy 
though he displayed his characteristic lenity towards 
the Roman insurgents,' punished the intrfictable JeweT 
with the repesd of the favourable laws of Antoninus 
Pius. Their conduct seems to have ru£}ed the tem- 
per of the philosophic emperor,* who declared that 
they were more unruly than the wildSauromatse and 
Marcomanni, against whom he wasvengaged in war. 
Yet these severe laws were either speedily annulled, 
or never carried. into execution.. The Rabbinical 
dominion gradually ix>se to greater power; the 
schools flotirished: perhaps in this interval the 
^at synagogue or Sanhedrin.had its other migra- 
tions, from Osha to Shepharaam; from Shepharaam 
to Bethshaaraim, from Bethshaaraim to SepphoriSy 
and finally to Tiberias, where it fixed its pontifical 
throne, which maintained its supsemac^ for several 
centuries. Tiberias, it may be remembered, was a 
town biiilt by Hejod Antipas, over an ancient ceme- 
tery,' and therefore abominated by |he more scrupu- 
lous Jews, as a dwelling of uncleanness. But the 
Rabbins soon obviated this objection^ Simon Ben 
Jochai, by his. cabalistic art, discovered the exact 
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■pot ^here the biiml-place had been; this was 
narked ofiVand th^-rest of the city declared, on the 
same unerring^ •authority, to be clean. Here then, in 
this noble city, on the shpre of the sea of Galilee, the 
Jewish pontiff fixed his throne ; the Sanhedrin, if it 
had not, as the Jews pretend? existed during all the 
reverses of the nation, was formally re-established. 
Simon, the son and heir of -Gamaliel, was acknow* 
ledged afi the Patri€urch of the JeWs, and Nasi or Pre- 
sident of the Sanhedrin. R.- Nathan was the Ab- 
beth-din ; and the celebrated R* Meir^ the Hachim, 
or Head of the- Law« In every regicin of the West, 
in every province of the Roman empire, the Jews of 
every .rank and class jsubmitted, with, the utmost 
readiness, to the away of their spiritual potentate. 
His mandates were obeyed, his legates received with 
honour, his supplies levied without difficulty, in 
Rome, in Spain, in Africa. At a somewhat later 
period, probably about, the reign of Alexander Seve- 
rus, the Christian writer, Qrigen, thus describes the 
power of the JewislvPatriarch. " Even npw, when 
the Jews ;a*e. under the dominion of Rome, and pay 
the didrachm» how great, by the permission of Caesar 
is the power of their Etlmarch ! I myself have been 
a witness -that it is little less than, that of a king. 
For they secretly pa9» judgments according to their 
Law ; and some .are capitally condemned, not wiUi 
open and acknowledge^ authority, but with the con- 
nivance of thfe emperor. This I have learned, and ' 
am fully acquainted with, by^ng^esidence in their 
country*." 

Here then it may be well to lake a survey of these 
dominions of the western Patriarch, to ascertain, 
as far as possible, the origin and condition of ^e 
different settlements of Jews in Europe, Western 
Asia, and Africa, the coitbtitution of their societieSt 
And i;he nature of the 'authority exercised by the 
supreme 'pontiff. ^ , 

it will have been seen, in many incidental noticei^ 
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that long before the dissolution of the Jewish iBtate^ 
before the promulgation of Christianity, this people 
were widely dispersed oyer the whole face of the 
globe. The following passage of Philo, in his letter, 
of Agrippa, which might be confirmed by orther quo- 
tations from Josephus, describes their state in hfe 
own days (the leign of Paligula) : ^'Jerusalem ia 
tiie city of my ancestors, the metropolis, not only of 
Judea,but Of manv other provinces, in conisequenee 
of the colonies which it has at .different times sent 
out into the neighWuring i^ountrtea, Egypt, Ph<B«* 
nioia, SjTria, and Cnlesyria; and ^ into more distant 
regions,. Pamphylia, OiHoia, the .greatest part of 
Asia Minor, aafar as Bithynia, and th^ remote shores 
of ^e Euxine ; so also into Europe; into Thessaly» 
Bceotia, Mace^nia, ^fitolia^ Attic^f'Argos, Connth, 
and into most, and those the besty parte of the Pelo- 

?onnesus$ and not only are the continent* full -of 
ewish colonies, but the principal islands also, Hur 
bcea, Cyprus, and Crete. I say nothing of ttie epun* 
tries beyond the Eu^rates;, for all of them,exc^ 
a small portion, particularly Babylon and the Satra- 
pies of the rich adjacent dist^ts; har^ niany- Jewiah 
mhabttants.'* The •events of the Jewish history ia 
Palestine tended to increase rattier fiian diminish the 
ifomber of those who were either drag^d aWay as 
captives, er sought pe^e and seenrity vom the de- 
yastation of then: native land, in the less troubled 
provinces of th& empire. . Eyen where they suffered 
most, through their own tuxbident^ disposition, or the 
enmity of their neighbours, they spnuig a^in from 
their undying stock, hov/eyer it might be hewn by 
the sword, or seared by the fire. Massacre seemed 
to. have no effect in shinning their ranks; and* like 
their forefkthers in Egypt, th^ still multi[died under 
the most, cruel expression. In Egypt and Cyrene, 
indeed, they had experienced the ^eatest losses, bat 
on ibe visit- of Hadrian to Alexandria, he foimd the 
city jand cbuntry stttl swarming with- Jews^ The 
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ongin and history of the E^ptian, as well as of 
the Syrian 'Jews, has been already traced. The 
Jews of Asia Minor owed their first establishment 
to Antiochus the Great, who settled g^reat numbers 
in the different cities in that region. From Asia 
Minor, they probably spread to Greece and to the 
islands. The clearest notion of their numbers in 
all this part of the world, including Galatia, Bithynia, 
and Cappadocia, may be found from the narrative of 
the Apostolic journeys. "Whatever city Paul enters, 
he seems to mid a synagogue, and a number of his 
countrymen, many of whom were powerful and opu- 
lent. We need oilly name the cities of Ephesus, 
Laodicea,' Pergamus, Thessalonica, Athens, and 
Corinth. It is probable.' thaji in Ai^ia Minor &nd in 
Alexandria, the later Jews first' generally adopted 
their commercial' habits ;' biit their condition was 
much morts secure in the fonher country than among 
the fiery inhabitaiits of the factious Egyptian city. 
Many public decrees are extant, not only of the 
lloman authorities, patticuljsirly Julius Caesar, which 
secure important privileges to the Jewish residents in 
Asia Minor, but lik^^ise local Ordinances of the dif- 
ferent cities,» Pergamus, Hsdic^cnassus, Laodicea, 
Ephesus, and Miletus, highly favour^le to these fo- 
reign denizens and«efemingto showthat the two races 
lived together on temro of perfect amity. In some 
of the occurrenoes related in the Acti^ of the Apostles, 
the Jews^ in those times appear- a considerable and 
influential, by no means' the, proscribed and odious 
race, \^hich they were^eld in other quarters. The 
public decrees usuall)r gave them the title of Ro- 
man citizens, a ptivilegre to which many of the 
Jews (the* well-known instance of St. Paul will 
occur to every one) had undoubtedly attained. It 
was their great object to obtain exemption from 
military service. In other times they do not seem 
to have objectjed to enroll themselines in the armies 
of their rulers* Some are said to have been ia 
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Alexander^'s anny; an4 an improbable story is told, 
by a doubtful authority, liec^taeus, of their refus- 
ing and obtaini|ig exemption from beiiig employed 
m building an idolatrous temple in Bal^lon. The 
striking story of Mosellama is niore authentic* 
But most likely, having betaken themselves to the 
more lucrative occupations of peace, at later pe- 
riods they pleaded that it was cdn^rary to their reU'^ 
flon to fight or to work, or even to march on the 
abbath, ^nd that jthey could i^ot partake of the 

• same meat with. the other soldiers: their plea seems 
to hav^ been admitted. Of their wealth we have a 

. curious evidence. Their contributions tO'.the Tem- 
ple were so amplef as to excite the jealous ^rapacity 
of the Roman, governor. . Cicero, iti a memorable 
oration, vindicates .FlaccuS for nj6t having permit- 
ted the provinces to be drailied of their wealth for 
such a purpose, and holds up his example to other 

. governors, complaining that Italy itself suffered by 
the exportation of so much wealth. . « 

The origin of the Jews in Italy, o^^ather, in Rome, 
is very obscure. It is usually^ ascribed to the vast 
number of slaves brought to the capital by Pompey, 

. after his conquest pf Jerusalem. J'Hese slaves 
were publicly sold in the markets^ yf * if we ate. to 
believe. Philo, they ^ere emancipated almost with- 
out exception by their tolerant nsfasters, who were 
unwilling to do violence to their religious samples^ 
Is it not more probable, that t}iere. wefesomeiJf not 
many, opulent commercial Jews already in Rome, 
who with their usual national spirit, purchased, to the 
extent of their means, their unhappy countrymen, 
and enabled them to settle in freedom in the great 
metropolis! The passagi^ j[n.Cicero,> alluded to 

* While soine Greek soldiers ^ere watching with superstitions anx- 
iety the flight of a bird, wflich was to fan of good or evil omen, they 

. weK« horror-struck to see it fall, transfixed by the arl:q|i^of their Jew- 
ish comrade. The Jew calmly answered, How much must yonder bird 
have known the secrets of futurity, 'which knew not how to avoid t^ 

; mow pf Mosellnma the Jew J - r 



I* 
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above, is conclusive evidence to the wealth of the 
Jewish community in Italy. However that may 
be» it is certain that a vast nupiber of. Jewish lib- 
ertines or freed slaves, inhabited iCbme. Tacitus 
states their number at 4000. It appears from Jose- 
phus^ as we have seen, that 8000 were present when 
Archelaus appeared before Augustus, and a vast 
number poured out to welcome the false Alexander* 
They formed the chief population of the Trans- 
tiberine region.** They shared (that is, the less 
wealthy) in the general largess of com which was 
distributed among the popre^ inhabitants of the city ; 
by a special favour of Augustus, f if th^ distribution 
fell on a Sabbath, theirportion was reserved. They 
Were expelled by Tiberius, az\d a great number 
drafted off 3S sqldiers to the unwholesome island of 
Sardinia; by Caligula they were-pppressed ; by 
Claudius once more e^elled, pr at least their syn^- 

Jogues closed, on account of the feuds between the 
ews and Christians. Tetilere, as well as else- 
where, oppression, and persecution seemed not to 
be the slightest check t6 their increase. They had 
a sort of council or house of jud^ent, whicn de-. 
cided all matters of dispute. • To this, uo doubt, either 
in the synagG^e or law court -attached to it, St. 
Paul expected to give an account of his conduct. 
The numbers of the Jews in Rome were doubtless 
much increased, but their respectability, as^ well as 
their popularity, much diminished,, by the Immense 
influx of the most destitute as well as the most un- 
ruly of the i^qe, wfto were swept into' captivity by 
thousands after the fall of ' Jerusalem* The lan- 



* I^ Ui uniMing to Me tlw malicious ntiifectioii with wliicb Bwnaip 
attempts to prove, against his Roman Catholic opponents, that th«y 
were possessors o£the Vatican. 

t It seems to have been the amusement' of the idle youth of llome 
to visit the Jewish synagogue.* The well known passaxe in the tenth 
satire of Horace, will occur to the claasical readef. Tnough we hava 
some doubts whether the Judaism of the pb»V» friend, fuscus Aristlui, 
liai not been'infexred on insufficient grounds. ^ 
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guageof the incidental notices which occur about 
the Jews in the Ls^tin authors, after this period, seems 
more contemptuous, and impliei^ that many of them 
were in the lowest state .of penury, the outcasts of 
sopiety. Juyenal bitterly complains that the beau- 
tiful and poetic groyiB of Egeria, was let out to 
mendicant hordes of Jews, who pitched their camps, 
like gipsies, in the open adr, with a wallet, and a 
bundle of hay for itneir pillow, as their only furni- 
ture. Martial alludes to Ijtiek filth, and what is curi- 
ous enough, descjribes them as pedlers, and venders 
of matcTies, which they trafficked for broken glass. 
Oftheir establiiihment inthe Other provinces in 
the Roman empire,.>ve^have no certaiti information. 
In the middle ages^ the most extraordinary fables 
were invented, cpticerning their first settlement in 
Germany, France, ?ind Spain, 'f hose relating to the 
latter country may- seiVe as a specimen. There 
they claimecfdescent from maritime adventurers ill 
the tiiioie of Solomon, or from a part of their race 
transported to that country T^hen Nebuchadnezzar 
conquered Spain !* Hebrew derivations were found 
for many ot. the Spanish cities, which proved to 
the satisfaction even of later aptiquarieisr, the early 
' settlement of* the Jews in that region ; forgetting 
entirely the close affinity of the Phoenician and 
Punic dialects with the Hebrew, and the successive 
occupation of, at least maritime, Spain, by these 
kindred nations. In fact, the Jews.spiSBad with the 
dominion .of the Roman arms, part as slave«(,part 
as freemen, with commercial objects, or seeking 
only a safe and peaceful settlement. Some, no 
doubt, obtained ^heir livelihood by reputably traffic 
or industry,- and attained to opulence j others were 

J * These fhblei we^ probabl^f invented forthe porpoee of exAilpatioff 
tbemselveg with the Christians, as, likving loQg before been separated 
lW>m the nation, they could not have borne any part in the guilt of tho 
cruciflxion of Christ. V^ben the Christians took Toledo, this plea was 
urged; pefbaps it was invented at that time. 
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adventurers, mpre unscrapnlous as to the means- 
by which they obtained their subsistence. The 
heathen could not but look with something of the 
interest excited by wond^.on thjs strange, unso- 
cial, and isolated people, who dwelt among them, 
and yet were not of them. While the philosopher 
despised the fanaticism which he could not com- 
prehend, the poQulace muigled something like awe 
with their disHke. .The worse and more destitute 
of the race probably ^vailed themselves of this 
feeling ; mai>y half impostors aiid half enthusiasts 
gained their livelihood by working "on the super-, 
stitious terrors of the people, who were never more 
open to deception than in this age of comparative, 
improvement. The empire swarmed with Jewish 
wonder-workei's, mathematicians, astrologerss,. or 
whatever other- najne 03P office they assumed or re- 
ceived from their trembling h'earei«. . < 

Yet in some poinjs all of Hebrew blood, rich and 
poor, high and low, concurred ; in their faithful at- 
tachment . to their sjmagogue, th^ir' strict subordi- 
natioato their religdous teachers, and through their 
synagogi^e and teachers to the great spiritual head 
of their community, the Patriarch of'^ Tiberias. 
Wherever Jews resided, a synagogue might be,.and 
usually was, formed.^ Every synagogue was visited 
in turn by the Legate of the Patriarch.- Thesp 
Legates were called Apostles; the office probably 
existed J^efore the fall of Jerusalem ; the Apostle 
collected the contributions f6r the Temple. They 
had authority to regulate all the differences which 
might arise, and to receive the revenue of tlje Pa- 
triarch. Every year a proclamation^ was made by 
sound of trumpet,, in every synagogue, commanding 
the payment of Ihe tribute ; its final day of settle«> 
mem was on the.laist day of May. ' On the return 
of these Legates, they informed the Patriarch of the 
state of the synagogues, assisted him as counsel- 
lors, and held a ^distinguished rank among the 
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Eeople. The eaily Christians accuse the Jews of 
aymg sent messengers throughout the world, for 
the purpose of anathematizing them in^theirnsyna* 
gogues, and uttering a solemn curse imon the name of 
Jesus Christ. It is. ty ^o means unlikely that these 
Legates received instructipns to warn all thp faith- 
ful IsraeHtes^against the detested innovation, and 
to counteract by fivery means In their power the' 
progress of the new religion. No doubt the rapid 
growth of Christianity tended to strengthen the 
power of the synagogue^ by constantly keeping 
aliTe the vigilance and inflaming the zeal of the 
more steadfast and ardent "adhereiits to the Law. 
Indeed the point which mitigates, more than any 
other, our compassion for the sufferings of'thife Jews* 
is the readiness with which they joined the heathen 
in the persecution • of the Christies. ' Too often 
the Jews, though themselves eating the bitter bread 
of ^slavery, and mstructedin the best school for the 
humaner feelings, adversity, were seen rejoicing by 
the stake of the ^^iring Chrfstia^. ^ In 'the beauti* 
ful description of the death of Polycj^rp, there is a 
frightful incident oi the Jews howling around the 
body'of thehojy nlartyr. ' 

liie worship of the synagogue, with its append<^^ 
ant school or law court, where lectures were given, 
and knotty points of the law debated, became the 
great bond of national union, and has continued, 
tnough th^inonarchical eentre of- unity, in Tiberias 
disappeared in a few centuries, to hold together 
the scattered nation in the '/closest unifoi^mity. The 
worship of the synagogue is . egetiremely simple. 
Wherever ten Jews Were found, there a synagogue 
ought to be formed. The Divine Presence, the invi- 
sible Shechinah, descends not but Where ten are 
met together; if fewer, thtf Divine Visitant was 
supposed to say, ^'Wherefore come I, ^d no one is 
hete 1** It was a custom, therefore, in some of the 
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more ntimeraus oommuoiti^S) ta appoint, ten ''men 
of leisure,*^ whose business it was to form a congre- 
gation.* The buildings were plain ; in their days 
of freedom it was thought right that the house of 
prayer to Ood» from' its 3ituation or its form, should 
overtop the common dwellings of man^ but in their 
days of humiliation, in strange countries, the lowly 
synago^e, the t3rpe of their condition, was content 
to lurk undisturbed in less conspicuous situations. 
Even in Psdestine the synagogues must have been 
small, for Jerusalem was said to contain 460 or 
480 ; the foreign Jewii, from the different quarters 
of the world, seem each to have had their separate 
building, wli^re they communicated in prayer with 
their neighbour8-a^d kindred. Sudh were the syn- 
agogues of the Alexandrians^ the Cyrenians, and 
others. Besides the regular synagogues, which 
were roofed, in some places they had chapels or 
oratories, open to the airj chiefly perhaps ,where 
their worship was not so secure of protection from 
the authorities ; these were usually in retired and 
picturesque situations, ii\ groves, or on the sea- 
shore, tn the distribution of the synagogue, some 
remote resemblance to the fallen Temple was kept 
up. The entrance was from the east ; ih the cen- 
tre stood an elevated tribune of rostrum, in the 
phice of the great altar, where they only permitted 
sacrifice, and if iVom an humble and contrite heart, 
doubtless most acceptable to their Almighty Fa- 
ther, prayer waa constantly offered, and the book 
of the Law was read. At the west end stood a 
chest,* in which the book was laid up, making the 
place, as it were, the humble Holy of Holies, though 
now no longer- separated by a veil, nor protected 
by the Cherubim and Mercy Seat. Particular 
seats, usually galleriesv were railed off for the 
womfen. 

* Such seems to be the solution of a question on which learned 
Yolumes have been written. 

Vol. hi L 
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The chief religicra8.fttnctionaf7 in the ^yna^ogtld 
was called the angel, or bishop. He ascended the 
tribune) repeated or chanted the prayers, his head 
during Uie ceremony being covered with a veil. 
He called the reader from his place, opened the 
book before him, pointed out the pa8s^e,and over* 
looked him, that ne read correctly. The readers^ 
who were three in number on the ordinary days, 
seven on the morninff of the Sabbath, five on lea* 
tivsds, were selected from the bodv of the people* 
The Law of co^irse was read, and tne prayers like-* 
wise repeated, in the Hebrew language. The days 
of public service in the synagogue were the Sab* 
bath* the second and ^^ days of the. week, MoU'* 
day and Thursday. There was an officer in the 
synagogues Out of Palestine, and probably even 
within its borders, called an interpreter^ who trans- 
lated the Law into the vernacular tongue, usually 
Greek in the first .case* ot Syro*Chaldaic in-the lat- 
ter. Besides the bishop, there were three elders^ 
or rulers of the synagogue^ who likewise formed a 
court or consistory for the judgment of all offences* 
They had the power of inflictiug punishment bV 
scourging ; ftom Origen's -account, the 'Patriarch 
of Tiberias had assumed the power of life and death* 
But the grreat control over the public mind lay in. 
the awful senteiMse of excommunication. -The ana- 
thema of the.synaflogue cut off the offender from 
the Israel of Qod ; he became an outcast of society. 
The first process, usually, was the censure ; the 
name and the offence of the delinquent were read 
for four succeeding Sabbaths^ during which he had 
time to make his peace with the congregation ;. 
at the end of that period the solemn Niddui, or in- 
terdict, was pronounced, which for thirty days 
separated the crimi^ial from the hopes ai;Ld the pri- 
vileges of Israel. ' For more heinous offences, and 
against contumacious delinquents, the more terrific 
Cherem, or the still more fatal Shammata, the ex* 
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cmmnanioatioiiy wag proclaimed. The Cherem 
inflicted civil death; but on due repentance and 
reparation for the crime, the same authority which 
denounced, mig^ht repeal, the Cherem — the absolved 
ofiender yr?s restored to life. But no power cocdd 
cancel the ii^vocable Shammata. ^me indeed 
have doubted whether the, last sentence was evei 
pronounced, or even %vas known tQ the Jiaw. Pru- 
dence would certainly have advised the dkiuse of 
a prajCtice which mig^t drive the desperate offender 
to seek that consolation in another faith which 
was irrevocably denied him in his own ; the church 
would have opened its gate^ to receive him who 
was doomed to perpetual exile from the synagogue 
The sentence bf excommunication was couched in 
the most fesliful phrases. The -delinquent was ex- 
communicated, anathematized, accursed-^y the 
book of the Law, by. the ninety-three precepts, 
by the malediction of Joshua against Jericho, by 
that of Elisha against the children who mocked 
him, and «o on, through all the terrific threateninga 
of the ancient Law and history. He was accursed 
by the my8teriou9 name^ of certain spirits of deadly 
power. . He was aocun^d by heaven an^^sirth, by 
the Seraphim, and by the heavenly orbs. " Let no- 
thing good come out of him, let nig end be sudden, 
let all creatures become his enemy, let the whirl- 
wind crush him, ilUe feVer and every other malady 
and the edge of the sword sinite him, let' his death 
be unforeseen, and drive him into outer darkness.'* 
Excommunication, as we have a^aid, iocflicted a civil 
death ; how far, at least in the milder form, it ex- 
cluded from the synagogue seems hot quite clear. 
But no one except his wife and children might 
approach the moral leper — ^all others must avoid 
lum the distance of a toise. If there be a dead body 
in his house, no one inters it ; if a chHd be bom, 
the father must circumcise it. t'ublic detestation 
was not appeased by death. No one mourned him 
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who died excommunicated ; lus coffin was stoned, 
and a heavy slab was placetl over his remains by 
the hands of justice, either as a mark of infamy, or 
to prevent him from rising again at the last day. 
No doubt these spiritual terrors were often abused 
by the domineering Rabbi ; . but it is as little to be 
questioned that they exercised a high moral influ« 
ence. The excommunication smOte the adulterer, 
or the unnatural father, who, in their striking lan- 
guage, more cruel than the raveiis, neglected the 
children whom God had given. 

The influence of the Rabbins wa§ not grounded 
on the public services of religion alone. The 
whole course of education was committed to their 
care, or at least to their superintendence.* In all 
those interesting epochs of domestic life in which 
the heart is most bpen to impressions of reverence 
and attachment, the Rabbi, even whete the ancient 
Levite had no office, had made himself an indis- 
pensable part of the ceremony. Wheti the house 
rejoiced in the birth of a man-child, though circum- 
cision was not necessarily performed in the syna- 
gogue, nor was the operator usually of that order, 
yet ill-omened aud unblessed was the eighth-day feast 
which was not graced by the presence of a Rabbi. 
In marriages the Rabbi joined .the hands, pledged 
the cUp, and pronounced ihe seven prayers of bene- 
diction over the wedded pair. The Rabbi attended 
the sick, and consoled him with the assurance of 
the certain rei^trection of all faithful Israelites to 
their exclusive Paradise; and he attended at the 
interment of the dead* Nof was this all ; by degrees 
the whole life of the Jew was voluntarily enslaved 

**' The following la considered the authorized course of Jewish eda 
CftUon. As soon as* the children can speak they are taught certain reli • 
glous axioms ; from threetkr four to six or seven thev learn their letters I 
at tiiat age they go to school, and are taught to read-the fentateuch; itt 
ten they commence'the Mischna;' at thirteen and one day they are con- 
sidered resjmn^^ible, and are l>ound to keep the 613 precepts of the Law,; 
at fifteen they study the Gemara, t.e. tiie Talmud; at eighteen t|iey 
many; at twenty they enter Into buiinetB. 



to more than brahminical or monkish minutenefls 
of observance. Every. 4ay and every hour of the 
day, and every act of every hour, haa its appointed 
regulations, grounded on distorted texts of "Scrip* 
ture, or the sentences of the wise men, and artfully 
moulded up with the national reminiscences of the 
past, or their distidctive hopes of the future, the 
divine origin of the Law, the .privileges of God*s 
chosen people, the restoration to the Holy City, the 
coming of the Messiah. The Jew with' his early 

grayer was to prevent the rising sun; but more 
lessed he who encroached upon the night to lament, 
before the dawn, the fate of Jerusalem. His rising 
from his bed, his manner of putting on the different 
articles of dress, the disposition <5f his fringied tal* 
lith, his plijlacteries on his head and arms, his 
ablutions, his meals, even the calls of nature were 
subjected to scrupulous ndes — ^both reminding him 
that he was of a peculiar race, and perpetually 
i-educing him to ask the advice of the wise men, 
who alone could set at rest the trembling and scru- 
pulous conscience. Nor was it enough that the ^- 
seein^ eye of God watched with jedous vigilance 
the mmutest acts of his people ; Rabbinical authority 
peopled the air with spirits of beneficent or malign 
aspect : the former might be revolted by the least 
uncleanness, the latter were ever ready to take 
advantage of every delinquency. The wise men 
alone were ^ell acquamted with the nature, the 
orders, the powers, or the arts of these mysterious 
beings I and thus a new and unbounded f^eld was 
opened for their interference. Such was the cha- 
racter of the Rabbinical dominion ts it was gradually, 
though perhaps not as yet perfectly, developed. 
Such, for this aominion now assumed a monarchical 
form, was the kingdom of the Patriarch of Tiberias ; 
in its boundaries as extensive as that of Rome, and 
founded on the strongest basis, the blind and zealous 
attachment of its aubjects, 

L3 
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Before long the Sanhedrin of that city began to 
assume a loftier tone; their edicts were dated as 
from Jerusalem^their school was cajled Sion. But 
into this spiritual court, as into that of more splen- 
did and worldly sovereigns, ambitiop and intrigue 
soon found their way. The monarch coiild not 
brook any constitutional limitation to his state or 
authority ; 'the subordinate X)fficers, the aristocracy 
of this siilgular state, were eager tp usurp upon the 
throne. The first collision wa3 on the all-important 
point of etiquette. No sooner was Simon, son of 
Gamaliel, quietly seated in the Patriarchate, than he 
began to assert ,dr enlarge his prerogative. His 
Al^beth-din, R. I<^athan, and his Hachim, R. Meir, 
enjoyed a larger shai'e of his state than he was 
willing to concede. When any one of these heads. 
of the spiritual setiate entered, the whole assembly 
was accustomed to rise, and to remain standing tiQ 
he was' seated. This Equality of respect was galling 
to the pride o^ Sijnon ; he (ietermihed to vindicate 
the^superior dignity of his chair, and took an op- 
portunity of moving, in the absence of the parties 
concerned, that th^ whole assembly should rise only 
on the entrance 6f tjie Pauiarch, on that of the 
Ab-beth-din two rows, on that oi' the Hachim only 
one. The next time that R. Natuo. ^d R. Meir 
made their appearance, this order wa^ • "Observed. 
The degradmff innovation went to then ^«arts. 
They dissembled their resentment, but enterea . . to 
a secret conspiracy to dethrone Or to humiliate the 
unconstitutional fiespot. " He," said,R. Meir, " who 
cannot answer every question which relates to the 
word of God, is not worthy to preside in the great 
Sanhedrin. , Let us expose his ignorance, and so 
compel him to abdicate. Then you shsdl be Patri* 
arch, and T your Ab-beth-^n." In secret council 
they framed the most intricate and perplexing ques- 
tions to confound the despot. Happily for him their 
conversation Was overheard by a learned and friendly 
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member of the Sanhedrin, who began to discuss m 
a loud tone, so as to be heard by Simon in the neigh- 
bouring chamber, the points on which it was agreed 
to attack and perplex the overbearing Patriarch. 
At the next sitting, the rebels, Nathan and Meir, 
advanced .to the charge with their formidable host 
of difficulties. To their confusion, Simon, fore- 
warned, repulsed them on all points^ and unravelled, 
with the utmost readiness, the most intricate ques« 
tions. Simon triumphed, the rebellious Ab-beth-din 
and Hachim we^e expelled from the Sanhedrin. 
But still thej' l^eiat up the war, and daily assailed 
the Patriarch with a new train of difficulties for 
which they required i^ritten answers. At length 
the civil contest ended through the intervention of 
the more moderate. The ex-Ab-beth-din and ex- 
Hachim were reinstated; but on the momentous 
point wl^ether the whole Sanhedrin rose on their 
entrance, or only two rows, we 'deeply regret that 
we must leave the reader in the same lamentaUe 
ignorance with ourselves. 

Not content, or rather flushed, with this advance 
towardis unlimited monarchy in his own dominions, 
the high-minded Simon began to meditate schemes 
of foreign conquest* The independence or equality 
of the head of the Babylonian community haunted 
himj as that of the Patriarch of Constantinople did 
the early Popes, and a cause ^f quarrel curiously 
similar to thai about the time oh which Easter was 
to be kept, speedily arose. The schools of Baby- 
lonia and Palestine fell into an open schism 
concerning the calculation of; the paschal feast. 
Simon determined to assert the superiority of 
the Patriarchate of Tiberias over his disobedient 
brethren^ The scene is in the highest degree cha- 
racteristic. It must however be premised, that it is 
by no means certaih at what time the Princes of the 
Captivity commenced their djmasty. In the fol- 
lowing story, Ahia appears as the head of the c6m« 
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nibnity: but probably the prince had not yet ob- 
tained, the influence, or assumed the state, Which, 
during the first fifty years of the third century, dis- 
ting[uished the Jewish sovereign of the East. Ha- 
naniah, who taught at Nahar-pakod, and Judah Beu 
Bethuhah, were the most eminent of the learned 
teachers in the schools of Babylon, wad to humble 
their pride and bring them into subordination to the 
seat of learning in Tiberias, was the great object 
of the mission which was despatched by the Patri- 
arch. The two I^egates were furnished with three 
letters. They delivered the first to Hananiah, which 
bore the superscription ** To your holiness." De- 
lighted with their recognition of a title considered 
of h^h importance, Hananiah courteously inquired 
the reason of their coming. — "^ To learn your sys- 
tem of instruction." Still more flattered, Hananiah 
received the ambassadors with the utmost cordiality, 
and commended them to the people, as worthy of 
every honour, both as descendants of the High 
Priest (fox the Patriarch of Tiberias claimed his 
lineage from Aaron), and for their own personal 
merit. When the treacherous Legates had secured 
their ground in the good opinion oa the people, they 
began to controvert the judgments of Hananiah, to 
animadvert on his opinions, an^ to lessen hini by 
every means in the public estimation. Hananiah, 
enraged at this abuse of his kindness, summoned a 
second assembly of the people^ and denounced the 
Legates as traitors and' ignorant men. The people 
replied, *^ That which diou hast built thou canst not 
so soon pull down; the hedge' which thou hast 
planted thou^ canst not pluck Up without injury to 
thysein^ Hananiah demanded theilr objections to 
his system of instruction^ They answerea, >* Thou 
hast dared to fix intercalations and new moons, by 
which great inconformities have arisen between the 
brethren in Babylonia and Palestine.'' ** So 'did 
9Abbi Akiba," said Hananiah, ^ when in Babylon.^ 
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<" Akil^a," they rejoined, ''left not his like in Pales- 
tine.'' '* Neither," cried the desperate Rabbi, '' have 
I left my equal in Palestine." The Legfates pro- 
duced their second letter, which ran in these myste- 
rious words. '* That which thou leftest a kid is 
grown up a istrang-homed goat ;" it meant that the 
Sanhedrui, which he left without power, hadxegamed 
all its authority. Hananiah was struck dumb. R. 
Isaac, one of the deputies, saw his time, he mounted 
the Tribune, from which the Law was usually read. 
'' These," he said, naming them, ^ are the holy days 
of God — these the holy»^ays of Hananiah!" An 
indistinct murmur ran through the synagogue. R. 
Nathan, the second deputy, arose and read the verse 
of Isaiah, '* Out of Sion goeth fprth the Law, and 
the word of Gpd from Jerusalem.^" Then, with a 
bitter intonation, ^ Out of Babylon goeth forth the 
Law, the word of God from! Nahar-pakod." The 
assembly was in. an uproar. ''Alter not the word 
of God," w^s the universal crv. The Legate^ fol- 
lowed up their advantage and produced their third 
letter, which threatened excommunication against 
the factious^ opponents of their authority. They 
added these emphatic words ;r-" The learned have 
sent us, and conunanded us thus to say: if he will 
submit, well ; if not, utter at once the interdict. So , 
likewise set Uie choice before our brethren in foreign 
parts. If ther will stand by us, well; if not, let 
them ascend their high places.; let Ahia build them 
an altar, and Hananiah (he was^of Levitical descent) 
sing at the sac|^ifice, and let them at once set them- 
selves apart and say, we have no portion in the 
Israel of God.^ From all sides an instantaneous 
cry arose, " Heaven preserve us from heresy — we 
have still a portion in the Israel of God." The 
authority of the Sanhedrin in Tiberias was univer- 
sally recognised. Judah Ben Bethuriah, as well as 
Hananiah, was forced to bow to the yoke ; and till 
Ijie political separation of the Babylonian from the 
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Western Jews, on the restoration of the Persian 
monarchy, for the province had now been again 
brought under the Roman dominion by the conquests 
of Yerus, the Patriarch of Tiberias maintained his 
micontested supremacy over the whole Jewish com- 
monalty. In thk preceding history, both in the 
object and the manner in which it was conducted, 
we are almost tempted to inquire whether it is not a 
a scene borrowed from the annals of the Papal 
Church. 

But before we describe the re-establishment of 
the Resch-GlutHa, or Prince of the Captivity, in all 
the state and splendpur of an oriental sovereign, 
far outshining, at least in pomp, his rival soverei|fn 
in Tiberias, we return to tne West to trace the his- 
tory of the Palestinian Jews, as connected wiUi 
that of their Roman masters. Dturing all the later 
conflicts with Rome, the Samaritans had escaped 
by quiet submission the hiiseries which had so per-, 
petually fallen on their more unruly brethren ; they 
nad obtained the rights of Roman citizenslup for 
their fidelity. During the first establishment of the 
Rabbinical donxinion at Tiberias, its chiefs had dis- 
played an unprecedented degree oiTliberality towards 
their once detested neighbours. Though they sar- 
castically denominated them '^the proselytes of the 
lions," yet they would inhabit the same city, sleep 
in the same house, eat at the same table, arid even 
partake of animals whicli they had killed. This 
unusual mildness rested on the authority of R* 
Akiba, and* seems to strengthen the suspicion that 
it was grounded on policy, and that the enterprising 
Rabbi nad laid a deliberate scheme of uniting in 
one. league all who claimed Jewish descent.^ But 
this amity between the two hostile sects was but 
transient. One Rabbi declared that it was better to 
use water for an offering than Samaritan wine« 
Another, in their own city, openlv accused them of 
worshipphig idols on Gerizim; he hardly escape^ 
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with hifl life. Political circumstances increased the 
lealousieS) which at last broke out into open hostili* 
ties, and opportunities occitrred in which they might 
commit mutual acts of Tiolence^ without the inter*, 
fefence of the ruling powers* 

In one of the great contests for the enipire, they 
espoused opposite parties* The Samaritans, un* 
fortunately for themselves, were on the losing side. 
Pescennius Niger had assumed the purple in Syria« 
The Jews presented a petition for the reduction of 
their taxation. '^ Ye demand,^^ said the stem Ro« 
man, '* exemption from tribute for your soil ; I will 
lay it on the air you breathe."^ The Samaritans 
took up arms (or Niger,, the Jews threw themselves 
into the party of Severus. That able general soon 
triumphed over all opposition^and severely punished 
the partisans of his^ rival i The Samaritans forfeited 
their privilege of Roman citizenship. The presence 
of the emperor overawed the conflicting factions^ 
though Severus himself was in great danger from 
a daring robber of the country, named Claudius* 
who boldly rode into his camp, saluted and embraced 
him, and before orders.could be given for his seizure, 
had escaped* .Severus celebrated a Jewish triumph* 
probably on account of the general pacification of 
the province. His Jaws were favourable to the 
Jews. The edict of Antonine was re-enacted* 
thoiigh still with its limitation ag^onst circumcising 
proselytes. The Jews were permitted to undertake 
the tutelage of Pagans, which shows that they hiid 
still ihe p^vileges of Roman citizensj[iip, and the^ 
were exempt from burthens incompatible with their 
religion* Still theywere interdicted from approach- 
ing the walls of the 'Holy City, and their general 
condition is thus described by TertuUian, who wrote 
during the reiep of Severus. ** Dispersed and vaga« 
bond, exiled from their native soil and air, they 
wander over the face of the earth, without a king* 
either human or divine ; and even as strangers they 
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aire not perhiitted to salute with their footsteps their 
native Igmd." 

The Jews and Christians contest the honour of 
having furnished a nurse to the fratricide son of 
Severus, Caracajla.* If this t3rrant indeed sucked 
the milk of Christian geMeness, his savage dispo-^ 
sition turned it to gsdl. According to the Rabbinic 
cal legends, he was so attached to his Jewish play- 
mates, AS to have shed tears when one of thenii was 
whipped by order of the entperor. Indeed, for 
several reigns, Judaism might boast its influence on 
the imperii throne* Among the strange medley of 
foreign superstitions with which the filthy Helioga^ 
balus offended even the easy and tolerant religion 
of his Rom^ subjects, he adopted the Jewish usages 
of circumcision and abstinence from swine's flesh* 
And, in the reign of fhe good Alexander Severus, 
that beautiful oasis in the desert of >his period of 
the imperial history, the Jews enjoyed the e(j[ual 
protection and the favour of the virtuous sovereign. 
Abraham, as well as Christ, had his place in the 
emperor's gallery of divinities^ or men worthy of 
divme honours. Alexander was even called the 
Father of the Synagogue. 

In the mean time, the Patriarchal throne had been 
ascended by the most celebrated of the Rabbinical 
sovereigns ; Jehuda, sometimes called the Nasi or 
Patriarch, sometimes the Holy, sometimes emphati- 
6aUy the Rabbi, succeeded his father, Simon son of 
Gamaliel. Jehuda is said .to have been born on the 

• Jost, in hl8 (* Geachlchte der Isrieliten selt der zeitder MaeeabAer," 
conceives that the itranse stories in the Jewish writeia, Jiboat the inter- 
course between one of the Antonines, most assert the first, the Pioua, 
with the head of the Sanbedrin of Tiberias, and his secret Judaism, are 
grounded on thisrtale of Caracalla. We taKe the opportunity of ex- 



pressing our oMigation to this work, which has been of the greatest use 
In the composttion of this last volume of our History. We differ from 
Jost, who is a pupil of Eichhorn, on many points, particularly llje com- 
position of the older Scriptures; but we gladly bear testimony to the 
nigh value of his work, which, both in depth of research and arrange- 
ment, is far superior to the desultory, ana by no means trustworthy} 
VohuiMs of Basnage. 
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day on which R. Akiba died ; an event ]^¥edicted, ac- 
cojrding' to his admirers, in the verse of Solomon* 
^ One sun ariseth, and one noi ^oeih doTMu^^ Akiba 
was the setting-^Jehuda the dawning sun. 'He was 
secretly eireumcised,^ in defiance 6f the law of 
Hadrian* His whole life w'M of the most spotless 
purity ; hence he M^as calliedthe Holy, or the Holiest 
of "the Holy. R, Jehuda was' the author of a new 
constitution to the ^etwiah people/ He iipbodied in 
the celebrated Misohna:, orCoae of traditional Law, 
all the authorized hiterpretations of the Mosaic Law, 
the traditions^ the decisions of the learned, and the 
precedents of the ccjurtsor'schools. It is sirtgular 
that this period is distinguished by the labours of 
the great Roman lawyers, in the formation of a. code 
of jurisprudence for the whole empire^ It might 
seem as \f. the, Jews, constituting thjis, i^8< it were« 
201 impenu^m in imperiof a state within a state, were 
ambitious of providing themselves with* their own 
Pandects, either in emulation Of their masters, or 
lest their subjects niight- discover. the superior ad- 
vantage of a written cod^, over the arbitrary deci- 
sions of the Rabbinical interpreter^ of their Original 
polity. . The sources from which the Mischna wai^ 
derived, may give a fair view of the nature of the Rab- 
binical authority,, and the manner in which' it^had 
superseded the original Mosaic constitution. * The 
Mischna was groui^edy 1* On the Written Law of 
Moses4 2. On the pral Law, received by Moses, on 
Mount Sinai ; iind handed down, it was said, by un« 
interrupted tradition. 3. The decisions of maxuns 
of the Wise Men. 4. Opini(^8 of particular indi- 
viduals on which the Schools were divided^ and 
which stiH remained open. 5. Ancient usageiS and 
customs. . The distribution of the Mischna agbrds 
a curious exemplification of the intimate manner in 
which the religious and civil life of the Jews were 
interwoveuj and of the au^ority assumed by the 
Law over every transactioa of life. The first book 
Vol. IU.— M 
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considers tbe people as coltivators of the soil, and 
appears to imply that they were still, to a consider* 
able extent, landed proprietors in Palestine. 'It 
regulates all affairs of husbandry; trees, fruits, seeds 
&c. 'the (second book relates to festivals and holy« 
days. The third contains the statutes relating to 
marriage and theiemale^ex. The fourth considers 
the Jew cluef[y in his commercial character; it 
defines the law of property, ex^han^e, damage, loss, 
re@titu;tion# The^ fifth treatsf of holy things, obla- 
tions, voweH &;c. . The sixth on things clean and 
UBclean^ » - , 

As the object of this great work was to fix, once 
for all, ,op undoubted authority, |he whole unwritten 
Law, some of the n(ore ?£alous Rabbins reprobated 
this itieasure of Jehuda the Holy, as tending to 
supersede or invalidate their own personal weight. 
But the multiplication of written staitutes enlarges- 
rather than contracts the proviijce of ihe lawyer; a 
new field was opened for in^nuity, and comment 
was speedily heaped upon the.Mischna, till it was 
burietl under its weight, as the Mosaic Law had been 
before }py the Mischna. ♦ The interpreters of the 
Misbhna, assumed a particitfar name, the' Tanaim. 
In fact, the acknowledgment of i^e Mischna as a 
sort of new. constitution, powerfully contributed to 
the maintenance of the Rabbinical authority, after the 
fall of the Patriarchate and the extinction 'of the 
schools. It threw back the wijtten Law mto a sort 
pf revetential and ii)ysterious obscurity. Never was 
suchh^nour paid to. the. books of Moses as by the 
Rabbins of Tiberias, or^such labour ejnployed in 
their preservation ; every letter was counted, every 
dot, every Jota sanctified, as perhp.ps of the deepest' 
import ; but they .were dark oracles, whose profound 
m.eaning could not be caught by the tulgar. ear ; 
while the fonlial, and as it were constitutionaly 
recognhipn of the unwritten Law* as imbodied in 
the Miscbila, became the popular and practical code^. 
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until the more voluminous Tahnud stq)erseded, 
in its tuniv the Mischna. Those ponderous tomes 
became at once the religious and civil institutes of 
the Jewish people,' and swayied^the Jews with as 
uncontested authority as the Acts of the Saints and 
the canon law the nations of Christian Euiope. 

In' the mean time, the rival' throne in Babylonia, 
that of the Prince of the Captivity, was rapidly 
rising to the state and dignity which perhaps did not 
attain its perfect height till' under the Persian 
monarchs. Tliere see^s to have been some ac- 
kno^Yledged hereditary Jclaim in R.- Houa, wholiow 
appears as the Princd of the Captivity, as if his 
descent from the house of David had been recog- 
nised by the willing credulity' of his brethren. At 
least, if any relisuice is to be placed on a speech 
attributed to R. Jehuda, that if R. 'Hpua ^ere to 
make his appearance, be should do homage to him : 
a iSubmission ^h^ch would not, it may be thought, 
have been extorted from th^ Patriarch of Tiberias, 
even' the modest .and humble R. Jehuda, unless 
general opinion had invested the rival chieftain with 
^ some peculiaf s&nctity. The Prince of the Capti- 
vity might recadl in his splendour, particulairly during 
his inauguration, some lofty reminiscences' of the 
great Jewish monarchy, ui^der Uie ancestors from 
whom he claimed his descent,, the holy David and 
the magnificent Solomon, though aifectingly mingled 
with allusions to thelnpresent state of degradation. 
' The ceremonial of Jiis installjattion is thus described. 
The' spiritual heads of the people, the masters of 
the learned schools, the elders, and the «pe(^le as- 
sembled in grea,t multitudes within a. stately chafra- 
ber, adorned with rich curtains, ii^ Babylon^^ where, 
during his days of splendour, the Reseh-Gluthaifixed 
his residence. The Prince was seated on a lofty 
- throne. The heads of the schools of • Sura and 
Pumbeditha on his right-hand and left. These chiefs 
• of the learned men then delivered an address. 
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ex|iortrag the new monarch not to abuse his power, 
he was <^ed to Alavery rather than to soverei^ty, 
for he was Prince of a captive people. On the next 
Thui^sday he was ihau^rated by the laying on of 
hands, and the sound of trumpets and a'cclamations. 
He wa$i escorted to his palace with great pomp, and 
received magnificent presents from all his subjects. 
, On the Sal^bath, all the principal people assembled 
before his house ; (le placed himself at their head, 
and, bis face covered with a silken veil, proceeded to 
the synagogue. Benedictiohs and hymns of thanks- 
giving announced his entrailee. ' They, then brought 
him. the Book of the Law, oat of which he read the 
first line; afterwlard- he addressed the assembly, 
' with his eyes closed out of respept^ He exhorted 
them to chairitY, and set the example by oflfesing 
liberail alms to the poor. The ceremony closed with 
new acqlamations, and prayers to God that, under 
the new Prince, he would be pleased to put .an 'end 
to their calamities.. ^ The Prince gave his blessing 
. to the people ; and prayed for each province that it 
might be preserved from war and famine. He con- 
cluded his orisons in a low voice, lest, his prayer 
erhould be repeated to the jealous earis of the native 
nonaiohs ; for he prated for the restoration of the 
kingdom of Israel, wblch could not .ris^ but on the 
nkins of their empire. VThe Prince ireturned to his 
padace, where he gave a splendid banquet to the 
chief fNersons of the commun&y* After that day he 
lived in a sort oij stately oriental seolusioh, never 
quitting his palace except to go to the schools 0/ the 
leamedi where, as he enter^, the whole .asseiAbly 
rose and continued standing tilT he took his seat. 
He sometimes paid a visit to the* native sovereign 
in Babylon (Bagdad). This probably refers to a 
somewhat later periba. On theise great . oocasiolis 
his impeirial host sent his own chariot for his guest '^ 
but the Prince of the Captixcity dared not accept the 
invidious distinction; he Avalked in humble and sub- 
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'^missive modesty behind the chariot* Yet hb own 
state was by no means wanting in splendom* : he 
was arrayed in cloth of gold ; fifty guards marched 
before him ; all the Jews Who met* him on the way 
paid tbeir homage, and fell behind Into his train. 
He was received by the eunuchs, who condjicted hita 
to the throne, while one of his officers, as he marched 
slowly along, distributed gold andsilver om all sides. 
As the Prince approached the im^eriaJ throne, he 
prostrated himself* on the ground, in- token of vas- 
salage^'" The eunuchs raised him, and placed him on 
the left hand Of the soyeteign. After the first salu- 
tation, the Prince represented the grievaneed or ais- 
cussed the affairs of his people: 

The court 6f the Re^chvQlutha is described 'as 
e>^ually splendid ; intmitation of his Persian master, 
he had his ofiicer?, counsellors, and^<iup-bearers. 
Rabbins were appointed as satraps oyer .the different 
communities. This State, it Is probable, was main- 
tained by H tribute raised from the body 6f the peo- 
ple, and substittited for that which, in'anc'ient tinies, 
was paid for the Temple in Jerusaliem. ' ^is^ subjects 
in Babylonia were many of them wealthy. They 
were husb^n4n9(en,' shepherds," and artisans. The 
'Babylonian gamuints were still famous in the West, 
and probably -^at part of that lucrative manufac- 
ture was carrfed on by the Jews. Asiii?ii and Asilai, 
it will be recollected, were weavers, v It is said, 
indeed, in the • udual figurative ^ style, of a Jew 
merchant of Babylon, that he had 1000 vesselis on 
the sea, lind 1000 cities.on Jlmd. They prided them- 
selves on their learning as well as their wealth. 
Tliough the PalestiniSin Jews affected to speak! with 
conteaq)t df Babylonian wisdoi^, yet in general 
estimation the schools of Nahardea, Sura« and Pum- 
beditha, might compete with Sepphoris and Tiberias. 

Whether the authority of the Prince of the Cap- 
tivity extended beyond Babylonia and the adjaeentx 
districts, is uncertain. The limits of Persia form 
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an insuperable banier to our knowledge ;.and almost 
all the rest of Asia, difring^ this period^ is cov^red^ 
as it >yere, with impenetrable daikness. Many Jews 
were no doubt settled in Arabia. Utahomet found 
them both nuiberous and powerful, and a. Jewish 
dynasty had long sat oh one of the native thrones ; 
but this subject will conie under our ootice when 
we consider the influence of the progress of Maho- 
metanism, ^a connectbd.wtth the History of the 
Jews. Air other accounts of oriental Jews, at this 
early peiiod,- are so obscure,*. 3Q entirely or so 
nearly ^bnlous^ thjat they may wisely be dis^iissed; 
bii[t there is one curious point, whicb; as it seems to^ 
rest on -better evidence^ demands more particular 
notice,-^the eBtaUishmeht: of a Jewish colony m 
China; if not anterior, ccrtaii^y immediately subse- 
quent, to the time of t)ur- Lord; This singula dis- 
covery was made known to. Europe by the Jesuit 
^ijssionaries ; b^t, unirortuhitely,.t}ie Father Go^ani, 
Wio had the' best opportunity of x>btalning> accurate 
information both as to their' history and the manu- 
scripts of Ae'Law wMcli the}»possessed,w^s igno- 
rant of the Hebi?ew Isui^uage* I It was inferred from 
tbeir tradition, in our opinion somewhat h£^tily, that 
J(^8 had beten settled in the couniry 249 years 
before the Christian era. More authentic i^tate- 
mlents Jixed their introduction into . the empire 
towards the close of. the. reign of Mingti, of the 
dynasty of Han, who reigned from 68 to 75, A. C. 
They were originsQly 70 tmgs or fkmilies', and settle 
in tHie cities of Nimpo, Ning-hiu, Haimtcheu, Pekinff, 
and Caiiongfou. Only seven remained in the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century ; all in the latter city, 
the capital of'.Honan. They came;from Si-<yu, the 

*■ Tbilt there were Parthian, aa well aa Elamlte (Peralah)^ andMeao- 

. potamian JewSf la cliBaxTrom the Acts of the Apostles: the traditioiia 

of Christianity assert the early proptfgatioir of the faith In those regioM, 

which Indmates, we are iBclinea to think, thai the Jews Were niunerausi 

bat littla' IS known ^hidi la either distina or cectaiii. 
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west country, and their Hebrew language betrajred 
evident signsi'of corruption from the introduction 
of Persian wordis. They could not liave been of 
the earlier diErpersion, for they had the book of 
Ezrai, and Jiighly reverenced his name. They knew 
nothing, or at least had pn|8erved uo knowledge of 
Christ or his religion. They were employed in 
agricultnre and trs^c^ They had cultivated learn- 
ing ^th success ; and some of them, as it waa at- 
tested by extant inscriptions, hsud been highly 
'honoured with the imperial favour, and had attained 
the .rank of mandarins. One of these inscriptions, 
bearing date in 1515, praises the' Jews for their in- 
tegrity and fidelity, in agpiculturd pursuits, in trafSo* 
in the magistracy, and in the, army,. and their punc- 
tual observance of their own religious cerenoonies : 
it assures them of the emperor's high esteem* 
^They.paid great respect to the name of Confucius; 
and after the Chinese customs preserved tjbi^ niemoiy 
of their ^hers, with religious I'evelrence, on tablets 
ini^cnbed with their names ;, in other respects, they 
Were strict Jews ; they observed the Sabbath, 
lighting no.fi]:e, and preparing their food 6n the pre- 
•'^•eding day:, they practised circumcision on the 
eighth day:< they intermarried only^an^Ong them- 
selves;^ . They believe, according to the Jesuit, in 
Purgatory, Hell, Paradise,''the Resurrection, and the 
last Judgme^ ; in Angels, Cherubim, and Seraphim. 
They neither make, nor ifittempt to make, proselytes. 
Their sacred edifice (a remarkable fact) resemble 
much more the Temple than the modem syna^gue. 
It is situated in an open space, among pavilions or 
avenues of trees. It consists .of a nave and two 
aisles ; the centre is divided into a holy place, and a 
Kciy of Holies, which is square without and circu- 
lar withiii: liere are deposited the books of the 
Law;* and the sacred chamber is only entered W 

* Tbe learned Baron de Sacy baa clearlv ihown that tbe exiattas 
copfeB of ttifl ncrod wxiUDgB among tbe Pliinefle Jewi, Imperfect sm 
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the chief priest. The chief priest is not distin- 
guished by any splendour of apparel, only by a red 
belt of silk, which passes over his rig^ht and under 
his left shoulder. They ohantthe sacred Scripture 
and their prayers, as Father Cozani had: heard the 
Jews in Italy. They entertain distinet though re- 
mote hopes of the cqtoing of the Messiah. Such, 
in a brief outline, is the history of one branch of 
this extraordinary people; thus in the eastern as 
Avell as the western extremity of the old world; 
resisting the common laws by which nations seem 
to be absorbed hito each other. However opposite 
the institutions, the usages, the manners of the 
people among whom they dwell ; whether the go^ 
-Temment be mild or intolerahl:; the Jews, equally 
inflexible and unsocial; maintain their seclusion 
from the rest of mankind. , The same principles 
operate on the banks of thelQeUow Rive^, andon 
those of the- Tiber or .the Seine; the JeV, i?evere]d 
for ages from all Ihtereourse with his brethren, amid 
the inaccessible regions of the Celestial empire, in 
most res^cts^ remains as h$ Would have been if he 
had continued to inhabit the valleys of Palestine, 
under the coni^tant and immediate superintendence 
' of the national chief of his religion, the Patriarch 
•of Tiberias. 

* * * 

ibey are^ are not older than the year 1690, A. G. j Their former sacred 
tookfl had been destroyed, fiift by^an inundation of the Great .Yellow 
River in 1448, aOerward bv a ftre about VSOO, and lastly, those they po9- 
wen greatly damaged by a second ^ondatioii in ]649L 
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BOOK XX. 

/^imilSM AKD CmuSTIANITT. 

WgeOM of tka Cfrettt,Rev4iuti»»i in the World, fhmtko fourth to tk» 
eighth OnMuy—Mt^ttti^m of th» Portion Kingdom jiniTMagiom 
Religion^'JetDa of Metopoiamia — Babyloman 9wintu2-^£«CaiJt«A- 
memi of CS^ristianity — Attempto at Kionvergion-^Onutantine^JieLUoin 

, -^RehdUing tH^ 7'empU of Jmudlom-^TMsodoows and St. Jim^rooo 
— Conficta bettoeen.Jei^o and C^rigtiano^ConvoPfiono in ^Uin0xib 
and Crete— Tumults in Jilozandria-'FaU of tho PairiarehaU^ \ 

f ■ 

TdB niicl<ne of the third ceiitt(ry beheld all Israel 
tkvs incorporated iiito their fwo comuiunities, under 
their Papacy and their Caliphate ;. the great events 
which succeeded during the five' following centuries, 
to the end of the seventh, or the middle of the eighth, 
which operated do-pdwerfuUy on 'the destinies of 
the 'Whole world|\in the East as welj as in the West, 
coeld^ot but exerbise an importairt iniSuence over 
the condition, and, in some respects,. the niational 
character of tjie 'Jews.' Our -history will assume, 
perhaps, its most intelligible fornix if we depart in 
some degree fjx)m a dj^^ chiionolo^Cal narrative, and 
survey it in- relation to the more important of tiiese 
revolutions ili the tiistory of rfia^kind. 1st. The 
restoration of the M agian religion in the East, under 
the great 'PersiJln monarchy, which arose on, the 
ruins of the Parthian empire, gdly. The' esta- 
blishment of ChAjtianity as the- religion of the 
Roman ' empire'. Bdly. The invasion of the !Bar- 
harians. *4thly4 The rise and progress, of Maho- 
metanism. ; . • 

I.^ The first of these points Xve have ^ m some 
degree anticipated^ .The Prince of the Captivity 
probably rose to power in the interval between the 
abandonment of the' Mesopotamran provinces by 
Hadrian, about 118, A. C, and the final desolation 
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of the Parthian kingdotti, about 229 ; when that 
empire, enfeebled by the conquests of Trajan, and 
by the assumption of independence in the Persian 
province, held, but with a ffeeble hand, the sove- 
reignty over its frontier districts. But his more 
splendid state seems to have been assumed after the 
accession of the Persian dynasty. The reappear- 
ance of the Magian r^igion, as ibe dominant faith 
of the Bast, after having lain hid, as it were, for cen- 
t^ries among the mountain^ of Iran, is an event so 
, singular, that ^it has" scarcely received -the notice 
which it deserves In. history; It an;ested at once 
the progress of "Christianity in thp East, which was 
thrown back upon the western provinces of' Asia, 
and upon Europe, not without having- received . a 
strong though partial tiiige.from its approximation 
to that'rmarkable faithJ. The. great hereslarch 
Manes attemp|;ed to blend the two systems of belief— 
an attempt the less difilcult, as many ajmong the 
. more Stucieessful pf the early heretics had. already 
admitted into their creed the rudiment^ of oriental 
philosophy, which, ibrmed the groundwork of Ma- 
gianisn^: but M^nes jnet the fate of^ most ,c6ncilia- 
tors ; he was rejected, and probably both himself 
and his proselytes violently persecuted by both 
parties. In what manner the sovereigns of Persia 
and their triumphant priesthood conducted them- 
selves at. first towards their Jewish subjects in 
Babylonia, we have little certain intelligence. Some 
stories, which bear the stamp of authenticity, appear 
to intimate persecution. The.us|i§e of the Jews, in 
burying the dead was offensive to the Magians; 
arid there, were certain days in which no light was 
' permitted to b^ burning, excepting in the Fire 
Temples. The Jfews^were unwillingly.cconstrained 
to pay this homage to the Quebre ceremonial.. It is 
said that a fire-worshipper came into a room in 
iPumbedithk, where Abba Bar Houa lay ill, and Took 
away the light. R. Jehuda cried out, " Oh, merciful 
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Father! take us. under thy protection, or lead ua 
rather into the hands of the children of Esau" (the 
Rqmans). 

But on the whole, their condition must have been 
favourable ;. as the pomp of their prince, the wealth > 
of his subjects, and the flourishing condition of the 
Mesopotamian\schopls^ are strong testimonies to 
the equitable, and tojerant 'government oi their Per- • 
sian rulers. The oriental cast which many of : 
their opinions had assumed as .early as the Babylo- 
nian captivity, and the prevalence of the^- cabalistic 
philosophy, which, in us wild genealogy of many 
distiuct aeons or intelligences, emanating from the 
pure and uncreated light^ bore a close anald^gy. to. 
the Dualism of. the Magians ;, and its subordinate 
hierarchy of immaterial and spiritual beings, angels, 
or genii, would harmonize more easily with, or at 
least be less abhorrent from, the prevailing teneta 
of the Magiahi^, than the more inflexible Christianity, 
which, rejected the innovations of Mane»w 

The compilation of the Babylonian Taln[^ud, as it 
shows the industry of its' compilers, deems ta indi- 
cate likewise the proi^nd peace enjoyed by the 
Jewish master of the schools, 'niis ^e^t work' 
was commenced and.fmilBhed under the superintend- 
eno6 of Rabbi Asche. This c^ebrated head of the . 
schools introduced a new mode of teaching ; his 
scholars met twice in the year, and received each 
time two portions of the Law .and of the Mischn^ 
the whole circle of Jewish study; which had been 
divided into sixty parts. Theii: comments ,oh their • 
appointed task were brought- bs^pk on the next day : 
of meeting ; the best were selected and harmo/iized,; . 
and from these in thirty years grew the Gemara, I 
which, with the Mischna, forms the Babylonian 
Talmud, that extraordinary monument of human 
mdnstry, human wisdom, and human folly. The 
reader at each successive extract frpni this extraor- 
dinary compilation hesitates whether to admire the 
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vein of profound allegoricat truth, -and the pleasing ' 
moral apolog^ue, to smile at the monstrous extrava- 
gance, or i6 shudder at the daring blasphemy* .The 
mfluence of the Talmud on European superstitions, 
opiiiions, and even literature, fenfains to, be traced; 
.to the Jew the Talmud becacme 4he magic circle, 
within which the national mind patiently laboutecl 
for ages in performing tbte bidding 'of Ihe anciient 
and ml^ty enchanters, who drew^he sacred linCf 
beydnd^which.it might not venture to pass. 

II.' The.Westei^i Jews must. have beheld with 
deeper dismayv ahd mpre profound astonishment 
at the mysterious dispensations of Providence, the 
rival religioa of Christianity ; that apostacy^ as they 
esteemed it, f|rom the worship of Jehovah, graduidly 
extending over the whole of Europe, till at length, 
under Constantinev h ascended the imperial throne, 
and became th^ Bstablished religion of the Roman 
world. The period between the death of the Patri- 
arch R. Jehuda the.Holy,and the accession of Con- 
stantine to the empire, had been barren dt^ important 
inqidenti^ in Jewish history., T^ Patriarchate of 
Tiberia? seems gradual^ to l^ve sunk in estima- 
tion: this small %md spiritual oourt fell ll]^e more 
splendid aand woildly thmn^, thi^ouirh thd sttnggles 
bf the Bover^ign'^for unlimited sway^ and the unwil- 
lingneiBS of the people to.submk even to constitu- 
tional authority. The exactions of the pontiff, and 
of the spiritual aristocracy, the Rabbiner, became 
mbre and' more buithensome to -the people.* The 
people w0re impatient even* of the customary 
taxation. Gamaliel su^^ceeded Jehu^ Jehud;^ the 
Second, Gamaliel. This pontiff wasf of an imperi- 
ous character ; he surrounded himself with a sort 
of body-guard : at the ^me^time he^ was outshone 

* At a period wnHiierMy iatei*, the Ajntfiet of the'^atiiareh anr 
eatted in a law of Honorius devastaW*' It is asMited in tlie life of 
Ctaryioetoio, that the h^ada.of the qrnago^ea ^re displaced if they 
4id not send in enough money. . ^ 
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by bis competitors in learning, Simon Ben Lacbes 
and R. Jochanan, whose acknowledged superiority 
tended still farther to invalidate the supremacy of 
the Patriarch. 

A temporary splendour was thrown around the 
Jewish name by the celebrity of Zenobia^the famous 
queen of Palmyta, who was of Israelitish descent. 
.But the Jews of Palestine neither derived much, 
advantage from the prosperity, nor suffered in the 
fall of that extraordmaiy woman. Her favourite, 
Paul of Samosata, seems to have entertained some 
views of attempting a union between Judaism and 
Christianity ; both parties rejected the unnatural 
alliance. The Jews spoke contemptuously of the 
wise men who came from Tadmor, and Paul of 
Samosata was rejected by the orthodox Church as 
an intractable heretic. On the formal establishment 
of Christianity, the more zealous Jews might trem- 
ble, lest the synagogue should be dazzled by the 
splendour of its triumphant competitor, and recog* 
nising the manifest favoifr of the Divinity in its 
success, refuse ahy longer to adhere to an humiliated 
and hopeless cause ; while the Christians, after hav- 
ing gained this acknowledged victory over Paganism, 
might not unreasonably expect that* Judaism, less 
strongly opposed to its principles would relax its 
obstinate resistance, and peld at, length to the uni- 
versally acknowledged don^inion of the new faith. 

But the Rabbinic^ authority had raised. aA insur- 
mountable barrier around the sjrnagogne. Masters 
of the education, exercising, as we have shown, an 
unceasing and vigilant watchfulness, and mingling 
in every transaction during the whole life of eacn 
in^vidual ; — still treating their present humiliation 
merely as a preparatory trial from the 'ever-faithful 
God of their fathers, and feeding their flock with 
hopes of a future deliverance, when they should 
trample under foot the enemy and oppressor;— 
empress-mother, Helena, between the Jews and 

Vol. IIL— N 
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enlisting every passion and every prejudice in their; 
cause ; — occupying the ati^dious and. inquisitive in 
the interminable study of their Mischna and Tal- 
muds; — alarming the vulgar with the terrors of 
their interdict ; while they still promised temporal 
grandeur as the inalienable, though perhaps late 
inheritage of the people of Israel ; consoling them 
for its tardy approach by the promise of the equally 
in^enable and equally exclusive privilege of the 
cb^dreA of Israel — everlasting life in the world to 
come; — ^these spiritual leaders of the Jews still 
repelled with no great loss, the aggressions of their 
opponents. At the san^e time, unhappily, the Church 
had lost^ in great degree^ its most effective means of 
conversion — its miraculous powers^ the simple truth 
of its doctrines, and the blameless lives of its 
believers. It substituted authority, and a regular 
system of wonder-worlang, which the Jews', wl)o 
biad been less affected than might have been, sup- 
posed by the miracles' of our Lord ax^d lus Apostles, 
nad no difficulty in rejecting, either as manifest 
impostures, or works of ijialignant and hostile 
spirits. In fact, the Rabbins were equal adepts in 
these pious frauds with the Christian clergy ; and 
their people, no less superstitious, listened wiUi the 
same avidity, or gazed with the same credulity, on 
the supernatural wonders wrought by their own 
Wise Men, which obscured, at all events neutralized, 
the efiect of th& miracles ascribed to the Christian 
. saints. Magical arts were weapons handled, as all 
acknowledged, with equal skill by both parties ; the 
invisible world was a province where, though .each 
claimed the advantage in the contest, neither thought 
of denying the power of their adversary. A scene 
characteristic oi the times is reported to have taken 
place in Rome ; the legend, it will easily be credited, 
rests on Christian authority. A conference took 
place in the presence of Constantino and the devout 
Christians. Pope Sylvester then at the height 
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of his wonder-woiking glory, had already triumphed 
in argument over his infatuated opponents, when the 
Jews had recourse to magic. A noted enchanter 
commanded an ox to be brought forward; he whis- 

Sered into the ear of the animal, which instantly fell 
ead at the feet of Oonstantine. The Jews shouted 
in triumph, for it Was the Ham-sem-phorash, the 
ineffable name of Qod, at' the sound of which the 
awe-struck beast had eipired. Sylvester observed 
with some shrewdness, '^ as he who whispered the 
name must be well acquainted with it, why does he 
not fall dead in like manner ?" The Jews answered 
with contemptuous acclamations—" Let us have no 
more verbal disputations^Jiet us come to actions." 
" So be it," said Sylvester; ** and if this ox comes 
to life at the name of Christ, will ye believe!" 
They all unanimously assented. Sylvester raised 
his eyes to heaven, and said with a loud voice — ^"If 
he be the true God whom I preach, in the^anle of 
Christ, arise, oh ox, and stand on thy feet." The 
ox sprang up, and began to^ move and feed. The 
legend proceeds, tliat the. whole assembly was bap- 
tized. The- Christians, by their own account, carried 
on the contest in a less favourable field than the city 
of Rome, and urged their conquests into the heart 
of the enemy's country. Constantino, by the advice 
of his mother Helena, adorned with great magnifi- 
cence the city which had riseA on the ruins of 
Terusalem. It had become a place of such splen- 
lour, that Eusebiusf in a transport of holy triumph, 
declared that it was the new Jerusalem foretold by 
the prophets. The Jews were probably still inter- 
dicted from disturbing the peace, or profaning the 
soil, of the Christian city, by entering its walls. 
They revenged themselves- by rigidly excluding 
every stranger firom the four great cities which 
they occupied — ^Dio Caesarea (Sepphoris), Nazareth, 
Capernaum, and Tiberias. As it was the ambition 
of the Jews to regain a footing in the Holy City, so 
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it was that of the' Christians to establish a chureh 
among the dwellings of the circomcised. This was 
brought about by a singular adventure, tiillel had 
succeeded his father, Judah the Sec()n(f, in the Patri- 
archate. If we are to believe Epij!ihanius, the Patri-^ 
arch himself had embraced Christianity, and had 
been secretly baptized on his death-bed by a bishop. 
Joseph, his physician, had witnessed the scene, 
which wrought strongly upon his mind. The house 
of Hillel, after his death, was kept closely shut up 
by his suspicious countrymen; Joseph obtained 
emtrance, and found there the Gospel of John, the 
Gospel of Matthew, and the Acts, in a Hebrew trans- 
lation. He read and believed. When the young 
Patriarch, another Judah (the Third), grew up, 
Joseph was appointed an Apostle, or collector of the 
Patriarchal revenue. It seems that Christian meek- 
ness had not been imbibed with Christian faith, for 
he discharged his function with unpopular severity. 
He was detected reading the Gospel, hurried to the 
synagogue, and scourged. The bishop of the towH< 
(m Cilicia) interfered. But he was afterward seized 
again, and thrown, into, the Cydniis, from wl^ich he 
hardly escaped with his life. This was tfot the 
wisest means of recovering- a renegade; Joseph 
was publicly baptized, rose high in the favour of 
Constantine, and attained the dignity of Count of 
the Empire. Burning with zeal-^it is ,to be hoped 
not with revenge — ^he turned all his thoughts to the 
establishment of Christian churches in the great 
Jewish cities. He succeeded under the protection 
of the government, and with the aid of a miracle. 
As he commenced an edifice on the site of a heathen 
temple in Tiberias, the Jews enchanted the lime 
which was to be used for mortaiv- it would not 
bum. But Joseph having sanctified some water 
with the sign of the cross, the spell was dissolved, 
and the building arose to the discomfiture and 
dismay of his oj^nents. 
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The laws of Constantine, with regard to the Jews, 
throw more real light on their character and condi- 
tion.* The first of these statutes appears to aut}ien- 
ticate the early part of the history of Joseph, and 
was np douht framed in allusion to his case. It 
enacted, that if the Jews should stone, or endanger 
the life of a Christian convert, all who were con- 
cerned should he burned alive. This statute shows 
the still fiery 9eal of the Jews, and the^r authority 
within the walls of their own synagogue ; nor had 
they any right to complain, if proselytes to th^ 
established^ faith should be protected from their 
violence under the severest penalties. Another 
more intolerant statute prohibited all Christians 
from becoming Jews, under the pain of an arbitrary 
punishment; and, six months before his death, a 
third decree was issued by Constantine, prohibiting 
Jews from possessing Christian slaves* . The rea- 
son assigned for this law was, that it was unjust 
that those who had been m^de free by the blood of 
Christ, should be slaves to the murderers of the 
Prophets and of the Son of Grod. There was an- 
other civil • law, of great importance, afiecting the 
Jews ; they Were constrained to take upon them- 
selves certain public offices, particularly the deca- 
rionate, from which the facility with which the 
emperor and his predecessors had granted exemp- 
tions, had become burdensome. The law however 
shows that the right of the Jews to Roman citizen- 
ship was fully recognised. The Patriarchs and the 
^Rabbins had the same exemption from all civil and 
military offices as the Christian clergy. In the 
markets the Jews had their own officers to regulate 
.the price of things sold among themselves^ and were 
'not subject to the ordinary discursor of moderator. 
. But still e.arlier than these statutes of Constan- 

* ConsCantine In a pabn« document declared, that It was not (br the 
dignity of the Church to follow that moft kateftitpf aU people^ tbo 
Jewe, in tlw celebration of tlMFaaiover. 

N3 
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tine, Spain, the fruitful mother and nurse of reli- 
gious persecution, had given the signal for hostility 
towards the Jews, in a decree passed at the Coun? 
cil of Elvira (Illiberis), which is chriotis, as proving 
that the Jews were, to a great extent, the cultiva- 
tors of the soil in that country. It was a custom 
for the Jewish and Christian fanners and peasants 
to mingle together at the festive entertainments 
given at the harvest hrnne or other periods of 
rural rejoicing^ The Jews were wont in devoat 
humility to ntter their accustomed gtaoe' before 
the feast, that the Almighty would, even in the 
land of the stranger, permit his rains, and dewsr, 
and sunshine, to Jfertilize the harvest. ^Fhe CShris- 
fians appear to have beefil offended at this, appa- ' 
rently very innocent, supplication. The decree of 
the counci proscribed the meeting of the two races 
at these festivals^ and prohibited ther blessing of 
the Jew, l^st, perhaps, he might render unavailing 
the otherwise powerfuV benedictions of the Church. 

It is said that the Jews in the^East revenged 
themselves for these oppressive laws against their 
brethren, by exciting a furious persecution against 
the CMstians,' in which the Jew^^and Magia^s vied 
with each other in violence. 

The increased severity of the laws enacted by 
Constantius, the son and successor of Constantino, 
indicates the still darkening spirit of hostility; but 
the Jews, unhappy, gave ample provocation to 
the authorities. The hot-headed Israelites of Alex* 
andria mingled themselves in the factions of Arians 
and Athanasians, which distracted that restless 
city. They joined with the Pagans, on the side of 
the Arian bishop, and committed frightful excesses, 
burning churches, profaning them with oiitrages 
which Athanasius shrinks from relating, and vio- 
lating consecrated virgins. An insurrection in 
Jadea, which terminated in the destruction of Dio 
Csesarea, gave another jHretext for ezactioa and 
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oppression. The Jews were heavfly burthened 
and taxed; forbidden, nnder pain of death, from 
possessing^ Christian slaves, or marrying Christian 
women ; and the interdict of Hadrian^ which pro- 
hibited their approach to the Holy City, was form- 
ally renewed. These laws likewise throw light on 
their condition f. their heavy burthens may indicate 
that they possessed considerable wealth ; the pos- 
session of Christian slaves leads to the same con- 
clusion: and the necessity oftheenactitientag^nst 
marrying Christian women shows that, iil some 
ranks at least, the animosity between the two races 
had considerably worn away. But the prohibition 
against entering Jerusalem was still further imbit- 
tered by th6 distant view of the sj^endour which 
the new city had assumed. Christian pilgrims 
crowded the ways which led to the Ht)ly City; 
where the wood of the true cross — ^the discovery 
of which, by a singular chance, is ascribed to a Jew 
— ^began to disseminate its inexhaustible splinters 
through the Chijstian world; The church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, built by the empress Helena,^ rose 
in. lofty state, and crowned the hill of Calvary, on 
which their ancestors had crucified Jesus of Naza* 
reth ; while the hill of Moriah lay desecrated and 
desolate, as it had been left by the plolipfh of the 
insulting conqueror. 

If then the Jews beheld with jealous, alarm the 
rival religion seated on the imperial throne, and the 
votaries of Jesus clothed Jin the roy^ purple — ^if 
they felt their condition gradually becoming worse 
under the statutes of the new emperors — if they 
dreaded still Airther aggressions on their prosperity, 
they must have looked with no secret triumph to 
the accession of Julian, the Apostate from Chris- 
tianity. Before long their elation was still further 
excited by a letter written from the emperor, ad- 
dressed to " his brother," the Patriarch, and the 
commonalty of the Jews. Julian seemed to recog- 
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nise fhe unity of God in tenns which might satisfy 
the most zealous follower of Moses. He proceeded 
to denounce their oppressors, condescended to ex- 
cuse his brother, annulled the unequal taxes with 
whiph they were loaded, and escpressed his earnest 
hope that on his return from the Persian war, the 
great designs he had formed for their welfare might 
be fully accomplished. The temporal as well as 
the. religious policy of Julian advised his concilia- 
tion with the Jews. Could they be lured by his 
splendid promises to embrace his party, the Jews 
in Mesopdtamia would have thrown great weight 
into his scale, in his campaign against Uie Persians ; 
and in his design of depressing Christianity, it was 
important. to secure the support of every opposite 
sect. Probably with these views the memorable 
edict was issued for. the rebuilding the Temple on 
Mount Moriah, and the restoration. of the Jewish 
worship in its original splendour. The execution 
of this project was intrusted, while Julian advanced 
with his ill-fated army to the East, te the careof 
his fyvounte, Alypius. 

The whole Jewish- world was in commotion i 
they crowded ftom* the most distant quarters to be 
present and .assist in the great natibnal work« 
Those who were unable to come envied their more 
fortunate brethren, and waited in anxious hope for 
the intelligence that they might again send their 
offerings or maHe their pilgrimage to the Temple 
of the God of Abraham, m his holy place. Their 
wealth was poured forth in lavish profusion; and 
aU who were near the spot and could, not contri- 
bute so. amply, offered their personal exertions ; 
blessed were the hands that toiled in such a work, 
''and unworthy was he of the blood of Israel who 
would not unlock, aj; such a call, his most secret 
hoards. Men cheerfully surrendered the hard-won 
treasures of their^ avarice ; women offered up the 
ppiaments of their tanity. The veiy tools whicl) 
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were to be employed, were, as it were, sanotified 
Dy the service, and were made of the most costly 
materials ; some had shovels, mallets, and baskets 
of silver ; and women were seen carrying rubbish 
m robes and^manides of silk. Men, blind from the 
womb, came forward to lend their embarrassing, aid, 
and the aged tottened along the ways, bowed be- 
neath the weight of some burthen which they seemed 
to acquire new strength to support. The con- 
fidence and' tduihph of the Jews was unbounded; 
some went so far in their profane adulation as to 
style Julian the Messiah. The Christians looked 
on in consternation and amazement. Would the 
murderers of the ^on of God be permitted to re- 
build their devoted city, and the Temple arise again 
from ^ the abomination of desolation ?'* Materials 
had now accumulated fron^ all quarters,, some say 
at the expense of .the emperor; but that is not pro- 
bable, considering the costly war in which he was 
engaged. Nor were the Jews wantii;g in ample 
resources ; timber, stones, lime, burnt blick, elay. 
Were heaped togetiier in abundant quantities. Al- 
ready was the work commenced ; already had they 
dug down to a considerable depth, and were pre- 
paring to lay the foundations, when suddenly flames 
of fire came bursting from the 'centre of the hill, 
accompanied with terrific explosions. The affrighted 
workmen fled on all sides ; and the labours were 
suspended at OQce by this imforeseen and awful 
sign. Other circumstances are said to have accom- 
panied this ev^nt ; an earthquake shook the hiH; 
flakes of 'fire, which took the form of .crosses, set- 
tled t)n the dresses of the workmen and spectators; 
and the fire consumed even the tools of iron. It 
was even added that a horseman was seen career- 
ing among the flames, and that the workmen, hay- 
ing fled to a neighbouring church, its doors, fastened 
by some preternatural force within, refused to 
admit them. These, howevex, may be embel* 
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lishments, .and are found only in later and rheto« 
rical writers ; but th^ main fact of ttke interruption 
of the work by some extraordinary, and as it was 
supposed, supernatural interference, rests on the 
clear and unsuspicious testimony of ^the heathen 
Ammianus MarceUinus. But, in candour, one local 
circumstance must be mentioned, overlooked by 
those who impugn, as well as by those who main- 
tain, the miracle — ^by Gibbon, Basnage, and Lardner 
—as well as by Warburton. It will be remembered 
that the hills on which Jenisalem stood were deeply 
and extensively undermined by subterranean pas- 
sages.. On the surprise of the Temple by John of 
Gischsda, the whole party of Eleazar took refuge 
in these underground chambets. Numbers of the 
zealots lay hid in similar caverns under Sion after 
the capture of the city by Titus, and the sudden 
rising pf Simon on the hill of the Temple, after hav- 
ing descended on that of Sion, sufficiently proves 
the vast range of these mines, which communis 
cated with eaeh other under, both hills over which the 
city spread/ The falling of the hill of Sion, during 
the rebellion under Barcochah, -may also be ad- 
duced. In the long period of desolation, during which 
the hill pf the Temple especially lay waste, the out- 
lets of these caverns woii^d be choked with rubbish 
and ruin ; and the air within become foul and in- 
flammable. That these vapours, thus' fermenting 
under the whole depth of the hiU, should, as is 
often the case in mines, become . accidentally ig- 
nited during the work* kindle and explode with vio- 
lent combustion and terrific noise, resembling an 
earthquake, was by no means beyond the ordinary 
course of nature, though « it might be far beyond 
the philosophy of a people excited to the highest 
pipah of religious Enthusiasm, and already predis- 
posed to consider the. place as the chosen scene of 
miraculous interference. Even the fiery crosses 
on the garments n^ight have been phosphoric exha- 
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latibns, really seen, and easily wrought into that form. 
hy the awe-struck imagination of the Christians— 
and preternatural interference would hardly be called 
for to close the doors of a church against fugitives 
thus onder the- visible malediction of the Deity. 

Nor, indeed, does the miracle, if we may presume 
so to speak, appear necessary for its end ; ibr, ac- 
cording to the. will of the Divine Ruler of the world, 
a mord appalling and insuperable obstacle inter- 
rupted the unhallowed work. The discomfiture of 
the Jews was completed — and the resumption of 
their labours, could they have recovered from their 
panic, was for ever broken off by the death of Julian. 
The emperor seems not to have reaped the advan- 
tages he expected from his attempt to conciliate the 
race of Israel. The Mesopotamian Jews, instead of 
joining his army, remained faithful to their Persian 
masters,, and abandoned such of their cities as were 
not defensible. On his approach, one of these, 
Bithra, situated among the branches of the Eu- 
phrates, was set on fire by his soldiers, and burned to 
ashes. The apostate himself fell — the Christian 
world, beheld tne vengeance of. God — ^the Jew the 
extinction of all his hopes— in the early fate of this 
extraordinary ni^. 

The short i:eign of Jpvian, whose' policy it was to 
reverse all the acts of his predecessor, was oppres- 
sive to the Jews — ^but it was only a parsing cloud: 
Valens and .Valentinian reinstated the Jews and 
their Patriarch in their former rights — ^yet the state 
of ^the empire demanded the repeal of their most 
valuable privilege — exemption from the public ser- 
vices. "Even the clergy," such is the curious 
argument of this edict, '" are not permitted to con- 
secrate themselves to the service of God, without 
having previotisly discharged their duty to their 
country. He' who would devote himself to God, must 
^rst find a substitute to undertake his share in the 
public offices." The Jews cpuld pot complain, if, ad- 
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mitted to the protection and rights of Roman citizen* 
ship, they were constrained to perform its duties. 

During the declining days ot the Roman- empire, 
Christianity assumed a more commanding influence, 
and the Jaws sometimes hecame a subject of con- 
tention between the Church and the throne. Pro- 
tected by the emperor as useful and profitable 
subjects, they were beheld by the more intemperate 
churchmen with still incffeasing animosity. Maxi- 
mus, a usurper, during his' short reign, had coih- 
manded a s3magogue, which had been wantonly 
burned in R6me, to be rebuilt at the expense of the 
community. Theodosiusthis Great renewed a similar 
edict, on a like occ^ion, and commanded the bishop 
pf Callinicum,inOsrhoene, to see the work carried 
into effect. The fiery zeal of Ambrose, bishop of 
Milan, broke out into a flame of indignation. In a 
letter to the emperor; he declares his disapprobation 
of such outrages asbuming synagogues : for priests 
ought to he the quellers of turbulence, and strive to 
promote peace, unless, he added, moved by injuries 
against their God, or contumelies against his church. 
At the feame time, he asserts, that no Christian bishop 
could conscientiously assist in building a temple for 
the circumcised. " Either the bishop will resist or 
comply : Jie' must be a sinner or a martyr. Perhaps 
he may be tempted, by the hopes of martjrrdom, 
falsely to assert his concurrence in the deistruction 
of the synagogue. Noble falsehood! — ^I, myself, 
would willingly assume the guilt, — I, I say, have set 
this synagogue in flames, at lieast in so far that I 
have urged on all— that there should be* no place 
left in which Christ is denied." He designated a 
synagogue as a dwelling of perfidy — a house of 
impiety — a receptacle of insanity — and concluded, 
in a tone of mingled pathetic expostulation and bitter 
invective, "This shall be the inscription of the 
edifice — * A Temple of Ungodliness, built from the 
plunder of the Christians.' " . Not content with ad* 
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dressing this letter tathe emperor, who was then in 
Milan, he thundered against him from the pulpit* 
Theodbsius had the weakness to yield to the danng 
churchman ; tl^e edict was recalled ; and the Jews 
remained without a syna^a^e in that city, which, it 
may be observed, .was divided by half the empire 
from thediocess of Ambrose. Theddosius, when re- 
moved from the influence of Ambrose, and:brought by 
tjie approach of. death to higher notions of Christian 
justice^ issued an edict, which secured perfect tole- 
ration to the lews, aild condemned to an arbitrary 
punishment all who 'should bum or plunder their 
synagogues. • ' . '- 

In the mean time, the'patriarchate began to display 
maiiifest signs of decay.. The Jews were seen 
before heathen tribunals^— not only ^o decide their 
litigationis with Christians, but as a. court of appeal 
against the injustice of their own judicial authorities* 
Men excommunicated had recoursato Pagan judges, 
not alwa^B inaccessible' to, bribery, to enforce their 
reinstatentent in the, rights of the 'synagogue. A 
law of Theoddsius-wa§ passed, which recjogni^ed the 
power of the Patriarchs to punish the' refractory 
members of their own community^ This law Was 
confirmed under Arcadjus and Honbrius ;' the pre- 
fects were foTbicfden from ini^rferinff with the judi- 
cial courts or the Jewish primate.. It should seem 
that, 'in disputes with Christians, both parties were 
^xpeoted fo appear before the drditiary tribunals. 
Another law was passed at this period eharacteristic 
of the times. It enacted, that no Jew should be 
baptized without strict inquiry, and a sort of previpus 
noviciate of v good conduct. ^ "Some of the more 
worthless Jews had played upon the" eagerness of 
the Church to 6btain proselytes, and had made a 
regular trade of submitting to baptism in different 
places — ^by which they, in general, contrived to 
obtain handsome refnuneration. This was facilitated 
by the numerous sects which distracted the Church, 

. Vol. III.— 
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who vied with eac)i pther ;n the success of theit 
proselytism, and rendered detection difficult. A 
miracle came to the assistance of the law la 
checking this nefarious /traffic ^ unfortunately, it was 
wrought in a Novation, not in an orthodox .congre« 
cation. When one of these unworthy proselytes 
.presented himself, the indignant water flowed away, 
and refused to rebaptize one ^ho ha4 been so fre- 
quently baptized before with so little advantage* 
* The clouds of ignorance^ and. barbarism, which 
were darkening over the world,. could not but spread 
a deeiper gloom over the sullen national character of 
the J^ws. The manner in which thp contest was 
carried on with the CJiurch was n0t, calculated td' 
enlighten their fanaticism ; nor was it likely that, 
while the world around them was sinking fast into 
unsocial ferocity of manners, they should acq,uire 
thb gentleness and humanity of civilization. No 
doubt the m6re Intemperate members H>f the syna<> 
gogue, when they might do it i^ecurdy, would 
revfenge themselves hy insult or any other means, of 
hostility in their power, against the aggressions of 
4he Church : though probably much W9uld be con- 
strued intq insult, which was not intended to give 
offence, it argues no' great- knowledge of Jewish 
character, or indeed of human nature, to doubt but 
that great provocation was given' by the turbulent 
disposition of the Israelites, It is a curious fact, 
and must have tended ^eatly to darken the spirit of 
animosity in the dominant (Jhurch against the Jews, 
that whenever occasion oiOfe^d, they sided with the 
Arian faction; while the Anans were in general 
more tolerant towards' the^ worshipper? of the undi<* 
Tided Unity qf God, thkn the' Catholic Church. In 
the' religious factions in Alexandria, we have seen 
them espousing the part of the Arian h^shop against 
Athanasius ; and of all the sovereigns during this 
period, none were mor^ friendly to the Jews than 
the Arian Gothic kings of Italy. It was about the 
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coinmencement of the 'fifth century, that great, and 
probably not groundless- offence, was taken at the 
public and tumultuous manner in which the Jews 
celebrated the feast of Purim, and their deliverance 
under Esther. Not content with beating the benches 
of the synagogue with ' stones and mallets, and 
uttering th^ mostNdi^sonant cries each time the exe- 
crated name of Haman was pronounced, they pro- 
ceeded to make a ][)ublic exhibition of the manner 
in- which the ejiemie? of their nation might expect 
to be treated. T'hey erected a 'gibbet, on which a 
figure,' representing Haitian^ was suspended, and 
• treated with ^ every kind of indig'nfty. Probably 
blasphemous expressions^ against all other Hamans 
might occasionally br^ak; forth. The Christians 
looked with jealous -horror on that, ^hich they con- 
strued into' a profane, though covert, representation 
df the crucifixion. Sometimes, inde^, it is »aid, 
the gibbet was made in the form of a cross, with the 
body suspended upon it in like mannerlo that which 
was now becoming the uniyersal object of adoration. 
No wonder if the two parties jnet in furiouq colli- 
sion, and if the peace of. the empure demailded the 
intcn'ention of au^ority to put an end to. these 
indecent scenes^ ( ^y a law of Theodosiu»^ the 
Second, thede festivals were prohibited. In Mace- 
donia, Dacia, and Illy ria, these or similar causes of 
contention gave rise to violent lUmults. between the 
Jews'and Chrifettians. the synagogues were burned 
in inany places. .Theodbsius comQumded the pre- 
Yect, Philip, $o execute the law with the strictest 
impartiality t not to suffer the Jews to insult or show 
disrespect .to the Christian rt^ligign, vet by no means 
to interfere with the free'exercise of their own faith. 
In Syria these animosities led to still worse conse- 

2uences. At a place ' caUed . Inipestar, between 
Jhalcis and Antiochf some drui^en Jews began, in 
the public streets, to mock and'blaspheme the name 
of Christ. Tkey went so far. as to erect a cross. 
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attd fastened a Christian boy to k,' whom they 
scourged so unmercifully that he died. The offenders 
were justly punished with exemplary rigour ; but 
the feud left a rankling hatred in the hearts- of the 
Christians. Some years after, they rose and pluh- * 
dered a synagogue in Antioch. The I^oman eovemor 
espoused the cause of the Jewsv.this time the unof- 
fending victims of wanton ^animosity; and by an 
ordinance of the emperor, the (clergy were com- 
manded to make restitution. Bui they found an 
advocate in the celebrated Shnecm StyUtes, so caUed 
from his. passing his life on the top of ^ slender 
column sixty fe^t high, Theodosius could not resist 
the intercession of this saintly-personage, to whom 
he wrote under the title. of the***' Holy Martyr ii^the 
air" — earnestly-soliciting his prayers. The order- 
of restitution was annuUed;^the just prefect re- 
called. It is possible, however, that the s3niagogue 
in question may have been built in. violation of a 
law of the empire, whi(^ prohibited the erecting 
any new edifices for Jewish worship. 

Perhaps unfortunately^ as encouraging them to - 
pursue such violent fneans of conversion, the 
Christians in the island of Minorca, by me^ans of 
the eondagratioQ of a synagogue, obtained a. signal 
triuQoph—- the baptism oi all the Jews in the island. 
We have the accoimt of this transaction on the 
authority of the bishop himself, and it presents a 
singular picture of the times, ^he pious Severus 
was sorely grieved, that in an island, where, though ^ 
more useful animals aboiincledr wolves and foxes * 
were not permitted to exist ; where, though snakes 
and scorpions wer6^ found, yet, miracu^Ojasly he 
would suppose, they were deprived of^ their venom, 
the Jews should be so numerous a^d wealthy in the 
two largest towns of the is|iand<^particnlarly in 
Magena, now MahoA. Long had he-desired to en- 
gage in a holy warfare against this unbelieving 
race. He was at length encouraged to hope for 
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tictory t/y the arrival of the relics of the Mart3rr 
Stephen,* which were left in the island by the cele- 
brated Orositis. In a lihort time the conflict be^an, 
and perpetual disp^ations took place ; the Christians 
headed by their bishop, the Jews by a certain Theo- 
doras, a man of. acknowledged eminence in Rabbi- 
nical learning, and of such consequence in the place 
as to have filled the oflSce of defender of the city. 
. The Christians, if we are to believe the bishop, 
thought only of spiritual means of attack, persua- 
sion, argument, -with whatever Aiiracles the relics 
of. St. Stephen might vouchsjafe to throw into theit 
scale. The Jews had laid up in their synagogtie 
more carnal weapons, stones, clubs, arrows, ".and 
other arms. Eftcjburaged by two visions, the bishop 
set off at th^ headi of all hi^ flock from Immona, and 
marched in the Highest spirits i6 Magona-, where he 
sent a summons of defiance to ^eodorus and thfe 
Jews to meet him at the.church. The Jews excused 
themselves, because it was the Sabbath — and they 
coujd not enter an unclean plaee off that day. The 
bishop imm^iately offered to meet them on their 
own ground, the synagogue. They still; declined 
the contest, but surroiinded the "house in which the 
bishop was, in great numbers./- '.The bishop mildly 
expostulated with them, for havirig -laid itparms in 
their sjmagogue. Th^y clenied the fact, and offered 
to confirm their assertion with an bath. " No need 
of oaths," replied the bishpp, "let us Tsatisfy- Our 
own eyes"-=-and immediately hp set forward with 
hia" whole trpop, singing a verse of thfe nifith Psalm, 
*• Their memory hath perished mtfi a loud noise ,*t 
but the Lord endureth for ever.^ .The Jews gladly 
•I ' 

* A Jew pla3rB a eonsi^cuoas part in t^e discovery of these relics— no 
less a person than Ganiall^l^himsdri the teaeber of St. Paul, who ap- 
peared in a vision ta/LudluB^ head of a, nonattery, at Caphargamaia 
in Palestine^ Tbe^ 'relics were of sovereign eAoacy in checking the 
Pelagian heresy. 

t These words will ntC be (pqnd in the EngUabtraosIatioii ; thej ap 
Dear In the Tulgata. 
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Joined in tlie Psalm, applying it no doubt with a veiy 
different meaning. A fray j[)egaii in t^e streets throujgfh 
some Jewish women throwing st^es from the win« 
dows. The bishop could not restrain his flock, 
who rushed fmiously in. No blood was shed on 
either side, except of an Achan iti t^i& ClH-ifltian 
party, who endeavoured to pnrloia. some valuable 
effects, and had his head broken by- a stone from 
his own friends ; but the Christians beci^e inasters 
of the synagogue,, and set it on fire with all its fur- 
niture, except the books of the Law^ and the.artidea 
of silver. There^ is no mentibn Qf arms having 
been discovered. - The boo^s were carried in reve- 
rential triiimph to the t^hurch — the silver restored. 
The Christians returned," ringing Pii^lms of thanks- 
giving, to th^ir ohuVch. ' ,Three durs -after, the Jews 
assembled within the melancholy rii^ns of their 
religious- house — ^the Christians also crowded in, and 
Theodorus began an eloquent vindication of the 
Law — he argued, he confuted all objectionis — ^he 
poured contempt on Jiifll opponents, who, by the con- 
fession of the bishop, were so utterly discomfited^ 
as to look for help to heaven ah)ne against this 
obstinate ^nsayer. * No miracle, however, was 
vouchsafed, aiid they owed their triumph to pure 
accident. They aU began to cry with one voice, 
•* Theodorus, believe iu Christ*!'* The Jews mistook 
tiie words, and thought it w^Ls'a shout of triumph^ 
" Theodorus believes in Christ !" They 'dispersed 
on all sides. Women tojre their hair and cried in 
bitter, desperation, *' Oh, Theodorus, what hast thou 
done !" the men fled ^way.to the woods and .rocks. 
Theodorus, entirely deserted and left alone, had not 
strength of mind to resist Reuben, the first of the 
Jews who had been converted, argued with him, and 
laid before him the advantages v^qh might lattend 
his becoming a Christian. The Rabbi yielded to 
these unworthy motives ; the example of his defec- 
tion was followedi and the Jews were generaUy 
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baptized* The triamphant bishop strongly lecom- 
xnead3<o his brethren the laudable example of his 
own zeal and success, an example which, as far as 
burning the aynagogues, they seem to have been apt 
enough to adopt ; for ah express law appears to have 
been required frpm Honorius to prohibit these acts 
of Violence. . 

The conve]:sron of many Jews in Crete reflects 
mdte credit on the humanity of the Christians, 
while it showiS the wild and feverish fanaticism 
which still lay deep wtthin the hearts of the Jews» 
ready Iq break foi^h at the first excitement of those 
unextinguishable^opes, which werd alike their 
pride, their cohsolation, and thei)r ruin. An^ong the 
numerous and wealthy Jews who injiabited that 
fertile island,, in unpostor appeared, who either bore 
or assumed the name of Mo.ses. He announced 
himself as the successor of the grekt ^awgivier, 
and for a whole year travelled about the island, 
persuading his credulous countrymel^ to abandon 
thehr possessions and their farms to follow his 
guidance. They listened ; they related their usual 
mdustry, and neglected their labours/ under the fond 
hope of speedily obtaining possession Of a niore 
fertile land, that of milk and honeys The* ap- 
pointed time came; and at the call of Mo^es they 
crowded forth by thousand^ ; for he had pfoclaimed, 
that like the Red Sea of old, the deep Mediterranean, 
would be turned to dry land before them. At the 
dawn of day they followed him blindly to^the top of 
a lofty promontory, from whence he commanded 
them to throw themselves down — ^the foremost 
obeyed, they were dashed to pieces against the 
rocks, or sajik into the unobedient waves. Many 
perished, more would li^^ve shared their fate, but for 
some fishing-ci^ft and mercl^ant vessels belonging 
to the Christians, who showed the utmost activity 
in saving the lives of their deluded countrymen; 
and by holding u^i the bpdies of the drowned, pre- 
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vented the rest from following their fatal example. 
The Jews, at length disabused,' turned to revenue 
themselves on their leader — but he had disappeared ; 
no doubt he had secured a place of retreat, probably 
with some of the fruits of his imposture. Socrates, 
the ecclesiastical historian, cannot disguisehis sus- 
picion, that he was a devil who assumed a huAian 
form for the destruction of thpse unhappy people. 
But many of the Jews, heartily lashamed" of tpeir 
own credulity, and struck with the brotherly kind- 
ness of the Christians, adopted' the faith of love and 
charity. , 

We must revert to Alexandria, ever the most fatal 
scene oT Je^^ish turbulence and Jewish calamity. 
Yet nb calamity could induce thisgjain-loVing people 
to abandon t}iat great emporium of commerce. 
Rarely h^ve we directed ouf attention to the city of 
Alexandria, but we have seen its streets flowing 
with the; bldod of thousands of JeWs ; at our ne}rt 
view we always find them re-established in immense 
numbers, and in inexhaustible opulence. To the 
old fpuds between Greeks and Jews in this city, 
noted at all times for itsiierce and mutinous spirit, 
had JBucceeded those of the different sects of Chris- 
tians, and of thie Chtistian^, -Pagans, and Jews. 
Even holy bishops'w^fre tiot superior to the' violence 
which the fiery climate 'seemed to ijifude into the 
veins of these- " children of the Sun ;" the records 
of the Alexandrian Church, present, perhaps, the 
most unchristian page in Christian History. ' At 
this period the city was rent into< factions oil a sub- 
ject all-impprtant in tjjiose days, — the merits of (he 
dancers in the public exhibitions. These entertain- 
ments usually took place on the Jewish Sabbath, and 
on that idle day the theatre was thronged with JewSf 
who preferred this profane amusement to the holy 
worship of their fiynago^ne. Violent collisions of 
the different factions perpetually took place, which 
larely terminated without bloodshed. Orestes, 
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prefect of Alexandria, detennined to repress these 
sanguinary tuin\ilts, and ordered his police regula- 
tions to be suspended in the theatre.* Certain par- 
tisans of Cyril the archbishop entered the theatre 
with the innocent design, according to Socrates, on 
whose partial authority the whole affair rests, of 
reading these ordinances ; among the rest, one 
Hiera^ a low schoolmaster, a man conspicuous as 
an adherent. of the archbishop, whom be Was wont 
frequently to applaud l)y clapping his hands (the 
usual custom in the Church) whenever he preached^ 
From what cause - does not i^pear^ but th^ Jews 
considered themselves, ins uhed by his presence, and 
raised ah outcry that the man was there Oiidy t9 stir 
up. a tumult. .Orestes, Jealous of the archbishop, 
who had. usmrped' on -the civil Authorit;jr, ordered 
Hierax to be' seized and scourged. Cynl sent for 
the principal Jews, and threatened them with e&*. 
emplary vengeance if they did not cause aU tUQiults 
against the Christians to cease. -The Jews deter- 
mined to anticipate their adversaries-shaving put on 
rings of palm bark that they might distinguish each 
other in the dark, they suddeiSy^ 9t the dead of 
night, raised a ory. of fire about the great church, 
called that of Alexander*.. The Christians rose, and 
rushed^ from all quarters to save the church. liie 
Jews fell on them and massacred on all sides. 
>yhen day dawned, the cause of the uproar was 
manifest. The militant archbishop instantly took 
arms, attacked with a formidable force the syoa- 
gogues of the Jews, slew many, drove the rest out 
of the city^ and plundered their property. 

The strong part which Orestes took a^inst the 
archbishop, and his regret at the expulsion of the 
thriving and ihdu^triousrJewff from the city, seems 
to warrant & suspicion that the latter were not so 

* Perhaps these reguladpiift might appoint diffbrent days fiir the difr 
ftrent classes of the people to atte;^ the theatre— this suppoeitioa would 
BiAke Uieatory more dear. 
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entirely withoyt ptovocatiori. Both, however, sent 
representations *<© the emperor; but, probably before 
he could interfere, the feud between the implacable 
prefect and the archbishop grew to a greater 
height. Cyril, it is said, on one occasion advanced 
to meet his adversary with the Gospel in ;hi» hand, 
as a sign of peacte; but Orfestes, suspecting pro- 
bably that he had not much of its spirit in hislieart, 
refused this- offer of conciliation. There were cer- 
tain monks who lived in the mountains of Nitria. 
Thfese fiery chtfmpions of- the Church seized their 
arms, and poured into the city to strengtheh the 
faction of the Patriai^h. EmboMened bv their 
presence, Cyril openly insultied Orestes — called him 
neathen, idolater, and many other opprobrious." 
names. In x^in the prefect protested that he had 
been baptized by Atticils, a bishop In Constantino- 
ple. • A man, named Ammonind, juried a great stone 
at his head: the blood gushed forth, and his af- 
frighted Attendants dispersed on all sides. But the 
character of Orestes stood high, with.' the inhabit- 
antsi The Alexandrian populace rose in defence 
of their prefect; the jnonks were driven from the 
city, Ammoniit^ tortured, and put to death. Cyril 
commanded his body to be taken upj paid him all 
the honours of a martyr, and da(5lare(t that he })ad 
fallen^ia victim to his righteous zeal in defence of the 
Church. Even Socrates seems to shrink fronfi re- 
lating this unchristian conduct of the Patriarch. 
C3rril himself was ashamed, and glad to bury the ' 
transaction in oblivion. Before long, however, his 
adherents perpetrated ^. mcrre" inhuman deed ,even 
than the plunder and expulsion pf the Jews : it 
must be related to show the ferocioufit character of 
their antagonists. There was a' woman, named 
Hypatia, of great learning, anld deejJly versed in the 
Platonic philosophy. She lived In jan*eat intinjacy 
with Orestes, and was suspected of encouraging 
him in his hostility to the Patriarch. This woman 
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they seized, draggfod her from her.chariotj and, with 
the most revolting^ indecency, tore her clothes off, 
and then rent her limb from limb. By another ac*- 
count, Cyril himself is accused as having instigated, 
from jealousy ojf the f^r Platonist's numerous 
hearers, this horrible act. It is grievous to add, 
that, throu^ bribes -and inteiest at the impei^ial 
court, the affair remained unpunished: nor do we 
hear that this Jews obtained .either redress or 
restoration to their homes and property. 

We gladly avert our eyes to catch a few occa- 
sional gleams of bettef feeling among the Christian 
hierarchy towards the subjects of our history. It i»- 
related, that such was the -spirit of loVe produced by 
the exam pie' of < the good Hilary) ih his diocess of 
Poitiers, in Gaul, that at his funeral the Israelites 
were heard dianting in Hebrew their mournful 
Psalms of lamentation iot the Christian bi-shop.- 
Many traits of friendly feeling;" and of amicable 
correspondence with respectable Jews, occuf"in the 
elegant works of Sidonius Apoljinaris. 

tn the mean time, the lewish Patriarchate^ after 
having exercised its 'authority for nearly three cen- 
turies, expired in the person of Gamaliel. Its fall had 
been prognosticated by many visjblfe signs of decay 
and dissolution. The Jew9, ever more, and more 
dispersed, became probably a less influential part of 
the population in Palestine, at least they bore a less 
proportion to the s^cattered part of the people ; the 
bonds of authority over the more remote commu- 
nities gradually relaxed. A law of Honqrius gave 
a signal blow to its opulence: it prohibited the ex- 
portation of the annual tribute from Rome, probably 
from 'the Western empire. Five years after, it is 
true,' this law was repealed,- an(> the Patriarch 
resumed his rights ; but the Jews were deprived, by 
another statute, of the agency — an office, now appa- 
rently become lucrative, which their active habits of 
trade enabled them to fill with great advantage to 
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, themselves. At length, a la^ of Thieoddisius, whicb 
has been differently understood, either stripped the 
Patriarch of the honorary title of Prefect, Which 
had been assigned tQ hinr-by fptmer emperors, and 
thus virtually destroyed his authority, or as some — 
inaccurately we conceive— suppose, expressly abo- 
lished the office. ' The crime ilbputed to the Patri* 
arch' was his ereeting new synagogues, in defiance 
of the imperial laws* ^t all events, Gamaliel— even 
if after this statute he maintained the empty name 
of Patriarch«— at his de^th had no successor, aifd this 
spiritual monarchy of Jthe West was for ever dis- 
Bolt^d. *J^ may be said that |he dominion passed 
into the hands df the Rabbinical aristbcracv. The 
Jerusalem Talmud had already been comt^iled, as a 
new code: itimbodied and .preserved the learning 
of the schools in Palestine,, which before the fall of 
the Patriarchate had almost come to an end. . But 
the later comp^ationJ tl)e 'Talmud of Babylon, 
eclipsed the' more obscure and less perfect work or 
the Palestinian Jews, and became tne law and the 
religion of the whole race of IsraeL 
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BOOK XXL 

TBS JEWS UND^R THE B^RBARUN KINGS AlH) THS 
BYZANTINE EMPERORS. 

; 

frrttption and Conduit of the BarharioM — TH^ade of the Jewi — Slaw 
Trade— Decrees of' Councilor- Of Pope Oregory ike Firtt—Conduti 
of ike Christiana to the JetoZ—^rian Kingo of half — Pope Oregorjf 
Vie First — State anterior to the Rise of Mahonutanism in the Eastern 
Empir^-'Insurreetions of the Samaritans — Laws of Justinian~^ 
Dispute e^out the Language in whieh the Lav vas to be read — 8tat$ 
of the Jews in the Persian Dominions — Perseeution9^Civil Contests 
•"Conquest of Syria and Jerusalem fry the Persians-^ Reeonquest by 
^the EmpjBror Heraclius. 

The irruption of the northern Barbarians during 
the latter half of the fourth to about, the end of the 
fifth century, so completely disorganized the whole 
fiame of society^ that the condition pf its humblest 
members oould not but be powerfully influenced by 
the total revolution in the government,, in the pos- 
session of tht soil, and in the socisd character of 
all those countries . which were exposed to their 
inroads. The Jews were widely dispersed in all 
the provinces on which the storm fell^in Belgium, 
along the course of the Rhine— in such parts of 
Germany as were civilized— -in Gaul, Italy, and 
Spain. Of their original progress into these coun« 
tries, history takes no notice; for they did not mi- 
grate in swarms, or settle in large bodies, but some* 
times as slaves following the fortunes of their mas* 
tors, sometimes as single enteiprising traders, they 
travelled, on and advanced as convenience or profit 
tempted, till they reached the verge of civilization. 
On them the successive inroads and conquests of 
the Barbarians fell much more lightly than on the 
native inhabitants. Attached to no fixed residence, 
with little interest in the law« and usages of tlw 

Vol. III.— P 
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different provinces, rarely encumbered with landed 
property, or with immoveable effects, sojoamers, not 
settlers, denizens rather than citizens, they could re- 
treat, before the cloud burst, to the more i^ecure and 
peaceful dwellings of their brethren, and bear with 
them the most valuable portion of their gfoods. True 
citizens' of the world, they shifted their quarters, and 
found new channels for theirlrade as fast as the old 
were closed. But the watchful son of Israel fled to 
return ag[ain, in order that }ie might share in the 
plunder of the uncircumcised. Through burning 
towns and i^vaged fields he travelled, regardless of 
the surrounding misery which enveloped those with 
whom he had no ties of attachment; — if splendid 
cities became a prey to the flames, or magnificent 
churches lay in ashes, his meaner dwelling was 
abandoned without much regret, and with no serious 
loss ; and even his synagogue might perish in the 
common ruin, without either deeply woimding the 
religious feelings of the worshippers, who had no 
|>eculiar local attachment to the spot, or in^cdng 
any very grievous loss on a conmiunity who couM 
re-dstablisn, at no great expense, their humble edi- 
fice. If, indeed, individuals experienced considera- 
ble losses, their whole trading community had great 
opportunities of reimbursement, which they were 
not likely to overlook or neglect in the wild confti- 
sion of property which attended the conquests of 
the invaders. - Whqre battles were fought, and^im- 
mense plunder fell into the hands of the wandering 
Barbarians, the Jews were still at hand to traffic the 
worthless and glittering baubles with which ignorant 
savages are delighted, or the more useful, but com- 
paratively cheap instruments and weapons of iron 
«nd brass, for the more valuable commodities, of 
which they knew not the price or the use. These, 
t»y the rapid and secret correspondence which no 
doubt the Israelites had already established with 
^ir brethren in every guarter of the world, were 
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transported into more peaceful and unplandered 
regions, Which st^ afforded a market for the luxu- 
ries and ornaments of life. - As to the particulars of 
this comnterce, we have no certain information, as, 
in truth, the fact rests rather on inference than on 
positive data ; but if it existed to the extent we 
believe, it must have been highly lucrative, when 
the venders were ignorant Barbarians, and the pur- 
chasers intelligent, and, probably, not over-scrupu- 
lous traders, well acquainted With the price which 
every article would bear in the different markets of 
the civilized world. Nor is it improbably, that by 
keeping «live .the spirit of commerce, which might 
otherwise have become utterly extinct amid the 
general insecurity, the interruption of the usual 
means of communication, and the occupation of the 
roads by wild marauders, they conferred a great ad- 
vantage on society, by promoting the civilization of 
these Wild and warlike hordes. But we have ample 
evidence that one great branch of commerce fell 
alipost entirely mto the hands of the Jews, the inter- 
}ial slave tr&de of Europe. It is impossible to sup- 
pose, but that this strange etate of things must have 
inspired a sort of revengeful' satisfaction into the 
mind of -the zealous Israelite. While his former 
masters, or at least his rulers, the Christians, were 
wailing over their desolate fields, their ruined 
churches, their pillaged monasteries, their violated 
convents, h6 was growing rich amid the general ruin ; 
and, perhaps, either purchasing for his own domestic 
service, at the cheapest price, thie fairest youths, and 
even high-bom maidens, or driving his gangis of 
slaves to the different markets, where they still bore 
a price. The Church beheld thi"s evil with avowed 
grief and indignation. In vain Popes issued their 
rescripts, and Councils nttered their interdicts ; the 
necessity for the perpetual renewal both of the ad- 
monitions of the former, and the laws of the latter, 
show that they had not the power to repress a prae- 
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tice which they abhorred. The language of their 
edicts was at first just and moderate. The Chris- 
tians had probaUy the wisdom to perceive, that how- 
ever apparently disgraceful to their cause, and pro- 
ductive of much misery, it had idso its advantages, 
in mitigating the horrors and atrocities of the war. 
Servitude was an evil, particularly when the Chris- 
tian was enslaved to an infidel or a Jew, but it was 
the only alternative to avoid massacre. Conquering 
savages will only respect human life, where it is of 
value, as a disposable article — they will make cap- 
tives only where captives are useful and saleable. 
In the interior of Africa, it maybe questionable how 
far the slave. trade increases or allays the barbarity 
X)f warlike tribes. No doubt many marauding expe- 
ditions are undertaken, and even wars between 
different tribes and nations entered into, with no 
other mptive or object of plunder except the misera- 
ble beings which supply the^sdave marts ; but where 
the war arises from other pauses, it would probably 
terminate in the relentless extermination of the 
conquered party, if they were not spared, some liiay 
say, and with justice, for the more pitiable fate of 
being carried across the desert as a marketable 
comniodity.. Bht with the northern tribes, the cap- 
ture of slaves was uever the primary object of their 
invasions ; they moved onward either in search of 
new settlements, or propelled by the yast mass of 
increasing population among the tribes beyond 
them'; at this period, therefore, this odious com- 
merce mus^ have greatly ten4ed to mitigate the 
horrors of war, which the state of society rendered 
inevitable. ' ^ 

From the earliest period after Christianity as- 
sumed the reins of the empire, the possession of 
Christian slaves by the circumcised had offended 
the dominant party. Constantine issued a severe 
law, which prohibited the Jews, under pain of con- 
fiscation of property, from having a Christian slave 
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— 'but this law was either never, exdeuted^ or fell 
into disuse. A law of Honorius only prohibited the 
conversion of Christian slaves to Judaism, not inter 
fering with, or rather fully recognising, their right 
of property in their hNondsmen. After the evil had 
grown, through the incessant Barbaric wars) to a 
much greater magnitude, the Council of Orleans 
(A. C. 540) took tne lead, but with great fairness 
and moderation, in the laudable attempt to alleviate 
its baneful effects on thb religious as well as the 
temporal state of the slave. That assembly enacte4» 
^ That if a slave wa^ commanded to perform any 
service, incompatible with his religion, and the mas- 
ter proceeded to punish him for disobedience, he 
might find an asylum in any church : the clergy of 
that church were on no account to give him up, but 
to- pay his full value to the master." The fourth 
council of the same place (A. C. 541) goes further, 
** If a slave under such circumstances should claim 
. the protection of any Christian^ he is bound to afford 
it, and to redeem the slave at a fair price.** Further, 
^ Any Jew who makes a proselyte to Judaism, or 
takes a Christian slave to himself^ (probably as 
wife or concubine,) or by the promise, of freedom 
bribes one bom a Christian to forswear his faitli, 
and- embrace Judaism, loses his property in the 
slave. The Christian who has accepted his freedom 
on such terms, shall not presume to fulfil the con- 
dition, for a born Christian who embraces Judaism, 
i» unworthy of liberty." Th* first Council of Ma- 
con (A. C. 582) enacts, ** That according to the laws 
both ecG}esia8tica>ahd civil, tHe conditions by which 
a Christian either as a captive in war; or by purchase, 
has become slave to a Jew, must be respected. 
But since complaints have ^sen that Jews living 
in the great and small towns have been so shame- 
less as to refuse a fair price for the redemption of 
such bondsmen, no Christian can be compelled to 
jnmain in slavery; but every Christian has a right 

PS 
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to redeem Chriistian Blaves at the piiee of twelre 
solidi (to such a price had human life fallen), either 
to restore them 'to freedom, or to retain them as his 
own slaves ; .for it were unjust that those whom our 
iSaviour has redeemed by his blood, should groan ia 
the fetters of his persecutors.** These' laws pro- 
duced little effect ; for in the first place they calcu- 
lated far beyond the character of the age, on the 
predominance of Christian charity over the love of 
lucre, both in the clergy and the laity. Besides, 
the whole administration of law had fallen into the 
worst disorder. Every province or district ha4 itit 
separate jurisdiction ; no imiformity of system tovld 
prevail ; and' where the commonalty, many of the 
administrators of the law, and even the clergy, cotild 
neither write hor read, the written rescripts of coun- 
cils were often but a dead letter. The fourth Coun- 
cil of Toledo (A. C. 633) recognised the pra^tide of 
Jewish slave-dealing as in full force. The tenth at 
the same place (A. C. 655J complains that " even 
the clergy, in defiance of tne law, sold captives to 
Jews and heathens." At the close of the sixth cen- 
tury one of the wisest and most humane pontiff^ 
filled the Papal chair, Gregory the First. The Pope 
in his pastoral letters sdtemately denounces, be- 
wails, and by authoritative rebuke and appeal to* the 
better feelings, endeavours to suppress this ** cruel 
and impious'* traffic, which still existed in Italy, 
Sicily, and the south of Prance. JHe writes to For- 
tunatus, ^ that he hds received an account that a 
Jewish miscreant has built an altar,' and forced or 
bribed his Christian slaves to worship upon it.' 
The prefeet was directed to inflict corporal chas- 
tisement on the ofiender,-and to cause aU the slaves 
to teceive their freedom. The next year he writes 
to Venantias, bishop of Luni, in Tuscany, rebuking 
him for permitting Christian slaves to come into 
the power of Jewish masters, contrary to his duty. 
Those who had been long in the possession of «Uo]| 
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masters, were ta be considered as villains attached 
to the soil (the Jews, it should seem, were consider- 
able landed proprietors or cultivators of the land 
in Italy)* But if the Jew resisted, or abused his 
sei^orial right to transplant the slave from the 
soil to which lie belonged, he was to lose his, lease 
of land, as well* as his right over the slave. Gre- 
gory distinguishes between the possession and the 
trade in slaves. No Jew or heathen who was de- 
sirous of becoming a Christian was to be retained 
in slavery. Lccst the Jew should complain that he 
is robbed of his property, this rule is to oe observed ; 
—if heathen slaves, bought as an article of trade, 
within three months after the sale, and before they 
find another purchaser, wish to embrace Christianity, 
the Jew shall receive the full price from a. Christian 
slave-purchaser; if after that time, — he shall im- 
mediately obtain his freedom, as it is evident that 
the Jew keeps him, not for sale, but for service. 
This was, as it were, within the dominions of the 
Papacy ; at least, almost bordering on his own par- 
ticular diocess. In the Gallic provinces, as proba- 
bly l^is power was less implicitly acknowledged, so 
'\is tone is less peremptory* The slaves in sucji 
eases were to be repurchased out of the goods of 
the Church. Gregory writes to Candidus, a pres- 
byter in Gaul — " Dominic, the bearer Of this letter, 
has with tears made known to us, that his four 
brothers have been bought by the Jews, ^d are at 
present' their slaves at Narbonne. We direct you 
to make inquiry into, the transaction, and, if it be 
true, to redeem them at a proper price, which you 
will charge in your accounts, i.e. deduct from the 
annual payment made to Rome." Three years 
earlier he writes to Januarius, bishop of Cagliariy 
in Sardinia, rebuking him, because certain slaves, 
belongii^g to Jews, who had taken refuge in a church, 
had been ffiveh up to the unbelievers. He here de- 
clares, ^SiQ,i every slave so seeking baptism, be 
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comes free, and thie treasurer of the poor (t. e. the 
goods of the Church) are not to sufier loss for their 
redemption." • • 

There is a very curious letter to Fortunatus^ 
bishop of Neapel, approving his ardent zeal in fa- 
vour of Christian slaves bought by the Jews in the 
Gallic provinces. The Pontiff had Intended entirely 
to interdict the trade, fiut a certain Jew, Basilius,. 
with several others, had waited upon him, and stated 
that this traffic was recognised by the judicial au- 
thorities, and that it was only by accident that 
Christian 'slaves were bought 'among the heathen. 
In a solemn tone, the Pontiff thus writes to Thierri 
and Theodebert, kings of thiB Franks, and to queen 
Bnmehaut. ** We are in amazemenf, that in your 
kingdom Jews are pemiitted to possess Christian 
slaves. For what aire Christians but members of 
Christ's body, who, as ye know — as we all know, is 
their head ? Is it not most inconsistent to honour 
the Head, and to allow the members to be tramplea 
on by his enemies ? We entreat your majesties to 
expel this baneful traffic from your dominions — so 
will ye show yourselves true worshippers of Al- 
mighty God, -by djelivering his faithful from the 
hands of their adversaries." Another letter of 
Gregory to Leo, bishop of Catania in Sicily, esta- 
-blishes the curious fad, that the Samaritans were- 
likewise widely dispersed, and shared this traffic 
with the Jews. ** A circum stance both revolting and 
contrary to the law, hath been made known to us— 
a circumstance, if true, worthy dK the strongest 
reprobation and the heaviest punishment. We un- 
derstand that certain S^amaritans resident at Catania, 
boy heathen slaves, whom they are so daring as to 
circumcise. You must investigate this affair with 
impartial zeal, take such slaves under the protectioo 
of the Church, and not suffer these men to receive 
any repayment. Besides this loss, they must be 
punished to the utmost extremity of the law." Ac- 
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cording to the Homan law, which still prevailed in 
Sicily, the penalty of circumcising slaves was death 
and confiscation of propertjr.^ In all other respects 
this wise and virtuous Pontiff religiously maintained 
that tolerance towards the Jews, which they enjoyed, 
with few exceptions, during this period of confusion : 
atid even for some period after the conversion of 
the Barbarian monarchs to Christianity. For all 
this time the Church was either sadly occupied in 
mourning over the ravages which envelc^ed the 
clergy and the people in commoh ruin, or more 
nobly in imparting to the fierce conouerors the 
huilianizing and civilizing knowledge or Christian- 
ity. It had not the power, — we trust, in these times 
of adversity^ that bsst school of Christian virtue, 
not the will — ^to persecute. There is a remarkably 
picture of the state of the Jews in Africa, in a tract 
printed among the works of St. Augustine, called 
the " Altercation between the Synagogue and the 
Church." The date of this record is uncertain ; but 
it seems earlier, rather than later, as Basnage sup- 
poses, than the Vandal- conquest of that region. 
The synagogue maintains that "it is neither the 
slave nor the servant of the Church, since her sons 
are^free ; and instead of being constrained to wear 
fetters and other marks of servitude, have full liberty 
of navigation and of commerce." This seems to 
indicate considerable extent of trade. On the other 
hand, the Church rejoins that the synagogue is 
obliged to pay tribute to the Christian ; that a Jew 
cannot pretend to the empire, or to become a count 
(comes) or ffovemor of a province ; that he cannot 
enter into the senate or the army ; that he- is not 
even received at the tables of men of rank ; and that 
if he is allowed the means of obtaining a livelihood, 
it is ohly to prevent his perishing of hunger. The* 
odoric, the Arian Gothic king of Italy, it has already 
been observed, openly protected the Jews. Hi* 
secretary, Cassiodorus, prompted and endoiiraged 
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• fhis enliffhtened policy* The king lost no oppor- 
tunity of expressing his opinion, that the Israelites 
showed an excessive zeal for the goods and for the 
peace of this world, while they lost all thought of 
immortality ; but he discountenanced and repressed 
aU insult and violence. Hie reproved the senate of 
Rome, because on account of some private quarrel 
the S3ma£^ogue had been burned. He strongly 
rebuked the clergy of Milan, who had endeavoured 
to make thiemselves masters of a S3magogue and all 
its property. He repressed the people of Genoa, 
who had abrogated all the privileges of the Jews, 
long resident among them, had risen, f)illaged, and 
unroofed. the synagogue. The king directed that 
the Israelites should t^ reinstated in their privileges, 
and permitted to rebuild their sjoiagogue, provided 
that it was a plain building, and^ covered no larger 
space of ground than their former one. This was 
at the end of the fifth century*^ It was about the 
end of the sixth that the Pope himself assumed the 
saintiy office of protector of the oj^ilBssed. From 
several of the letters of Gregory the First, it appears 
that the Jews had lai^ their grievances before him 
in person, and obtained redress. He severely re- 
]t)uked those whose intemperate zeal had led them 
to insult the synagogues, by placing the images of 
the Virgin and the crucified Redeemer within their 
walls ; yet he was by no means remiss in his at- 
tempts to convert them. The tyr^innical and bloody 
Cfailperic, the contemporary king pf Paris and Sois- 
sons, with the fierce and ignorant ardour of a man 
who hoped by his savage zeal for Christian laith 
to obtam remission of his dreadful violations of 
Christian virtue, compelled the Jews, who seem to 
have been numerous and wealthy, to receive bap- 
tism. But it was observed, that these compulsory 
converts observed their own Sabbath as strictly as 
that of the Christians ; and Priscusj the head of the 
nation, openly expressed his abhoirenceof the tenets 
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of Christianity. He was imprisoned, but relefuied 
on payment of a large sum of money, and com« 
manded to marry his -son to a Christian woman. 
Phatir, a converted Jew, related to the king by mar- 
riage set pn him, murdered him, and fled with his 
companions to ^n asylum in the church of St. 
Julian. The assassin was pardoned, retired into 
Burgundy, but was killed a short time after. But 
the Pope employed more gentle and pplitic, and 
doubtless more effective, means of conversion. He 
forbade, as ^e have, said, all outrage or insult ; but, 
as we have also seen, he. executed rigidly the Laws 
of Asylum, by which the Jews daily lost their 
slaves ; and while by his protectiiMi he appealed to 
their better feelings, he lai^. a temptation in the way 
of their avarice, by oflEering remission, of ^axes to 
all converted Jews. We shall hereafter see the 
manner in which Spain maintained its dark distinc-> 
tion of being the first, as well as the most ardent/ 
votary of religious- persecution,- and. the fatal -con-, 
sequences of her implacable mtolerance. j 

Scarcely had the world begun Jto breathe after the 
successive shocks which its social state had re- 
ceived from the inroads of the northern Barbarians . 
— scarcely had it begun to assume some appearance 
of order, as the kingdoms of the Goths, the Van- 
dals, the Lombards, and the Franks, successively 
arose upon the broken ruins of the Roman empire-^- 
when Mahometanism suddenly broke forth, and, 
spreading with irresistible rapidity over great part : 
of Asia, the north of Africa, and Spain, effected a 
complete revolution in the government, the manners 
and the religion of half .the world. The Persian 
kii^dom fell at once, aild the Magian religion was 
almost extinguished. In the Asiatic, provinces, 
Christianity, excepting in Armenia, sank into an 
inconsiderable and persecuted sect ; a magnificent 
mosque replaced the Jewish temple on the summit 
of Moriah; the flourishing churches of Africa, the 
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diocesses of Cyprian and Augui|tine, were yielded up 
to the interpreters of the Koran; and the Cross 
found a precarious refuge among ^e mountains of 
the Astnrias, wh^e the Crescent shoue over the rich 
valleys of Spain, and the splendid p^ces of Gre-* 
nada and Cordova. Such a revolution, as it sub- 
mitted them to new masters, could not but mate- 
rially afifect the condition of the Jews. Jn most 
respects the change was highly favourable; for, 
though sometimes despised and persecuted by the 
Saracenic emperors and caliphs, in general their 
state was far less precarious and depressed than 
under the Christians ; and they rose to their great 
era of distinction in wealth, cultivation, and in let- 
ters, under the mild dominion of the Arabian dy- 
nasty in Spain. 

In order to trace the influence of this great revo- 
lution, we return to the East, and survey the state 
of the Jews — I. under th& Syzautine empire — ^11. 
under tlie later Persian monarchs— ^uid III. in Ara- 
bia. The Greek empire waa rapidly vei^n^ to 
decay ; the imperial court was a scene of intrigue 
and licentiousness, more like that of ah Asiatic 
sultan, than of the heir of the Roman name ; the 
capital was distracted by factions, not set in arms 
in support of any of those great principles which 
dignify, if they do not vindicate, the violence of 
b^nan passiims, but in assertion of the superior 
skill of dancers and charioteers — the circus, not the 
senate, was the scene of their turi>ulenc^-rthe actor, 
not the orator, was the object of popular excite- 
ment. A eunuch, Narses, and a Thracian peasant, 
Belisarius, sdone maintained tiie fame of Rome for 
valour and ability in war. The Church was ^^pidly 
increasing in power, but by no means, notwith- 
standing the virtues and talents of men like Chry- 
sostom, in the great attributes of the Christian reli- 
gion— wi»dam, holiness^ and mercy. The Jews, 
probably by their industiy as traders* and'the^r con- 
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considerably to the i^plendour and luxury df the im- 
perial court; but the> fall. of the Patriarchate, and 
the dispersion of the community in Palestiiief which 
seems -entirely to have loi^t the qentre of unity which 
it possessed in the religious capital, l^il^erias, low- 
ered the whole race in general estimation. They 
were no longer a native community, or^ it jnight 
^almos^ be 8aid,^a st^ie, whoi^e existence was jrecog- 
nised by the supreme. power, and who possessed .an 
ostensibly .head, through wliom .the will of the 
sovereign might be communicated, qt who might 
act as the representative of the Hatjon. They sank 
into a sect, little differing'from other religious com- 
munities which refused to acknowledge the supre- 
macy of the established Church. . Jn this light toey 
are considered in the imperial laws. Hitherlo they 
had enjoyed^ the rights of "Roman citizenships but 
the emperors how began to exclude from offices, of 
honour and dignity all who did not conform to the 
dominant faith. In^.the sixth year of Justin the 
Elder,, a law was promulgated to the fpUowing 
effect. All unbelievers, heathens, Jews, and Sama- 
ritans, shall .henceforth undertake no office of ,ma- 
.gistcacy, nor be invested with any dignity in the 
state ;^ neither be judges, jior prefects, nor guardians 
of cities, lest'they may have an (^portunUy of pun- 
ishing or judigi^g Cmdstians, fln^ even -biiskops*— 
They must be likewise, excluded from all militaiy 
functions. In case of the bveach of this law, ail 
their acts are. null and void, and the t^ender shall 
' be punished, by a^ fine of twenty pounds of gqjid. 
This law, which' domprehends Samaritans as well 
as Jews, leads uii to the curious fact of the import- 
ance attained by thai people 4iinng th^ reigns of 
Justin and Justinian, Hitherto theii* petty reli^oos 
republic seems to have lurked in peaceful inaigni- 
ficancej now, not only do its members appear dis- 
persed' alongf the shores of the Mediterraneanf 
Vol. Ill — Q 
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sharing the commerce with their Jewish toethreii 
in Egypt^ Itsly, and Sicily, but the peace of the 
• empire was disturbed by their fielrce and freqnent 
infl^ifreetions in Palestine. Already in the preceding 
reign, that of Zeiio, their city of Sichem, which had 
now assumed the |iattie of Neapolis ( Naplous), had 
been the Scene of a ssKnguiiiar^ tumult, of which we 
have ohly th^ Christian narrative— ^ rest must be 
made up, in some degree* from conjecture. The 
Samaritans still possessed their sacned mountain of 
Gerizim, on which they duly paid their deyotions ; 
no statdy teniple rosQ on the summit of the hilly 
but the lofty height was*conseorated by the vene- 
ration Of Ages, It is not improbable that the ChriS' 
tians, who were always 2sea}ouslyHdis{)osed to invade 
the sanctuary of unbelief, ^d to pnnfy, by the 
erection of a church, every spot which nad been 
long profkned by any other form of won^ip, might 
Jook with holy hnpatience for the period when a 
fane in honOur.of Christ should, rise, on the top of 
'Mount Gerizim. The language of our Lord to the 
woman of Samaria, accoSing td their interpreta- 
tion, propheticallv foreshowed the dedication of 
that holy mountain to a purer worship. No motive 
can be stiggested, so prbbaUe as the apprehenMon 
6{ B\i€h a design, for the f uriQUS, imd as we aie told, 
unprovoked attack of the Sahiaritans on the Chhs- 
tian chtirch ii> Naplous^ . 'niey broke ki on Easter 
day — slew great numbers — seized the bishop Tere- 
binthu^ in the act of celebrating the Holy Saora- 
-ment-^wouHded him»-^cut off several of his fingers,, 
as they clung with pious tenacity to tiie^consecrated 
emblems, which t^e invaders misused with sudi 
sacrilegious and shameless fury as a Christian dared 
not, describe. The bicdiop dra to Constantindple, 
appeared before the emperbr,showed his mutilated 
hands, and at the same time reminded him of ^oknr 
Lord's prophecy. Zeno commanded the offenders 
to be severely punished expelled the Samaiitant 
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fipom Gerizim, and the Christiaiiflliad, we tnwt not 
the vindictive, satisfaction of beholding a chapel to 
the Virgin on the -peak of the holy mountain, sup" 
rounded by a strong wall of brick, where, however 
a watch was constantly kept to jpruard it from the 
Samaritans. During the reign of Anastaaius, some 
Eealots, led. l^ a woman, clambered .up the ste,ep 
side of the precipice, reached the ehiH:eh,^and cut 
the guard to pieces. They then cried "out to their 
countrymen below td join them ; but the timid Sa- 
maritans refused to hearken to their eaU* sOtd Pro- 
copius, the governor, a man of prudenpd and deci* 
sion, allayed the tumult by the ponibhment of the 
offenders. This chapel was 8tiU fOrther strength- 
ened by JuBtiii^ ; ana five other qfaurches, destroyed . 
by the Samaritans, rebuilt. . ^ / 

The rankling atiimosity between the two reiligions 
— aggravated, no doubt, by the intolerant' laws of 
Jiilrtinian, hereafter to be,noticed-^roke out into a 
feropious, thpugh desperate, insurrection. • A certain 
Jtdian, by some reported to have l^en a nmber 
cMeltam, iJippe^lrBd at the head of the ^Samaritans. 
He assumed, Jt is averred, the (title of king, and 
even had some {Nretensidns to the character of a 
Messiah. AU annnd Naplop they 'wasted the pos- 
sessions of the C^stians^ with fire and -sword, 
burned the cfaurcheflL, and treated the priests with 
the most shameless indignities. By one account, 
Juliati is said to have entered Naplous while the 
games "were celebrating. The vietovwas ndm6d 
Nicias 9 Julian snnmioned hini before his presence^ 
and demanded his religion; ^n his reply that he was a 
Christian, he struck his head* off at a blow« r The ; 
whole -district was a dissert 3 one bishop had/fallen 
in the massacre, and many priests i^ere thrown into 
prison or torn in pieces. A great force was sent 
into the province ; and, after a bloody battle, the^ 
Sdmaritans "were defeated, Juhan slain, and Silva- < 
Ami, the mostibarbaxous enemy of the Chiistian8«. 
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tdcen, and put to death. Oiie, however, of the^in- 
8iirgeiit99 named Arsenius, found his way to Oon- 
^stantinojdei He was a man of gfreat eloquence and. 
ability, aiid succeeded in conyincing the emperor, 
ytho was usually entirely under the priestly influ- 
ence, as. well as the empress, that the Christians 
were the real authors of this insurrection. The 
ecclesiastics of. Palestine were seized with amaze- 
ment and teiTor at the progress of this man-^whom 
they characterize as ^a crafty • and wicked liar^'-^ 
in the Yavoupof the emperor. They had recourse 
to St. Saigas,* and induced him to undertake a mis- 
sion to Constantinople in their^defence. The vepe-> 
rable age (he was nmety years oli^ and the sanctity 
of $a1^s triumphed over, it may be feared, the 
reason and justice of Arseliius. The Samaritans 
were condemned ; the leaders of the psurreotion 
a4judged to death; the rest of the- people ezpelled,- 
and interdicted from settling again in Nai^lous^; and^ 
by. a strange edict, the San^aritans wer^ no longer 
to inherit the^property of their, fathers.- Arsenius 
himself bowed to the storm and embraced Chris* 
tianity ; many of the Samaritans, at the preaching 
of Sabas, or more probably to secure their property 
to thfeir diildren, followed his example, or pretended 
to do so, with h3rpocrisy which may offend, but 
cbnnot surprise.* The emperor 'offered. magnificent 
presents to- Sabas 't^ the holy man vejected every 
personal advantage; but reqtiested a xemission o^ 
taites for his brethren, whose, fields had been wasted 
and whose property burned in the recent tumults. 

This apparent success ih converting the great 
part of an. obstinate race of unbelievers to the'tnie 
faith,, with some other events of the samo^nature* 
no doubt encouraged Justinian m his severe legis- 
lative enactments against the Jews and Samaritans. 
These nations were confounded with the recreant 
or disobedient -sons of the Church, the heretic?: 
they were deprived of all civil digoiciesi and at 
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attached to those ' dirties, Gvery barthea of. 
society was laid upon thenft; bat the honour and 
distinctibn which shoiild4)e the inseparable rewards I 
of such public services yere sternly denied. The 
DTOselyting' zeal which dictated the constitutions of 
Jnstiniah, entered into the bosoqa of iiaimiliesy un^r 
the specxous pretext Of securing phristian convertfei 
from the unirarrantaUe exercise of fye p^arental au- 
thority. Either smpposisg Uiatthe law which forbade- 
the intermarriages of San^ritans or.Je^s with^ 
Christians was perpetually elUdedi or providing for 
the>case of one partybecomiilg^^ convert while the 
Qther adhered to his faith^ Justinian .enacted ''that 
among parents of different religions, the chief 
authority should rest with^the true reli^on ; in de«! 
fiance of the fatfierf the -children ,^ere to be under 
the care of the moth^ ; and the fatheir-coulci not, oa 
the ground of religion* refuse eithei^ a maintenance, 
or his necessary expeaires to the child* Unbelieving 
parenti^ who have no other weU^grounded cause of 
complaint againsttheir believing childreui are bound 
toieave them their property, to ^ordl them a mkin- 
tenance. to provide tli^ with all neojessaries, tp 
marry tnem to true believetv, t,o foestpw on them 
dowries and bridal presents according to the decree 
of the prefect, or the ^bishopt*^ Further, the true 
believing childrea of unbeiieving parenH^ if tiiey 
have been gniltjr ofno act of deTinquencv4owards 
,them, shall receive that share of their inheritance, 
'omdiminished, which would haVe fallen to-.them if 
their patents had died intestate; and, every will 
v^aAe in contravention of this regulatio^^ is declared 
nidi and void, tf they have be«n gui\ty of any 
delinquencT, they may be indictefd ^and punished; 
hut even then tliey have aright to a (burth part of 
theproperty. 

Tiie abbve edict included both Jews and Sama* 
ritans-: m the foUowmg, an invidious distinction was 
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miade. In litigationB between Christianip and Jewj3» 
or Christians amon^ each other, the testimony of a 
Jew or a Samaritan is inadmissible : iu the litigations 
of Jews among each other, ^ the Jew's testimony 
is^' valid ; that of a Samaritan, as of a Manicheap, 
of no value. Another statute enacted, ihat the syna^ 
gbgues of the Samaritans shotdd be destroyed, and 
whoever attempted to rebuild tbem should be se- 
verely punished. The, Samaritans were entirely 
deprived of the right of bequeatlung their property : 
only true believers shall presume, to administer to 
the effe6ts of a heretic, whether he die withr or 
without a will. Thus no Samaritan had more than 
a life interest in his property ;^ unless his son was 
an apostate, it was for ever alienated, and went to a 
stranger 6r to the imperial treasury^ 'Nb Samaritan 
might bear any office, neither teach nor plead in 
courts of law : impediments vrere ^ven placed in 
the way of Yah conversion': if he conformed in 
order to obtain an office, he was obliged to bri^g his 
wife and children with him to the Chureh. Not 
merely could he not bequeath, he could not convey 
property to an unbeliever : if he did so^ it was con- 
fiscated to the treasury. The children of mixed 
marriages must be believers, or forfeit their inhe* 
ritance ; or wh^re this i&^rtly the case, the unbe- 
lieving children are excluded. The true believers 
alone inherit : if none,, are menibers of the Church, 
it passes to4he.nearest relations ; in default of these, 
to the- treasury. !The prefects .and bishops are to 
enforce these statutes m their respectfve, districts^ 
and the infringeihent of them is to be punished by 
toe severest penalties. These cruel statutes-7* 
which 'sowed dissene(ion in the bosom of every 
family, caused endless litigations among the nearest 
relatives, almost offered a premium on filial disbbe*. 
dienee, and eidisted only the basest motives on the 
side of true religion — ^weie either too flagrantly ini- 

CtouB to be put in execution, or shoeked the cooler 
Igment of the imperial legislator. ' 
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A decree was issued a lew years after^modlfying 
^ese enactments, bat in such a manner as perhaps 
might tempt the sttfferers to quote, if they had dared,, 
tile s^tencd of their own wise king, **that the 
tender mercies of wicked men-^re criieL" Jp. this 
edict, after some pompeus-self^iadulation on his own 
clemency, Juertinian declared, that -on account of the 
good coHducljof the SaVnaritans, attested hy Sergius, 
bishop of Caesarea, who, to hid l)onour, sieems to 
haVe interposed in, their/behalf,, the rigour of the. 
former laws was nntigated* The Samaritans were 
permitted to. make wills^ to convey property, to 
manumit slaves, to transact' all business among each 
other. It abandcpied all claims of the treasury upon 
their property ; but it retained the following -limit- 
ation, ^because it was just that Christian heirs 
should have Bome advaihtago over unbelievers." 
Where paH of the ^mily had embraced Christianity, 
and the father died: intestate,' ^e children who'were 
true believers' inherited -to -the exclusion of the rest» 
But in case \he latter^ at a subsequent period, were 
converted* they were reinstated in their inheritance, 
with the Iqpus only of. the interest of those years 
during which they remained obstinate. Where the 
ftther made a wiU, the uAbeUeving heirs could onlv 
claim a sixth part, the rest Could only h^ obtained, 
as above, by the change of their Kli^on. A de« 
ceitful peace, baintamed by the establishment of a 
proconsul in Syria, wi^ a' considerable body of 
troops, lasted for about twenty-five 3^ar8v At the 
end<of that time anew insurrection took place in 
Caesarea ; the Jews and Samaritans rose, attacked 
the Christiansv demolished the churches, surprised 
and massacred the prefect Stephanuis in -his {Kdi^^ 
and plundered the building. The wife of Stephanuis 
iled to Constantinople: Adamantins was commis- 
sioned to inquire into the origin of the tumult, and 
to proceed against the guilty with the utmost rigour. 
Of the real cause wq know nothing. Adamantiua 
condemned the insurgents, executed niany» confis- 
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dtted the property of the most wealthy, probably for 
the restoration of the churcfaesy and redaced the 
whole provmfee to peaee. 

As the Samaritans will^ appea^r no nHore in ,our 
history, we pursue to its termination our accomit of 
this peoplei The Sanutritans'found means to elude 
these laws by submitting tobaptism, resuming their 
pro]perty, and then quietly falUn^f* l^ack to ^iheir 
ancient faith. A law of Justin, the son of Justinian, 
denounces this practice, ahd re-etiacts ahqost the 
whole iniquitous statute of his fstther^ How far 
these measured tended to the comparative extinction 
of the' Samaritan- race, we cannot ascertain; but, at 
this time, they had so ahnost entirely in* their hands 
the trade of m6ney-cha:n'ging,.thatamq^ey-changer 
and a Samaritan, as afterwsurd a Jew and a usurer, 
were equivalent termd. Yet after this period, few 
and fiEiint tra(5es of Uieir existence, as a* separate 
people, appear in history; In the seventeenth cen- 
tury it was discovered tnat a small commuiiity st^U 
dwelt in the neighbourhood of their holy mountaiov 
and had survived all the vicissitudes of 'ages in a 
country remarkable for' its perpetual revolutions; 
that they still possessed the col)y of the Lslw in the 
old Samarital) character; and even to this day their 
descendahts, a feeble-remnant of this once numerous 
people, is. visited with interest 'by tiie traveller to^ 
the Holy Land. 

The zeal of the emperor, while it burned more 
fiercel^r against the turbulent and dlsslffected Sama- 
ritans, in whose insurrections the Jews of Palestine 
seem to have shared both the ^fiX aiid the calamities, 
did not lieglect any opportunity qf attempting either 
by forc^,' or, we can scarcely hesitate to add; frauds 
the proselytism of the Jewis dispersed throughout 
the Eastern empire^ The two gre^t means of \con* 
version were penal laws and mira^clee. ^mong the 
boasted triumphs of the reconquest of^ Africa from 
the Vandals, was the reduction to the true faith of 
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Borii'im, a town oxk the borders of' the PentapoliSt 
where the Jews are said to have had a splendid 
temple, no doubt a 83iiagogue more costly than 
usual. The miracks^ of th^ age- are almost too 
puerile to' relate: we give one specimen as .charac- 
teristic of the times. It was the custom o£ the 
Church to distribute the emmbs of the consecrated 
Host, which might i^maih, to children summoi^d 
for that purpose from their schools. While Menas 
was bishop of. Ck>nstahtinople^the -child of a Jewish 
glass-blower ^ent to the church with the rest, and 
partook of the sdcved etements. The father, lur 
quiring the oause*o( his <kllay, discovered what he 
had done. InJiis fury he seized-hiiq, and shut him 
up in the blazing fulnace. The mother went wan- 
dering about the'dty^ wailing and seeking her lost 
offspring. -The third day she sat down by the door 
of' the workshop, still weeping and palUng on the 
name of her. chU^. The chil4 answered frpm the 
fiimace ; ^e doorsi Wf;^ forced open, and the child 
discovered sitting unhurt amid the re4*hot ashes. 
His account was, that a lady in a purple robe, of 
course the blessed Virgin^ had appeared and poured 
water on .the coals (hat were immediately around 
him. ' The unnaturAl father yrzB put to death, the 
mother and child baptized. • Such were th^ legends 
which were tO'Contince that people, i^ho had 
rejected the miracles of Christ and )iis Apostles. 

The laws were probably litUe/more effe)Duve,and 
deeply imbued with the darkness of lUie age. An 
imperial decree^. not easily understood^ and not* 
worth miteh. pains to understand, w:as issued,, to 
establish a umformity in the time ctt whfch the Jew- 
ish Passover and the Christian Easter were cele- 
brated. The Jewa were forbidden, under heavy 
pecuniary mulcts, from following their own calcu- 
lations. In the same edict, with singular ignorance 
of thC'Usages of the people for "whom he was legis- 
lating, lustiniiEui prohibited the Jew» from eating. 
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the Pascal Lamb, a practice whieh they had discoid 
tinned for five centuries. Bat the emperor ha!id an 
opportunity of inflicting upon. Judaism a more fatal 
blowi o^ which it is pl«>od9le he himself did not 
apprehend entirely the important consequences. A 
scnisnv had arisen in the 83magogues^ betwe^ the! 
teachers and the commonalt^Tt the, clergy and the 
lailyof the Jews*/ 'With a singuiL^r abandonment 
of their jealousy of all foreign interference in what 
may be called* l^e* domestic concerns of their reli* 
gion, an appeal was made to the eriiperor, and the 
conflicting parties awaited his mandate on a subz 
ject, wfaere^ one might hav^ supposed, they would 
rather liave Ipoked for the interpositipn ,of their. 
Qod. 'Hie great point in dispute was the language 
in which the Scriptiire was to be read, and the ex- 
positions made, in the ^^agogue. On the deci- 
sion the dominion of the Rabbins depended : it trem^ 
bled to its foundationi^. With the fall of the Pa- 
triarchate, the connexion of the • scattered syna^ 
gbgues of the West with Palestine had been inter- 
rupted; the Ischools had likewise beeA entirely 
closeid, or fallen into <lisrepute ; the Semicha, or 
ordination by the imposition of. hands,. formerly 
received in Palestine,, was suspended; the leartoed 
youth were obliged to fieek their education in the* 
schools of Babylonia. Thus tbey;Jost the sanctity, 
which still in popular opinion attached tcy whatever 
came^ from the Jfloly. Land: they probably wer** 
strangers^ and by no* means well acquainted with 
the western languages. The people, who had now 
entirely forgotten both the Hebrew oi the Scrip- 
tutes, and the vernacular languajg^ of Palestine; 
begati imperiously to demand the general use of 
Greek translations. The craft of the Rabbins -was 
in danger; it rested almost entirely on their know- 
ledge of the originid Hebrew writings, still more of 
the Mischnaioth and Talmudic comments. Hebrew - 
was the sacred languagie ; and the luiguageof learo- . 
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ing once superseded by Greek, the mystery would be 
opea to profane eyes, and reason and plain common 
sense, instead of authority, might become the bold 
interpreters of the written Law, perhaps would dare 
Xo reject entirely the dominion of tradition. In v^in 
had been all liieir painful and reverential labours on 
the sacred books. In rain had. they counted -every 
letter, every point, every mark ; and found' myste- 
fies in the. number bi times in which each fetter 
occurred in the wfable- volume, in its -position, in 
its relation to other Cstters. "pie deep and hidden 
things of the LaW were insepara^ from the He- 
brew character. Besides its plain and obvious 
meaning, every text was significaut of higher mat-* 
ters to the 'ears of the initiate.-' All the decisions 
of the schools, all the savings of the•Rabbi{v^, were 
locked up in that aacied lanifuage. The Mischna 
and the Talmud itself might becoine a dead letter ; 
for -if the ^riptures were read in the vernacuiai* 
tongue, the knowledge of Hebrew ihight.ces^se to be 
a necessary quaUfleationof the teacher* The Hab^ 
bins* had much reason 'and more stubborn practice 
on their side, fhe elder wise tnen had alwa]^ 
looked with jealousy on the eneroaiehnient of Greek 
letters. ** Cursed be he that eatieth swine^s fleshy and 
teacheth his child Greek,'*' had been an old aidom# 
perhaps, from thetkne of the,Asmdneans. They 
were fighting for life and death, and armed them 
selves with all the spiritual tdrrors they coidd as« 
sunie« They fulminated . their anathemas ; . they 
branded their opponents as freethinkers and i^the^ 
ists. At length the affair came before the emperon 
\^ether his passion for legislation^ Which some-* 
times, even the Christian Uishops jcomplained, iir* 
duce4 Justinian to intrude into concerns beyond his 
province, led him to regulate the synagogue; or 
whether the disputes ran so hi^h as to disturb the 
public peace, and demand thjB mterferenoe of the 
flupreme authoiity f ant edict was issued, which is 
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Btin extant among the imperial constitutions. It 
enacted that no one, who wished to do so, should 
be prevented from reading the Greek ScHptures in 
the synagogue ;^ it enjoined those who read Greek, 
to use thei translation of the Seventy, wh^h had 
been execHited under the special, though less mani- 
fest, influence of the Holy Ghost, because the pro- 
phecies relating to Chriatianity were most clear ia 
that ti^nslation ;1>Ht it did not prohibit the version 
of Aquila or an^ pther. 'It positively interdicted 
the use of tlie Mischna as the invention "of worldly 
men, which misled the peo^l^ into, miserable super- 
stition. None of th^ ArohiperecitaS<the readers of 
Peracha or Extracts of the Talmud, 6n pain of -con- 
fiscation of goods and oocporal chastisement^ were 
to forfc^d the use of other languages, or dare to utter 
ban or interdict against such practieeiS. On the other 
hand, freethinkingratheism^ ^d duch crimes, were 
to be severely punished; whoe'^er denied the exist- 
ence of God,' of the angels, the creation, and final 
JudgoMmt, was 'Condemned to deilh^ The law ^ter- 
minated with a sblemn admonition. to r^ad the Scrip- 
inures,. so as to 'improve their spirits and hearts and 
increase- in knowledge and morality. The law was 
wise and moderate ;' but, as JostK>bserves, the^ em- 
peror probably prevented its operation by betraying 
too openly its object-^the conversion of the Jews. 
The'spiiit of the age was agahist him. The Rab- 
bins eventually triumphed-^die Talmud maintained 
its authority, 

Ih his former persecuting edicts, the short-sighted 
^emperor had alike nuscalculated his own strength 
and the weajcness of the Jews. Rome, in the zenith 
of her power, might despise the discontents of a 
scattered people, or a mutinous province; b^t in 
these disastrous^ times, it was dangerous for t^ie 
fe.eble {Eastern empirie to alienate the -affections of 
the meanest of its subjects. The Jews had the 
power, and cobld not be eiqpected to want the de- 
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tire of vengeance. Even in the West they were of 
some importance. During the siege of Naples by 
Belisarius, the Jews, who loved the milder dominion 
of the. Gothic kings, defended one quarter of the 
city with obstinate resolution, and yielded only 
when the .conquieror was within the gates. On the 
eastern frontier, now that the Persian monarchy on. 
the Tigris was an equal jnatch for the wreck of 
the Roman empire on the BosphOrua* an oppressed 
and unruly population, on the accessible frontier of 
/Syria, holding peipetual intercourse with the^r 
more favoured, though by no means unpersecuted, 
brethren in Babylonia, ^ight be suspected of await* 
ing with ill-suppressed impatieniee the time whefTi, 
during some inevitable collision between the two 
^empires, they might find an opportunity of ven- 
geance on masters a'gajtist whom they 'had so long 
an arrear of wrong. » The hour at length came ; but 
as the affairs of rthe Jews in the Eastern empire, at 
least in Palestine, are now inseparately moulded 
up with thoseof Persia, we turn our attention to the 
Eastern Jews, briefly trace their* history down to the 
time of Justinian," and then pursue the mingled 
thread to the appearance of Mahomet. 

II. From the death of R. Asche, who commenced 
the Babylonian Talmud, dark were the days of the 
children of the captivity. During itbe reigns of 
the Persian kings from tzdigerdes to' Kobad, from 
about 430 to 630 (A. OX the dominant Magian reli- 
gion oppressed dike tne Christian and the Jew. 
The Sabbath, say the Jewish traditions, was ^taken 
away. . Still, however, the Resch-Gl|itha, or t*rince 
of Uie Captivity, maintained his state, dnd the 
famous 'Schools* of Nahardea, Sura, and Pumbe- 
ditha were open. Civil discords had nearly de- 
stroyed the enfeebled state ; and the house of David, 
from whose loins the Princes of the Captivity de- 
duced their rank, was well nigh extinct. Here, as 
efsewhere,. great • jealousies existed between the 
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temporal and spiritual power ; the former attempted^ . 
the latter would not endure^ encroachment. The 
rupture took place when it might have been ex« 
pectedthat they would have lived in the greatest 
narmony-; for the Prince of the Captivity, R. Hun% 
had married the dau^ter of R. Chantna, the Mack 
ter of the Schools. But ambition listens not to the 
claims of hb>od and kindred. The Resch'-Glutha^ 
or his JudgCi attempted to interpret the Talmud ui 
the presence of the Wise Man* Qhanina insisted 
this usurpation of bis province.^ The Resch-Glutha 
decoyed Chanina into his powers jducked bis beardi 
and cast him, forth) interdicting all the inhabitants 
of the city from affordling him shelter, or, the neces-* 
saries of life* Chanina« we have no better history 
than this leffend to offer, wept and prayed. A pes* 
tilence broke. out in ihe royal family, and every 
soul perished, except a childf with which the wi* 
dowed daughter of Chanina,. the, Prince's wife, was 
preiproant. . Chanina dreamed a d|^eam-^he saw hlm^ 
self in a garden, where htexut down all the stately 
cedars ; one young plant alone remained* . He was 
awakened as by a violent blow on 'the head; it- 
seemed to reproach him for having thus cut off all 
the lofty cedars of the house of David, and forcibly 
reminded him of his duty to watch over the singla 
jicion of the royal, stock. He waited ni^ht and day 
l^ his' daughter's door ; neither the fiety\ heat of 
noOn^nor torrents of rain, coidd i&duce him to re* 
move till the child wto bom. He took him and 
superintended- hiff education with the most diligent 
ca^e« In the mean time, a certain Paphia, distantly 
allied to the royal house^ bought, like the Roman 
Didius, the princely dignity, and enjoyed it for fif- 
teen years. At that convenient time he came to a 
most ignoble end f a fly fiew into his nose, and 
made mm sneeze so violently that .he died! The 
young Zutra ascended the throne. During his reign 
of twenty years, an enthusiast named Meir brou^t 
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rain on the whole eommuiiity. He proclaimed 
himself, most probably, a Messiah*; he pretended 
that a fiery column preceded his march, and with ' 
four hundred desperate followers he laid waste the 
coun^7. The Persian king, Kobad, speedily sup^ 
pressed the insurrection. Meirwas put to death, 
and all the heads of- the Captivity were involved in - 
his fate. The Prince of the CaptivHy, Zutra, and 
R. Chanina, his tutor, were hanged. This ^at in* 
surrection took place in 530, a year befor Nushir- 
van's accession. At this disastrous period, many 
of the Babylonian, Jews wandered from /their af- 
flicted settlements ; some, it is believed, found their 
way to the coast of Ma^abar^ . A son of Zutra'fled to 
Tiberias, where he renewed the Semieha^ or laying 
on of hands, and, it is supposed^ contributed to dis- 
seminate the Babylonian Talmud among the Jews of 
the West.' Chosroes the Just, or Njishirvan, who 
ascended the throng of Persia in the, fifth year of 
Justinian, 531, was not miore favo^umble to the Jews 
of Babylonia-: their schooU were closed by au- 
thority ; but so great waa th^ impatience of the Pa- 
lestinian Israelites under th6 oi^Hpessive laws of 
Justinian, that .they looked ivith anxious hope to, 
and are reported by Christian writers to have urged, 
by an offer of 50,000 jnen, and by the splendid pros- 
pect of tho plunder of the Christian Jerusalem, the 
nostile advance of the Persian monarch. These 
hopes were frustrated by th^ conclusion of an ^ eter- 
lasting. peace" between Jub^inian . and Nushirvan, 
in which the pride of RomjB waH obliged io stoop to 
the payment of a great sum of money. ThiQ '' ever- 
lasting peace" endured barely seven years, and the 
hopes of the Jews, were again excited ; but their 
day of vengeance was not yet come. After extend- 
ing his conquests to Antioch, Nushirvan was con- 
stiuincd by the ability of Belisarius to retreat. 
Peace was again concluded ; Jerusalem remained 
unplunderedi apd the Jews and Samaritans were 
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abandoned to the yhidictiye Justice of their former 
niasters. Under Hormisdas, the successor of Ohos- 
roes Nushirvan, the Babylonian Jews were restored 
to their prosperity : their school? in Piimbeditha, 
Sura, and Nahardea were reopened ; a new order 
of doctors, the Gaonim, the Illustrious, arose f and 
their Prince resumed his state. After the fall and 
death of the weak Hqrmisdas, the Jews espoused 
the party of the usurper Baliaram, or Varanes, 
against the son of Hormisdas, Ohosroes the Se- 
cond, the rightful heir of the throne, and by no iheans, 
we believe with Qibbon, the parricide, who fled to 
imploro^ and obtained, the assistance of Maurice, 
eni^ror of the Eastk Among the executions 
Which f6Uowed the triumphant restoration of Chos* 
roes to the throne of >his ancestors, the Jews had 
their full shave. There was, a new Antioch built 
by Nushirvan^ ^nd peopled with the inhabitants of 
the old eity, whom he transported thither^ and who 
were struck with agreeable astonishment at ^ndinff 
the exact counter part of every botise and street of 
their former i^didence. The Jews formed a consi- 
derable part of this conufeiunity, and when the storm 
first burst oh the city, N^bod, the general of Ohps- 
roeS) inflicted on them, the most '4rQadful penal- 
ties for their disloyalty: some were cut off by 
the sword, othais tortured, others reduced to sla- 
very. But this was vengeance, not persecution; 
the Jews submitted, and made their peace- with 
Cfaosroes. W^en that king, summoned alike by 
gratitude and ambition,' prepared to burst on the 
Byzantine emfnre, to revenge on .the barbarous 
usurper Phocas the murder of his friend and pro- 
tector Maurice,, and that of his ^re sons, the P^e's- 
tintan Jewswere^in a state, of frantic excitement, 
still further, aggravated by the persecutions of 
"Phocas, who compelled a great niimber of their 
brethren to submit to baptism. Ever rash in the|r 
insurrections, they could not wait the appointed time; 
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tiiey rose in Antioch, set the splendid palaces of the 
p4rincipal-inhabitatits on lire, slew numbers, treated 
the t^Mnarch Anastasius with the worst indignity, 
and drag^d'him through the streets tUl he died. 

Phocas sent Bonosus and ^otto^gainst the insur«, 
gents, who defeated them with great. Joss, suid re- 
venged, as Yar as'they had time, the outrages which 
had been committed m all quarters. But thev were 
compelled to retreat ; -and ^he Jews ^eheld, in a 
paroxysm) pf exultation; the unfesisted squadrons of 
Ghodroes ponnug over the frontiet: Antioch sur- 
Tendered without a blow. <- 

Chosr6es turned towards Ck)nstantinoifle ; his ge- 
neral, Oarusia, advanced to the conquest of Palestine 
and Jerusalem. ; The Jews arose at his approach ; 
from Tiberias anct Nazareth they joined him m great 
numbeiB, till' their fonse amounted, according to 
report, to 94,000 men. Before the fall of Jerussuem, 
new clauses of exaiiperation wisre add^d to the 
dreadful aifears of ancient vengeance. In Tyre, it 
is said, that the .incredible number of 40,000 Jews 
had taken up their ^welling* TOey sent secret 
messengers to all their* brethren in Palestine, in 
Damascus, in Cyprus, in the m6untamous districts 
of Galilee^ and in* Tiberias, to assenlble suddenly 
before Uhe waHs^ibf that city, on the night of the 
Christian Easter. The conspiracy reached the ears 
of the Christians. The bishop and powerful citi- 
zens seized the most wealthy of the Jews, threw 
tiiem into prison, and out the gates and walls in the 
bci^t possible state of defence. The Jews appeared, 
and revenged themselves by the desthictlon of the 
suburbs for the feilure of tlieir siirprise. But everf 
time a Christian church, th6 great object of their 
uiimosity, was set on ^ve^ the besieged struck off 
iSb» heads of a hundred Jewish prisoners, and cast 
them over the widl. This horrible retaliatibn t)ro- 
dttced no ^fffict $ twenty churches sank into ashes, 
and the heads of SOOO Jews lay bleaching on the 
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sand. At length, on a rumour of the advance of the 
imperial, forces, the Jews retreated to joiii their 
brethren in the easier achievement of entering, imder 
the protection of their Persian allies, the streets of 
Christian Jenlsaleou It had come at length, ^e 
long-expected hour of tr|uinph and vengeance '; and 
they did not neglect the opportunity* They washed 
away the profanation of the holy city in </hri6tLaa 
~tdopd. The Persians are said to hove sold the 
miserable captives for money* The vengeance of 
the Jews was stronger t^an their avaripe ; not only 
did they not scruple to iiacnfice their treasures in 
the purchase of these devoted bondsmen, they put 
to death without remorse all they had purchased at 
a lavish price. Jt was a rumour of tne time that 
90,000 perished. Every Christian church was de-^ 
moli^hed ; that of the Holy Sepulchre was the great 
object of furious batred; the stately building of 
Helena and Constantino 'w^a ,iU)auidoned jto the 
flames^ <^the devout offerings of three hundred 
years were rifled in one saci^eg^otis ^y%^ But the 
dream of Jewish triumph was' short*; the. hope of 
again posseissing, if not in independence, under the 
mild protection- of the Persian monan:^ the holy 
city of their forefathers* .vanished in a few years. 
The emperoi' Heraclius, who seemed to slumber on 
the throne of Byzantium, like another Sardanapalus, 
suddenly broke the bonds of slotii^and {)lea8ure,; 
after a few campaigns, conduoted by the. Roman 
with equal boldness and a^^ty, the Persian mo-: 
narch, ihste^id of arraying Ms victorious troofM 
tinder the waifs of B^antium, trembled within his 
own insecure oapitai, and the provinces which he 
had overrvm, Syria and Egypt, passed quietly under 
the'swa^ of their former masters. Heraclius him- 
self visited Jerusalem .as a pilgrim, where the wood 
of the true Cross, which had Ken carried away to 
Persia, was reinstated with due solemnity, and the 
Christian churches restored to th^ former magn^ 
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ficence. If the clergy enforced upon the kneeHng 
and penitent empel^r the persecution of the Jews, 
it must be acknowledged tnal provocation was not 
wanting; for how many of tnem had been eye- 
witnesses of, perhaps sufferers in, the horrible atro- 
cities committed on the capture of the city. Yet 
we have no authentic account of greait severities 
exercised by Heraclius. The law of Hadrian was 
re-enacted, which prohibited the Jews from ap- 
proaching within ^ee miles of th^ city> a law whichy 
m the present exasperated state of the Christians, 
might be a measure of sectoity or mercy, rather than 
of oppieBsioK. 
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' JUPAiSM Aiq>. MMIOBlXTAmaH.* 

J«»9 in JSrabiaF^Jepisk iRnfioi^ in SbnurittB^-Siseof MakoHU* - 
FFar« against <Ae ^f o&tan J^ioa — Progr^'si of MtMomeLanian^^ 
State of Spainr^CruH Lawo of the Visigotkie KingM — Conquttt of 
Spain by the Moors-^Por»ec»t»ng Lfm§ m Hjimet, • 

During the conflict between, the Persian and 
Roman eiiiperdrs ^ a power was rapidly growing up 
in the secret deserts of Arabia, which was to erect 
its throne upon the ruins of both. Mahomet had 
already announced his religious doctrine— *< There 
is but one God, and Mahomet is his prc^het** — ^and 
the vallies of Arabia had echoed with the triumphant 
battle-cry of his followers, " The Koran or death.'*^ 
The Jews were^ among the first of whom Mahomet 
endeavoured to make proselytes-^the firdt oppo^ 
nents— and th^t first victims of the sanguinary teac)i- 
ing of the new apostle. For centuries a Jewish 
liingdom, unconnected either with the Jews* of Pa- 
lestine or Babylonia, had existed in that district of 
Arabia called, in coniparison to tl^e stony soil of one 
part, and the sandy waste of the other, Arabia the 
Happy. Of their origin we have no distinct account, 
but among the various afflictions and (Hspersions of 
the Jewish people, )i would have been extraordinary 
if a place of refuge so near, and at the same time so 
secure, had not tempted them to venture on the 
perils of the d0sert— which, once' passed, presented 
an almost insuperable barrier to the pursuit of an 
enemy. Their merc^tile brethren, wno visited the 
ports of the Red Sea, mifi^ht bring home intelligence 
of the pleasant valleys which ran down td the coast, 
and from which gales of ^matic sweemiess were 
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wafted to their barks as they passed along. Ancient 
tradition pointed, and probably with truth, to these 
regions, as the dwelling ,of that fs^ous queen of 
Sheba who had visited their great king in his splen-r 
donr, and in tike- hospitable don^inions of her de* 
scendants the /ace ofSoloiQon's.sulijects might find 
refuge. In some re^peets the Arabian tribes were 
their brethren : they seem to have entertained great 
respect, if they did not learn it from the Jews, for 
the memory of Abraham ^-tliey practised circum- 
cision in Sabeea, like the Jews, on the eighth day, 
and they abhorred swine's flesh. However they 
came there, Jewish settlers, at least one hundred 
and twenty years before Christ, had built .cities -^nd 
castles, and established an independent kingdom. 
Arabian tradition, we dare liot dignify it with the 
name of history, assigns b Jewish, king to. the dis< 
trict of Hom^ntis^ alK>at that period^ named Abu» 
Carb-Asaad. it adds the inconsistenti;ircumstance,> 
that he first strewed with carpets the sacred temple 
of Mecca, called the Caaba. ^ If this be true, Judaism 
in Arabia must have been more social and tolerant 
than elsewhere— for the Caaba^ before th.e time of 
Mahomet, was undoubtedly a temple of idolatrous 
worship; and, though the Jew might assert that 
the God of Israiel maintained the first place, many 
associate or subordinate deities claimed their por- 
tion in the sacrifices of Mecca. The line of Jewish 
kings in Hpmeritis is continued, though in a broken 
series— 'but we have no space for these bsmren an* 
nalsp-and pass on to the last of these Homehttsh 
kings) who reigned and fell a short time before the. 
ride of Mahometanis'm. The feuds of ChHstians 
and Jews spread into these retired and fertU^ valleys 
^and .connected* p^hsps^ with political circum- 
stances, inflamed the warliice hwits of tribes in 
which the ol.d Arabian blood was far from extinct. 
Christianity had firpt penetrated into Yemen in an 
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Arian form, probably during the raigfA of Constan- 
tina, son of OolVitantine the Gi^at. With the Arians, 
the Jews, as nsual, aeem to haVe lived on tefftis of 
amity: The Catholic faith spread ftom the other 
side of the Red Sea, mider the protecting ii^uence 
of the powerAil kings of Ethiopia or Ab3r8sinia. 
Kle8*baan, the king of that country, had extended 
his conquests over theF opposite shore of the Red 
Sea — and Dunaan, the Jewish king of Hemeritis, 
after manjr defeats, had been obliged to pay tribute 
to the Ethiopian. But his Yestless spirit disdained 
submission; every. defeat pnlykindled the burning 
desire of vengeance aiid independence. The inva- 
sions of the Ethiopian, dependent on the precarious 
navigation of $he Red Sea, were often suspended — 
TOobably, at certain periods, were entirely cut off. 
bunaan resolved on the bold measure of attempt- 
ing the sudden exter^unatiop of the Christian 
power in Yemen; after the loss of their allies, the 
Abi^ssinians would find it difficult to maintain 
^eir footing in the country. He seized a favour* 
able opportunity, rose, and executed all the Chris- 
tians Within his power; and appeared before the 
walls "of Nagra; their chief city, at the head of 
120,000 men. He summoned the inhabitants to 
take down the cr^s which stood on si height above 
the city, and to deny the Christian religion. . A sin- 
gular negotiation ensued. The besieger dennmded 
tne acknowledgment of the <Unity of Qod, as the 
supreme head of the church, and the denidl of a 
plurality of. persons in the Godhead; ,The Chris- 
tians veadi}y acknowledged the Unit^, but refused 
to yield on the other point. Oniheirjefusal, Du- 
naan gave the signal for the execution of many of 
his C&istian capfives in the sight of fh^ir bretliren, 
Nand the sale of others as slaves.' At length, on a 
promise of freedom of conscience, the Christians 
opened their gates ; but the perfidious Arab violated 
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into chains, and then diemanded Paulus, the bishop^ 
ivho had fotme^rly been ahiong his most eloquent 
opponents* The bishop had been for two, yeard in 
his grave) but Dunaan revenged himself on his life^^ 
les's boiies) Which ^ere disinterred ^d burned* 
Maay priests, monks, and nuns^ as the most active 
of his adversariesi sutfered tlie same fate— *and ob« 
tained, in the estiioaticui of their brethren, the 
honours of martyrdom.. iDunaa^i then tried argu« 
ments on' Areth and the rest of his prisoners, to 
convince them of the absurdity of worshipping a 
crucified God* On the rejection of his arguments^ 
he had recourse to more, summary means of con« 
viction-^threata of ipstapt death; thes^ likewise 
Were unavailing* Areth and his companions sub^^ 
mitted cheerfiilR to executidn-^they could not well 
do otherwise^or their wives and daughters had 
before crowded forth, as if they were hastening to a 
bridal^ to partake in the glory of .isuffering for their 
faith* Such, "with many more particulars, is the 
tenor 6f a letter ascribed to Dunaan himself, and 
addressed to Al Mender^ a prince of the Saracens, 
whose alliance he courted* We confess w^ doubt, 
or rather We feel assured, that this letter is either 
entirely fictitious^ or greatly interpolated. The 
crimes of Dunaan, and the wrongs of the Christianst 
did not remain long unavenged. With the spring, 
Eles-baan, and a formidable force of 120,000 men, 
invaded thel-egion* Dunaan, after an obstinate de* 
fence, wail defeated, and lost his lif^ ; and in his 
person expired -the Jewishjkinffdom of the Homer- 
ites. After his death, Abraham, son of Areth, 
founded a Christisln kingdom, which scarcely ac- 
knowledged the sovereignty of the feeble son of 
Eles-baan. The Christian dynasty in its turn was 
overthrown by the conquering arm of the Persians, 
and Arabia was reckoned, sunong the subject realms 
of Chosroes the Second* 
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But .though t6ey' had lost their royal state, the 
Jews were still numerous and powerful in the Ara- 
bian peninsula; they formed separate tribes, and 
maintained the fierce independence of their Islunael- 
itish ^brethren. ' Mahomet ' manifestly desig^ned to 
unite all those tribes under his bannei^. While his 
creed declared implacable war against the worship- 
pers of fire, it respected the doctrines of the Jewsy 
and at leajst of the less orthodox Christians. The 
Apostle of God was ihe successor, ^^ater indeed, 
of the former delegates of heaven, .Moses and Isha 
(Jesus). It was only the fire of the Magians which 
was at once extinguished, and the pala'ce of Chos- 
foes, which shook to its foundations, at his birth. 
All the traditions which the M Arabian creed had 

Ereseired from immemorial ages, or, with whidi it 
ad been imprecfnated from the Jews resident in 
Arabia, still find their place in the Koran — and Abra- 
ham, the common father of the two races, holds 
the most conspicuous ran^ in their religious history. 
Jerusalem was appointed the first kebla of prayer, 
and in the' nocturnal journey, durmg which the 
Pi;ophet was transported to the Holy city of the 
Jews, the mysterious winged horse, the Borak, ar- 
rested its course to pay homage to Mount Sinai, and 
to Bethlehem, the birthplace of Jesus. . 'To the first 
, part of the new creed, every Jewish heart would at 
once respond, ** there is but one God"— why shbiild 
not their enthusiasm, their impatience in awaiting 
the too long delayed Messiah, their kmbition, or 
their avaricious Eagerness to be glutted with the 
plunder of misbelievers^ induce them to adopt the 
latter clause, ** and MahOmet is his Prophet." But 
the Jews stooi aloof in sullen unbelief; they dis- 
claimed a Messiah, sjprung itom the loins of Hagar 
the bondwoman. Nothing remained but to employ 
the stern pr6selytism of the sword; the tone of 
Mahomet changed at once — ^the Israelites were 
taunted with all the obstinacy and rebellion of their 
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forefathers, and the Koran bitterly mocks their vain 
hope, " that the ftres of hell shaU touch them only. 
for a few days.^. *rhe' stOrm fell first oh the 
Kainoka, a tribe, who dwelt in Medina. In the. 
peremptory summons' to embrace lelamism were 
these words : — ^ Lend to- the Lord on good interest.'* 
— "<SureIy," said the sarcastic 'Phirieas, the son of 
Ayubah, ** the L<Jrd mnst'be po^ to requirie a loan !" 
The fiery Abubeker struok pim a violent blow, and 
declared that^ but for the ►treaty existinff between 
the tribes, he would have smote off his head. An 
accidental tumult ^ve rise to the tk«t open war- 
fare. A Jewish 'goldsmith insulted an Arabian 
m^iiien— the- Arabia slew the offender. The Jews 
were in a violent commotion, when Mahomet sent 
them the perempftory alternative, " I^lami4fm or 
war." "We are ignorant of war,". answered the 
Jews, " we would eat our bread in peace—but if you 
force us to fight, you shaU find us men of courage." 
They fied to a neighbouring citadel, and niade a 
gallant defence for fifteen days, .at the end of which 
they were forced to siirrender. Mahomet issued 
immediate orders for* a* general massacre^-he was 
hardly prevailed upon by the powerM Abdollah, 
son of ^Obba, t6 spare their lives — their wealth was 
pillaged. * TheV arms fell to thie lof of the con- 
querors, and Mahomet arrayed himself fn ^ cuirass, 
which either the Jews or his followers asserted to 
have 'belonged to. king IWLyid; they added, in defi- 
ance of Jewish history, that he had it on when he 
slew Goliah. The miserable tribe, thus plundered 
and defenceless, was driven to find a settlement on 
the frontier iof Syria. The turn of the tribe of 
Nadhir came next; but they provoked their fate by 
a treacherous attempt to asfassihate the Prophet at 
a peaceful banquet. They were besieged in their 
castle, and constrained to surrender, though with all 
th^ honours of war { their wealth was confiscated, 
by a special revelation of the 'Koran, to the sole 
Vol., IIL— S 
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benefit of the Prophet hhnself anJd the poori while 
the merciless edict jpaisu^s them into the ne^t 
world, ^nd, Jbr tfieir rpsistance to the Prophiet, con- 
demns them to everlastings hell-fire. Thp vanquished^ 
Nadhirites retreated Arom the neighbourhood of Me- 
dina — they joined the. Koiieishy the inveterate ene- 
m,ies of Mah6miet,^and the Jews of Koraidba, in a 
new war against thq Prophet On the Very evening', 
of the da;y oh which Mahomet won the memorable 
battle of the " Ditch,'^ against the* Koreish, he ad- 
vanced to extirpate the JewsK)f Koraidha— his fol- 
lowers even neglected, without rebuke, the evening- 
prayer, ih their thouff^t^of vengeance. .The angel 
Gabriel^ they believed, led the way, and ponred terror 
into the hearts of the Koraidhites. Even Caah, the 
son of Asad, thp brave author of the war, counselled 
surrender, tliey descended from their castle, hoping 
to obtain mercy through the Intercession of their 
allies. The. judgment was left to the venerable 
Saad, the spn of Moadji. Saad was brought sick 
and wounded into the camp. " Oh, Abu-Amru," (it 
was the name Of Saad,) cried the Jews, "have 
mercy upon us !^ Saad uitered hia judgment with 
awful solemnity — ^** Let all the men be put to death, 
and the women and children be slaves." — ^^ Aidivine 
judgment,^ .exclaimed the fierce Pi:ophet^* a judg- 
ment from the highest of the sev^n I(eavens." 
Seven hundred Jews were dragged in chains to the 
market-place of Medina — graveawete dug— the un- 
happy wretches descended into them— the sword did 
its o4ice,rand the earth was "heaped over their re- 
mains. The. inflexible Prophet looked- jan without 
emotion, and this horrible. butcheiy is related with 
triumph in the Koran. The next Jewish victim was 
the powerful Salam—he was assassinated in his bed 
by order of the Prophet. The Jews, of Khaibar 
now alone preserved -their independence. . Khaibar 
was a district, six days' journey. to the south-east 
of Medina; rich ih paim-tre.es^ add fertile in pas- 
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tures, aiid proteoted by eight castles, supposed to 
he iiiipregtiable. The apostle led forth' to wai two 
hundred horse, arid fourteen hundred foot ; as he 
entered the tertitoiy of Khaibar, he exclaimed to 
his troops — "On with redoubled speed.^ He. theb 
turned to heaven in pi^ei^ — ** tord of the Heaven^, 
Lord qf the .Earths, Lord of' the Demons, ^nd all 
that they lead into evil,' Lord of ^he* Winds, and all 
they disfterse iftd scattnr^-grant us the spofl of this 
city, aod preserve us from evil.'* Allah had before 
promised him ^eat booty :. the evil' he apprehended 
was, the poison which was af^erlvaxd given to him 
by a Jewish woman. The. prayer en&d, he cried 
again; *^ Forward, in the nam9 Ox AllfJi." The Jews ' 
of Khaibar were slumbering in ^peaceful repose— 
their first, castle, Naem, was taken by assault — the 
second, Nataa, the cas(le of Asad, son of Moad, 
made a mote vigorous'- defcfnce.' The Mbslemites 
were reduced to great eztreiuities, for the country 
' had been wasted, and all tl^. palnv-tre^s destroyed.^ 
At length Nataa fell, and Mahomet bebame master 
of an immen$e bpoty in com, dates, oil, honey, ^oclts 
of fiheep, cattle, and asses, armour of all sorts— on6 
author adds, that they brought to the Prophet a 
camel-skin full of collars, bracelets, garters, ear- 
rings, and buckles, ^1 Of gbld, ^th^an immense 
number Of precious stones. Aikamus, the third 
citadel, made a still more gallant resistance. It was 
here that A^i distinguished himself— he planted the 
8tand?irdon the w'aUs-r-he clove the skull of Marhab, 
the great champion of the Jews, through his >bu6k- 
lerj two^turbahs, and a diamond, which he wore in 
his helhiet, till the swiard stuck between his jaws. 
Abu-Rafe, an eye-witness, declares,* that the ** Strong 
Lion" sei2ed the gate of the city, which eight men 
could not lift,* aM used it as a buckler. On the 



* " Abu-Rafe,** observes Gibbon, in his nsual caustic ydn, ** wu 
^jre-witnesB— but wbo wUl be witneai for Abu Kafe Y" 
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capture of Alkamus, Kemuia, the cfaiejE^ was horribly^ 
tortured to induce him to betray the secret hiding-' 
place of his treasures : but thepitient Jew endur^ 
to t^e utmos^ and » more merciful Islamite relieved 
him by striking off his head, lliree mpre o( the 
castles fc;ll. 'Aie two last surrendered ou the pro- 
mise that the lives oi thebesie^d should bespared.* 
The inhabitants of the cixies of Fadai and Khaibar 
capjtulated, op. the condition of surrendering half 
tiie revenue of their fields and pasture?, which they 
Were still to^ cultivate, to' thd use of the Prophet : 
but Ae Prophet reserved the right of exiling them 
according to his good, pleasure — a right which was 
afterwarq exereise.d by the caliph Omar,, who al- 
leged the dying injunetioh of the Prophet, that but 
one faith should 1;»e permitted to exist m Arabia. 
The Jews of Khaibar were transplanted to S3rria'; 
yet it is supposed that «ome vestiges of their creed 
lAay still be traced among the Mdb tribes of that 
district. 

But the persecution of the Jews by the Maho- 
metans was confined to the limits or the Arabian 
i)eninsula. Under the empire of the paliphs, which 
rapidly swallowed up the dominions of Persia, and 
many provmces of the Eas.tem empire; this peojde 
might, rejoice in the change of masterd > Jerusalem 
yielded an e^y conquest ta the triumphant Omar, 
and though the. Jews might behold with sepc&t dis- 
satisfaction the magnificent mosque of the con- 
queror usurp the sacred hill on wluch the Temple 
of Solomon stood, yet still they would i5nd conso- 
lation in the degradation of ihe Christians, and the 
obscurity into whiclf the Church of the Holy Se- 
pulchre Vas tlqrown; aiid even, perhaps, might 
cheridh the enthusiastic hope that the new Temple 
might'b^ destined for a holier use. Some Christian 

* It was dttring thiv war, thq^ a JevMi woWn made M ab<|||^et a p*^ 
aent of a polsonfid abeep— he tasted it, but was warned not to eat any 
Biove ; stUl la fiual eflbcl^ Inrkod in hia'conatitiitioiu ' 
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'^WTitere accuse the Jews, of a deep-laid conspiracy 
to advance the triumi^ of Afahometani'sm ; but pro- 
bably this conspiracy was no more than their united 
prayers ajud vows, that then* oppre^ors might fall 

' before a pdwer 'v^^hich ruled (hem bn.the easy terms 
of tribute, Ihe ^ame which they, exacted from all 
their conquered provincesv This union of their 
hearts 'was natural t Ihey might Well rejoice in the 
annihilation pf the throne of Persia, for Izdigerd, 
the last of her kings, had .commenced a ncKce per- 
secution of the, Jews inhls donftinions; and the 
Christians could lay little claim to their faithful at- 
tac^meiits as subjecti». -No doubt, as the tide of 

•Moslemite con<]^uest .spread, along the shores of 
Africa, the Jews. exitlt6<i 'rather than 'deplored the 
change of masters \ 40,000 of • their Tace were found 
by Amrou ill Alexandria^ at -the conquest pf that 
City* and suffered no further oppre^sibn than the pay- 
ment of tribute. ' In one-country alone, it is proba- 
ble, that they took a more active interest than their 
secret pray^s and^ thanksg iving", in the ^umph of 
the crescent-- Spain had already taken the lead in 
Jewjsh persecution, Spain maintained its bdibus^ 
<!Kstincfion, and Spain had without doubt reason to' 
rue the measures which set a great part oT its most 
industripus^^pulation in justifiable hostility to its 
law« and goVemn^ent, and made thein ready to-hail 
the foreign coilqueror^s ^ ddf^erfer -and benefactor. 
The lust of 'Roderick, and his violation pf the 
daughter Of Cotuit Julian, led not more directly to 
t))e subjugation of his-countryj thajathe barbarous 
intolerance of his ancestors towards ifhe Jews. 
Their wrongs, iiv the violence dcme to their con- 
sciences, were not less deep than' that Suffered by 
the innocentCaava ; their vengeance was less guilty 
than that of the renegade Julian. , * 

:Por -a century their wrongs had been accumu- 
lating. Ah etoly as the reign' of Recared, ihe first 
'Catholic 'king of the Goths, they had attained miex- 
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unpled pToq>erity in the peninsula, tliey were to' 
a great exteint tbe cultivators Of ihe soil, which re- 
warded their patient industry wi^ the most ainple 
( retUm ; and often the admxnistnators.of 4he finances, 
for which, they, were welL qualified by their know- 
pledge of trade. . Bigotry, envy, and avarice con- 
spired to point them out as objects* of .persecution. 
Laws were passedv'Of which the spirit may be com- 
prehended frolack the pi^mble and the tltleli. ,** Laws 
concerning the promulgation. and ratification of 
statutes against Jewish wickedness, and for the ge- 
neral extiq>ation of Jewish errors. - That the Je^ro 
may not celebratothe Passover according to Ijheir 
usage; that the Jews/ikiay not contradt marriage 
according to their own customs ; that the Jews .may 
not pcactisb- circumcision;* that the Jews make no 
distinction of meats ; that the Jews bring ho action 
against Christians ; that J^ws be not permitted to 
bear witaess ajrainst Cjuistianst of the time when 
their converted descendants are admissible as wit- 
;nesses: of^the penalties attached to :the transgres- 
sions of th^se .statutecf by the Jews : against tbe 
circumcijsion of slaves by ihe Jews." These law«, 
however, do not at ^^t seem to have come into 
operation. It is suspected, from a pttisagp in a 
letter of Pope Gregory, that the Israelite^ paid a 
large sum of money fortheir suspension; A statute 
of Recarqd's successor, Sisebut, conipl^tined of the 
neglect of his predecessor's law, which forbade 
Jews from having Christian slaves; and declared all 
such slaves free* Sisebut was excited, it iff said, b^ 
the €^mperor HeracSius. who had foun^ out. that his 
empire was thireatened with danger from the cir- 
cumcised, and ignorant of the secret growth of Ma- 
hom6tanisin, determined to extirpate the dangerous 
race throughout the world. Ajo^oiig the smoulder- 
ing ruins of the Christian ehuiches, and the vestiges 
ofi recent Christian massacre in Jerusalem, Hera- 
clius might unhaopily have found stronger reasons 
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for the persecution of the Jews ; but as we have no 
satisfactory evidence of his having wreaked his 
vengeance in hiis owii dominions, it may be doubted 
whether his jci^qus vigilance extended so far as to' 
.the.e;xtremity of the West« 'Sisebut must bear alone 
th^. shame, he probably^tbought, . alone inherit the' 
glory, of his oppi^sive measures. . The Jews weije 
commanded, atf oncey^either to abandon l^eir reli-' 
gion, or to leave the dominions of the Goihs. Ac-f 
cording tp their own account, they assembled wifii 
tears and groans in the court of die pali^oe, obtained 
an aadience, and held a singular theological debate! 
with their royal antagonist. - The king declared that 
he was.constfained $y his conscience to force them 
tQ receive baptism. They adduced the example of, 
Jof^ua, who did not, tjie^ said, oompel the Canaan- 
itesto accept the l^w of Moses^but allowed them 
peace on condition of. their ohservihg the seven 
Noachic precepts. The king, perplexed by this 
daring historieal argument^ replied that he recog- 
nised no authority* superior tonis own; that U' was 
his bounden duty to enforce bis law, because sill who 
were not regjenera^e in baptism must perish ever* 
lastingly. -^The Jews replied, that us the Israelites, 
«7ho despised the HcQy Land, were sufficiently pitn- 
i^hed by being, exclufled from its blessings, so they 
woidd,pay an adequate penalty, by being excluded 
from eteroal Jlife.^ Sisebut rejoined, that men might 
be- left Xo. themselves to accept pt refuse temporal 
advantages, but that they ihust be forced to receive 
spirituaL blessings, as a child is forced to learn his 
lessons. But the king's orders were more effective 
than his uguments. The Jews were thrbwn mto 
prispn, and treated witii the utmost rigour^ Some 
fled into France or Africa, others abandoned their 
jreligion; 90,006 are reported to have Subn^itted to 
baptism: bi^thowfar tneir hetets renounced their 
creed, <^ hqw speedily they relapsed, must remain 
joncertam. In the next reign bm One, that of Sise- 
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•nand» the Jews obt^ed a relaxation of the oppres- 
sive statutes, probably from s^n unexpected quarter. 
The rare exan^]^e was displiyed.ofa4synod of clergy 
in that age, of S^panish clergy, openly asserting the 
tenetSf of reasoa and Christian charity. The fourth 
Coui^cil of Toledo'enacted, ^ that men ought not be 
compelled to believe, becxatise God will have mercy 
on tnose on whom he will, have mercy» and whom 
he will he hardei^eth. As man fell by his ovm free 
will in listening, to the "wiles of the serpent, ero man 
can only be converted by his4ree acceptahce of the 
Christian faith,*' Yet) with Yemarkable inconsis- 
tency, .the Council .likewise.decreed,**' that idl who 
had embraced' the faith must be conptrained to ad- 
here to it, and to remain within the Church; 'For 
as they had received the blessed sacrament, the holy 
name of God would be blasjiAiemed, and the faith 
diagraced by their falling off." • 'The gleam of light 
and mercy was but transient. The sixth Council 
of Toledo (it isr probable that the wise and good Isi-> 
dore of Seville h^d di^d in the inte'rval) indignantly 
disclaimed the tolera]]ft spirit of the 'former $yndd. 
It praised Suintila the SecOndior hk violent pro- 
ceedings against, the Jews, and 'blessed God that 
they possessed a jmnce so fuU of ardour for the 
faith. They enacted that every kine.on his acces- 
sion should take an Oath to^xecute th^e laws, 'and 
passed an anathema oo'th^t sovereign who should 
neglect this^ indispensabte part of his roy^l duty. 
Uiider^Recescuinth, the eighth Council of Toledfo, 
A. C. 653, re-ehforced the obligation of the king4o 
execute the laws against the. Jews with the utmost 
severity. * To this Council a curious petition was 
presented, ^e undersigned Jews expressed their 
readiness to submit to the law ; the only indulgence 
they requesteH was ^ exemption ftom bei&g con- 
strained to eat'pork, a food to^ which Uysy could not 
habituate themselves, howeverdisguised by cookery. 
Biit the most, extraordimyy fact in*^. this history 
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is, that not only were these IsAn ineffectire in the 
conversion or extirpation of the Jews, huf that there 
were Christians who. en^raced Judaism. One of 
the VislgothiC'laws indignantly enacts: the punish- 
ment of death for Bvtdh an offence. ** Even many j 
of the clergy,^ dedsures the tenth Council of Toledo, 
^ a fact qftonstvotts and unutterat)le, pursue an exe- 
crable commerce with the ungodly, and do not 
scruple to sell to them Christian slaves, and thus 
give them up to be converted to Judaisnv" The 
ninth Council had decreed, that all baptized JeWjs 
Wf^re bound to. appear in the Church, not' only on 
Christiah* but. also on Jewish holydays, lest, while 
professed Christians, they should practise secret 
Jiudaism. But the twelfth Council of Toledo, in the 
reign of'Ervig, far snrpassed its predecessors in the 
elabosffte cruelty of its enactments, even S aimed 
only at Jews professing Christianity- ;-f^f or there is 
a singular ambiguity in the wording of the law — ^it 
appears generally to include all Jews, but most of 
its provisions seem, especially directed against con- 
fonpists to the €hurch. Are > we to Suppose thdt 
the. Churchy only legislating fbr its members, in- 
tended these laws only* for Jew« within «its ^ale ? 
or that thi^ ^sonformity had been so general as to 
comprise nearly aQ the Jews within the realm % 
The Jews were assembled in the church of the 
Iloly Virgin at Toledo^ and the resolutions of this 
Christian assembly were read aloud. The preamble 
complained that the 'Crafty Jews had eluded all 
former laws, and a^buted the fail\ire of these 
statutes to the severity of the punishment enacted, 
which was death in aH cases-^optrary, it was 
added, to the Holy Soriptnres. * The penalties of 
the new statutes were mitigated, but not in mercy. 
The general punii^inent was 100 lashes on tiie 
naked bocKr'; after that the offender was >tb be put 
in chains, banished, and his property confiscated to 
the lord of the toil. This was the penalty fbr pro* 
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faning the name of Christy rejeotiiig^ the Sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper, blaspkeimng the Triifity — for 

.not. bring^g children or servants,. themselves or 
their dependants, U^ baptism — ^for observing the 
Pajssover, the New Moon^ the feast of Tabernacles 
(in these cases, on real conversion^ the land was 
restored), for violating the Christian Sabbath, o.r the 

^Sr«at festiv^l^ of the GhurOh, either by working in 
the field, or<in manufacture* If these days were 
desecrated by a servant,vthe master was liable to a 

. fine. The cireumQision of a child was more cruelly 
visited ; on the man, by mutilatio]>^-K>n the woman, 
by the Ibss of her nose and the seizure of her pro- 
perty. The sap[ie penalty was attached to the con- 
versipn of a rChristian to Judaism. The -former 
punishment— scourging, impnsonment, banishment, 
and confiscatLon-^wa9 inisurfed by ihose who made 
a difference- in mebts. , An* exemption was granted 
to new converts, who were not constrkined to eat 
swine's flesh if their nature revolted against it. 
'the same {^nalty fell on all who intermarried 
within the sixUi degree of relationship. Such mar- 
riages were declared null-; the property was to be 
divided amonff the children, if not Jeyrs; ' If there 
were no children, ov only childretv educated in Ju- 
daism, it fell to the Iprd of 'the soil. No' mfiitiage 
was hereafter tabe contracted^ without a clause in 
the act of dower that boih would become ChristiiQis. 

,A11 who offended agaiinst this law, even the parents 
concerned .in sqch '^ ni^rriage^ were to be fined oi 
BGQurged. All. subjects of the kingdom who har- 
boured, assisted, or codoeaied the flight of a Jew, 
Were to be scourged, ^and have their pibperty con- 
fiscated. Whoever, received bribes from a Jew to 
.conceal his practice of Judaism^ was fined thriee 
the suin he had received. The Jew Who read, or 
allowt^d his. children to, read, books written against 
Christiamty, suffered 100 lathes;- on the second 
offence the lashes were repeated, with banishment 
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and confiscation. Christian slaves of Jews were 
declared free ; the Jews had no right of emanci- 
pating diem ; but a given time Was allowed, in which 
they might sell thostf of whom they were possessed. 
As many Jews, in order to retain their Christian 
slaves, pretended . to .Christianity, the whole race 
were commanded, by a given day, to bring their 
slaves for sale, oi; publicly to embrace Christianity. 
If not immediately baptized,- they were to lodge a 
solemn protest of ^eir faith Witn the bishop ; and 
all eonverj^s were to. take ah oath, of which ^he form 
was (^bjoined — an oath of terrific sublimity, which 
even now makes thp reader shudder, when he re- 
members that it was forced upon unwilling con- 
sciences, zad perhaps taken by tbqse who Secretly 
renounced ' its obligations; All Jewish slaves, by 
einbracing Christianity, obtained their freedom. 
No J6w could tak^'any office by which he might 
have authority over, or constrain, a Christian, except 
in certain cases where power fiiight be granted by 
the feudal lord. In fiuch a Case, if he abused the 
law, he was punished by the loss of half his pro- 
perty, or by stripes. 'Even the noble who granted 
such a. power was .liable to a &)e, or, in default of 
pa3rment, to tho san^e ignominious punishment. No 
Jew might be ii^tendant, house steward, or ovei^eer. 
Should a bishop, priest, or ecclesiastic commit the 
property of the Church to a Jewish intendant, his 

Eroperty was to be confiscated — ^in defaidt, himself 
urned ! No Jew could travel from one town or pro- 
vince to another, without repiorting himself to the 
bishop or judge of the place. They were forced to 
eat, drink, and communicate with Christians ; the^ 
could not move without a certificate of good be- 
haviour and a passport'. On- the JewisH Sabbath and 
holydays they Were all to assemble before the 
bishop. . The bishop was t9 appoint women to over- 
look their wives and daughters.. The spiritual per-. 
son who took a bribe to lelaut his vigilance, was to 
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be demded and exconuntinicated. Whoerei' pro- 
tected a iew against his spiritual overseer, was to 
^be excommunicated and pay a heavy^ne. No civil 
judge cQuld act in any case of this kind without the 
concurrence of the priesthood^ if their presence 
couM be procured, 'the remission of penalties 
might be granted, on a certificate of Christian be* 
haviour. Jul spiritual persons were to communi- 
cate these sjtatntes to the Jews in their' respective 
diocesses and cures. Such were the «6t8 of the 
twelfth Council of Toledo: but happily, laws, ^heh 
they are carried to such an extreme Of ,crUelty 'bM 
to shock the general feeling, usually .prevent their 
own execuj;ibn. The Council might enact, but the 
j)eople would carry into effect but imperfectly^ these 
nomble scenes or 'scourging aiid confiscati<^. 
Wealth,. potwithstan4&g the menaces of '.the ktw,, 
would purchase immunity and, exemption ; and, 
though nvany fled, and many probably outwardly 
conformed, ,the successor of Ervinf, Egica, found it 
expedient to relax the laws, so far as to-allow bap^ 
tized Jews alL the privileges of citizens, which be- 
fore were but Jealqusly or imperileotly bestowed. 
Fear may have extorted this concession ; but the f^ar 
of the monarch shows how inefiective the former 
laws must have been, if the few^ were still so 
numerous as to be formidable. Already the shores 
of Africa were beginning to ^leam with the camps 
of the Saracens, who thr^tened to cross ike narrow 
strait, and overwhelm the- trembling Gothic mo^ 
narchy ; and no wonder if the impatient Jews houriy 
uttered vows, or held secret. correspondence with 
theix free brethren in Afnt^ to accelerate^e march 
of the victdribus dehve^rl The year after, a 
Council was again held at Toledo i the king de- 
nounceda general conspiracy of the Jews,<to'mas- 
sacre Uiq Christians, subdue me hmd, and overthrow 
the monarchy. *• Already," declared the king, " this 
P^le, defiled by the blood of Christ, and infamous 
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for the , profanation of their paiths, have meditated 
ruin aff^itist the king and kingdom — an^proelaiminff 
that their time is comcy have begun the work of 
slaughter against the Caftiolics." The afirighted 
ind obsequious churchmen instantly passed a decree 
to confiscate all' the property of the Jews to the roya} 
treasury — to disperse the whole race, as slaves 
through the country — to seize all their children under 
seventeen yeirs of age — to brin^ them up as Chris- 
tians, marry them to Christian wives, aiidto abolish 
for ever the exercise of Ihe Jewish faith. A great 
flight of the Jews probably took place ; for Witiza, 
the successor of Egica, attempting too late to heal 
the wounds by concUiation, granted them permission 
to return into the Gothic states, with full rights of 
freedom and citizenship. But theiy vOws hid been 
heard, pr their intrigue's had been successful ; they 
returned, and to the enjoymbj^t of all rights and 
privileges of freedom — not indeed under Christian 
kings, but under the dominion of the Moorish ca- 
liphs, who established thei^ rule over almost the 
whole of Spain. The munificence of these sove- 
reigns bears the appearance of gratitude for train- 
able services, and confirms the suspicion that the 
Jews were highly instrumental in advancing the 
triumph of the crescent. Their ^ward was a 
golden age of freedom, of civilization, and of let- 
ters. They shared with and emulated their splen- 
did masters in all the luxuries and arts which soften 
and embellish life, during that era of high, though, 
if we may so say, somewhat barbaric, civilfzation, 
under which the southern, provinces of Spain be- 
came ftiat paradise for which they were designed 
by nature. 

France had obeyed the sign^ of Spain, and hyng 
out the bloody flag of persecution^ But her measures 
were ill-combined, and probably worse executed; 
for many of the fugitives from Spain sought «nd 
found comparative security among their brethren in 
Vol. III.— T 
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GaikL Eaily in the seventh centnry, A. 0. &l5f 
ijlotaire the Second, in a council of the clerg^^ issued 
a decree,, disqualifying the Jews from all military or 
civil offices which ^v^ them authority over Chris- 
tians. The Council bf Rheims (62?) annulled all 
bargains entered into by-Jews for the purchase ef 
Chnstian slaves; that of Chalons, on the Mame, 
/prohiifited the Jews from selling Chriiitian slav^ 
Ibeyond the ftonfier of the kin^dpnu The devout 
Dagobert, it is said, though probably with as little 
trum, instigated, like his contemporary, Sisebut of 
Spain, by the emperpr Heraclius, idsued an edict, 
commanding aU Jews to forswear their reli^^on or 
leave the lungdom. But in the northem^ part of 
France this edict was so little enforced, that a Jew 
held the office of taxiicollector in the city of St 
Penis; in the south, whieire ihej were far more 
numerous and wealthy, they earned -on their ttade 
with uninterrupted euccesfh— and the wiser mo- 
narchs of that great kingdom altogether renounced 
the intolerant, policy of the Merovmgian race.. 



(«I») 



BOOK XXIII. 

•OLDl^ ^fi OP jrODAISU. 

J^tn tmdtr tk$ BfftaiUme Empi r e Jews Brtakert «/ Imagn-^JemM 
9f half — Jno9 unibr QuaHtemagne and Louit the. Dtkonnaire—Aga- 
^ Urdi BUhop of Jjffenf^Jtmrvn Spam^HigkSUU itf LUermtitn-' 

Wc enter upon a period which we shall yenture 
to denominate the Golden Xg^ of the modem Jews. 
To them the Moslem crescent was as a star, which 
seemed to sooth to peaee the troubled waters -oil 
which they had been so lonff agitated. Throughout 
the domimons of the caliphst m the E^t* in Africa, 
and in Spain; in the Byzantine empire ; iii the do- 
minions of those great sovereigns, Charlemagne, his 
predecessor and successor, who, under Divine Pro- 
vidence^ restored vigour and solidity to (he Christian 
(empire of the WesC and enkbled it to repel the yet 
unejdiausted inroads of Mahometanism; everywhere 
we behold the JeWs, qot only pursuing unmolested 
their lucrative and enterprising traffic, not merely 
merchants of splendour and bpulencd, but suddenly 
emerging tq offi<^s of iLigiiity and trust, administer- 
ing the mianees of Christian 'and Mahometan king- 
doms^ and travelling as andibkssadors between mighty 
sovereigns. This golden age was of very diiferent 
duration in different parts of the world ; in the East it 
waff before loiig interrupted by their own ciyil dis- 
sensions, and by a spirit of persecution whiph seized 
the Mosl^mite sovereigns. In the B3rzantine empire, 
w^ are greatly .in want of authentic iufprmation, 
both concerning tl^e period in questioui anfl that 
which foUpWed it In the west of Europe, it was 
foon succeeded by an age of iron. In Spain, the 
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daylight endured the longest — ^to set in deep and 
total darkneds. 

The religious persecutions of the Jews by the 
Mahometans were confined within. the borders' of 
Arabia. The prophet was cohtent with enforcing 
uniformity of worship within^ the sacred peninsula 
which gave him birth,, and where the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina were not to* be profaned' by the 
unclean footstep of ^ Urtbelievef ;. or rather hi« im 
mediate sycc6ssors rose, or degenerated, shall wQ 
say, from stem fanatics to ambitions coni^uerors. 
" The Koran or the sword" W^s still, the battle cry ; 
b]it whoever would submit to the dominion of the 
triumphant caliph, or render, himself usefQl in the 
Extension of his Qonqitests, might easily evade the 
recognition of the Prophet's title. Tfie Jews had 
little reason to regret, Or' rathefr had ample caii^e to 
triumph, intjie ruin of their former masters— ^though, 
d6ubtless, in the gendral plunder their wealth did not 
escape, 'yet.h0re, as in tHe north, thej^ would not 
scruple to make up their losses, by following in the 
train of the yet fierce and uncivilized conqueror, and, 
by making use of th^ir superior judgifient or command 
of money, to drive a lucrative bargain with the plun- 
derer. Whenever a commissariat' was waiting to 
the disorgaliiz^d hordes, which followed the cres- 
cent with irresistible 'vsdour, the corn-ships or cara- 
vans of the Jews w^wl^l follow in the wake of the 
fleet or anriy. At the capture of Rhodes, the cele- 
brated fallen Colossus, Which once bestrode the har- 
bour of that city, one of the wonders of the vw)rld, 
was sold to a Je\v of Emesa, who is reported to have 
loaded nine hundred camels with the metal. The 
greater and more certain emoluments oT, the mer- 
cantile life -'would lead the Jews to addicf them- 
selves more and more to traffic, and to abandon 
the cultivation of the soil, which they had hitherto 
pursued in many places — for ^s tn^ Moslemite 
sovereigns levied a disproportioned tribute on the 
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balieyer and the imbelieTer, the foxmer payings only 
a tenth, the latter a fifth, or even a third, of tl^ pro* 
dace, the Jew, wbnld readily c^de his land, whicli' 
remunerated him ao ill, for trade which ofiered at 
least the chance of rapid wealth. ' . ^ 

When the caliphs Wgan to delegate to others the 
sword of conquest or ext^rmlBation, and to e»> 
tablish them/selyes m the splendid state of peaceful 
sovereigns, the Jews were equally useful in teaching 
these stem barbarians,the ans and luxuries of civil* 
ized life« The Hebrew literature was admirably 
adapted to the kindred taste of the. Arabians. TA 
extravagant legends of xYt^ Talmud w^uld harmo^ 
ni^ with their bold poetical spirit ; their picturesque 
apcdogued- were probably tibe form of instractlon ii% 
which the Arab tribes had ever delighted to listen to 
moral wisdom ; even the nicety of ^ir verbal dis« 
phtes would not be without charm to their mastera» 
who soon began to pay attention to the polish of 
their own, lich aiad copious language. Already k& 
the time of Omar, tiie second caH^ and his auc* 
cesser Abdalmeleeh^ a trusf of great importancsis, lh« 
coinage, had been committed to the eare of a Jew. 
Either shocked .that faithfld MoMemites i^uld use 
monpy stamped with an image^ ov eageor to assume 
Aat diBtoetieaof sovereignty, tha-iUtermg coin, the 
caliph inttrueted the Jew to suMitute the emphatte 
sentence, ** 4ay there is oiie God, one.** The traffio 
of the Jews would dissesKuiate ^at coin which thetc 
^ait had enabled them to .provide. The caliph 
readily acknowledged, as his vaesal, the F^ce of 
the Captmty^ who maintaihedhii atate;asteprMen« 
tative of the Jewish community s probably tiiroilgh 
him the tribute was levied otk his brethren. A sifih 
gular story is told ef Oillar the SiMSond, which fllua* 
trates the high degtee of credit wnich the Jews were 

S^nnitted to attain in ihe court of the caliphs. 
mar, aeeeret follower Of All, i^hose name was still 
^Hlsed in the mosques, was anxious to reconcile hitf 

T« 
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peoi)Ie t^ the name of the Prophet'* vicar upon earth. 
An innocent comedy was ^ot up in his court, id 
which a Jew played a principal part. The Jew 
came boldly forward, while the throne was encircled 
by the splendid retinue of courtiers and people, and 
asked in marriage the daughter of the caliph. * Omar 
calmly answered, ** How can 1 give my daughter in 
marriage to a man of Smother faith f* ♦*Did not Ma- 
homet," rejoined the Jew, "give his daughter in 
marriage to Ali V* " That is aSother case,'^ said the 
caliph, " tor Ali was a Moslemite^ and the Cora^ 
mander of the Faithful.'? - "Why, then,** rejoined 
the Jew, ." if All was one of the foithful, do ye curse 
him in jom* mosques 1"^ The caliph tumed to the 
courtiers and said, " Answer ye the Jew !*• Along- 
silence followed^ broken at length by the caliph, who 
arose, and declared the curse to be rejected as im- 
pious, and ordered these words to be substituted in 
the prayer :— " Forgive us. Lord, our sins, and for- 
give all who have the same faith with us.*^ At a later 
period, A. >C. 753, under Abu Giafar Almansor^ we 
find the J^s ihtrusted with the office of exacting a 
heavy mulct laid upon the Christians. Under this 
fostering gov^emment the schools flourished ; those 
in Sura and PumbecTitha were crowded withheariers : 
the Gadnim, br the'lllustrious. Were at the height of 
their fame ; they formed a sort of senate, and while 
the Prinee of the Captivity maintained the sovereigQ 
executive • power, they lafiisumed ^e legislative. 
Their reign was for the most part undisturbed, 
though Sometimes a>apacious cadiph, or an ovei*- 
zealous iman,n[iieht make them f^el that the sword 
of an^lAOiicy still nung over them, and that the fire 
of zealbus Islamismi was not yetbumed out. Giafar 
the Great is reported to have framed an edict to 
force Jewd and Christians to embrace Islamism. 
The long and 'unaccustomed interval of peace, and 
the free intercourse with their enlightened masters, 
introduced a spuit of bold inquiry, which tfireatenedi 



even at 'this Zenith of its power, to shake the do- 
minion of the Rabbins to its basis* The Karaites, 
the Protestants of Judaism, who perhaps had never 
entirely been extinct, began to 'grow again into a 
formidable sect. The older Karaites ^it is quite 
uncertain when- they assumed the name) probably 
feU into disrepute thit>ugh the abuse of their doc- 
trines by the unpopular Sadducees. '^After the fall 
of Jerusalem,' Pharisaism, ^ — under its more regular 
and- organized form, Rabbiiusm, — obdcured- her once 
dangerous rival; the Sadducean doctrme was pruV 
bably too loosely rooted in the heart 'to withstand 
the hour of trisd-; the pri^sent' world presented suc^ 
a scene of interminable dreariness to those who 
denied a world to come, that w* cannot wonder. if 
their cteed refused ta support them, when theJ first 

' obstinacy of resistance had worn' away.. The Sad- 
ducees dwindled into an unnoticed sect ; and, though 
the Worst part of- their doctrines might retain a 
secret hold on the hearts of the unprincipled, it 
could no longer balance the prevailing power of 
Phairisaism, which ^as ^the main support both of 
the spiritual ahd teiiiporal throne — the sole acknow- 
ledged doctrine of the national universities. Karaism 
was revived in its purer form, rejecting entirely the 
authority of tradition, ai^d testing its whole faith' on 
the letter of the written Law ; the ' Cabala, the 
Misehna, thh Oemara-r-all Talmudic lore-^the Ka- 
raites threw indignantly aside The^ Luther of this 

' reformation, which perhaps was- not less rapidly 
diffused for its similarity to the' simpler creed of 
Islamism, was named Anan, who, with his son -Saul, 
revolted from Babbinisra. What is known con- 
cerning^ the lives of -these men, rests chiefly on the 
auth^mty of the Rabbins, and must be received with 
tile same mistrust* as Ithe accounts of our own Re- 
formers from the writings of their adversaries. In 
a contest for the succession to the Princedom of the 

.Captivity, or to 43oaie other high, ofiicei Anan w^a 
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passed by, and his younger, htb&er aif^)oinied« 
imbittered by the afiront, Aiuu assembled^ the 
wreck of the Sadducean party, sd caHed probably 
by contempt, and persuaded/ them to name him to 
the dignity. Tumults arose — the ^yemment in-^ 
terfered — and Anan was thrown into prison. Anan 
recovered his fifeedom, some sajr by a large mm of 
money, which his foUoweis gladly paid— as he.^ve 
out "that he had beenryi'sitedin a dream by the prp 
phet Elias« who encouraged hkn in his adherence ta 
the pure law of Moses--4>ut Us suooeis was chiefly 
owinff to an artifice suggested by an Arabian phi- 
iosop|er^ whom he met with in the ppson. IJe 
demanded of the yizier a public disputation with 
his adversarms, and. represented the only-cause of 
their differences to be a dispute about the period of 
the new moon. The caliph was a dabbler in astro- 
nomy ; and Anan, by dexterously adopting his opin« 
ion, obtained a triumph. The Kanates letirsd to 
the neighbourhood or Jerusailem, to mau^tain in: 
peace their simple creed-r-in their adherence ta 
which, the sight of the Holy City might oonfimx 
them; ^nd that thuls a pure aad lighteous people 
might be veady |lo hail th^ ^C9on[9lishmentvof ita 
last article.. The following were, and still are, the 
articles of the Karaite belief:— I.' That ih» worU 
was cheated: II. Thatithad'an uncreated Creator: 
til. That God is without form*- and in eveiy sense 
one: IV. That God sent Moses ^ V. That God de* 
liyered the Law to Motes s VI. That the beUeror 
must deduce bis creed from the knowledge of the 
taw in its originai language, and from the pure inter** 
pitsUtipn of It) VII. That God inspirea the real 
of the proi^ts : , .VUL That God will raise the 
dead: IX* That God will reward and punish all 
men before his throne : X« That God has not i^ 
Jected his unhappy pqo|ile,hut is purifying them \3if 
aflliction, and that tney must daily striye to Tender 
tfaeins^yes worthy, of redemption tbroiigh tiie Mes. 
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siahf the - son of David. The Karaites formed a 
regular comipuirity, under their Nasi, which name 
aifterward gave plax;e to that of Hachem; they 
have sifide spread into many countries, where they 
are hated and denounced as heretics by the Rabbins. 
If their own writers deserVe credit, at a period 
not very distant; from this, the Jews in the East 
attained to a still gte^ter height of |k>wer and splen* 
dour". >- Judaism ascended &e jthrone of . a great 
kingdom on the west of the Caspian- sea-— a kingdom 
before the strength* of ' which the Persian monarchy 
tj^mbled, and endeavoured 'to exclude its inroa(& 
by building ja vast waH^ the remains of which still 
excite the wonder of the trtrveller— 'While the Greek 
empire courted its alliance. The name of this realm 
WasKhazar, or Kbozar ;*'it wjls inhabited by a Tur- 
coman ^ tribe, iVho had gradually abandoned their 
nomadic habits and* maintained considerable com-, 
merce : their capital, Bilangiar, was situated at the 
mouth of the Wolgpa, and a line of cities stretched 
across from -thenc^ to the Dbnv They exchanged 
dried fish, the ftira of the cforth, and -slavei^, for the 
^old and silver, and. the luxuries pf southern cli- 
mates. Merchantsof all religions, Jews, Christians, 
and Mahometans,' were freely admitted,.- and their 
8Qpe]g[or iriteHigei|ce over hfs' more barbarous sub- 
jects* induced, one of their kings,' Bulan, (A. C. 740,) 
to embrace the religion of the stranger^. By- oiie 
account, be was admonished ^y an angel ; by another, 
he .decided in this singular manner between the 
conflicting claims of Christianity, Mo^lemism, and 
Judaism. • He examined the different teachers apart, 
and asked the Christian if Judaism was not bettet 
than Mahometknism — ^the Mahometan whether it 
was not better th^n Christianity. Both' replied in 
the affirm,ative ; on which the monarch decided in 

' . * ' 

* Basnage discradiied the, whole . Aoiy. as he could not trace the ex- 
istence of such a kingdom'; bat Des Guigties, and the more recent 
iscountaof the RuiaiaA empire, have aatfifactorily proved that point 
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its faTour,— trji: one statement secreUy, bv anotfier 
openly, embraced the faith of Moses, and induced 
learned teachers of the Law to settle in his dominions* 
Judaism became a necessaiy condition on the suc- 
cession to the throne ; but there was.tiie roost liberal 
toleration of aH other forms of faiths The dynasty 
lasted for aboretwo centuries and a half ; and when 
R. Hasdai, a learned Jew, was in the h^est confi- 
dence with Abdte];iahman, the caliph of CordoTa, he 
letceived intelligence of this sovereignty possessed 
by his brethren, through the ambassadors of the 
Byzantine emperor. After considerable difficulty, 
Hasdai 8ucc.eeded in establishing a conrespondence 
with Joseph, the reigning lung, Tlie letter of Has- 
dai is extant, and an answer of the king, which 
does not possess equal claims to anthentici^. The 
whole history has beeii wrought out into a leligiotts 
romance called Cosri, which nas mvolved the ques- 
tion in ^at obscurity: Basnage* rejected the whole 
as a fiction, of the Rabbins — anxious to prove that 
^* th^' sceptre had not entirely departed from Israel :'*^ 
Joat inclmea^to the opinion tiiat there ia a ground- 
work of truth under the veil of poetic embellish* 
ment. - . . ^ 

We travel westward, not, as usually, to isadden 
our eyes and chill our hearts with taleii of ponecn- 
tion and misery, but to., behold the Jews the isom- 
p^ions and confidential ministers of prinoes. .We 
jNiuse <to glean the slight, and banren informatioa 
which we poissess of the state ^ the Jews in ^he 
Byzantine empire.' The. writers of ^e opposite 
party accuse Uie iiews as instigatoni ^d abettors 
of the iconoclastic .emperors (the destroyers ol. 
images); and h fable, equally urrecpncUaUe with, 
shronoloey and history, has l>een repeated of their 
zeal in mis, by -some called saci^i)gious warfare^ 
It is 8aid« that they instigated the caliph Yezid the 
Second to' order the demolition of images in his 
dominions. The outraged saints were revenged by 
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the imtiiiiely death, of Yecid, attributed to their 
prayers. 'The successor of YezM acknowjedgedi 
it is added, his father's impiety, and determined to 
wreak vengeance oa his advisers. Thfy fled; but 
two of them, resting pear a X<3>tintain m Isauria, 
beheld a youth driving an ^asa, laaen with petty 
merchandise. They looked on him withfixed eyes, 
sali^ted him as the future dmperor, but at the same 
time they strongly urged his .compliance with the 
second commandment of the Law. Uiifortunatelyt 
among the few iacts which are; known of the period 
ia this, that Loo the Isaurian^ in the eariv part of his 
feigp, persecuted the Jews. It iei hifhry probable, 
that when the timperojrs gave the signal for havoc, 
the Jews, stipulated by qovetousness, as well as' 
relig^us zeal, would hot be the last to strip or break 
in piecesf or melt,, the costly ornaments, and even 
tiie imafifes themselves, mad^ of the precious metiils* 
We may conceive ^e religious horror which the 
devout, image-wprshipfp^r would feel, when the 
unclean haims of the circnmcisgd either setased, 
or bought ffom Authorized plunderers, the object 6f 
his profound adoration, and converted it, like ^my 
other object of tiad^c, to profane uses. But, inured 
to odimn, the Jew. would little fear to encounter ilt 
for the gratification at once of his nevenge and his 
avarice. We know little furtber'df their state, but 
that they were under the avowed protection of some 
of the succeeding emperots. Constantllie Coprony« 
mus, probably on aecount of his hatred of images, 
was cdiled a Jew; and Nicephorus and Michad the 
6temmerer are named, as extei^g their paternal 
care over this usually proscribed race. 

In Italy we know httle of the condition of thd 
Israelites; but the silence of history concurs witii 
ihe single fact, with which tre are acquainted^ to 
represent those days as dayji of peace. >^The Pope 
Zacharias found it necessary to interdict not omy 
the old grievance, the possession of Chrrstian slaves 
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bgr Jews, but also unlawful ^escfaaf intercourse and 
marriage betwe<?n the two races. • • 

Whatever guilt, either of secret perfidy* or prayer 
for the success of the invader, might attach* to the 
Jewish inhabitant , of the south of France, during, 
the invasion of that country by the INfoors of Spain ; 
when the barrier of tha Pyrenees was established 
by the valour of Charles Martel, and by thie ability 
01 th6 new race ' of soyerei^s who succeeded: to 
the feeble Merovingians, Pepin and Chariemagne; 
these monarcha not merely refrained from ajl retri* 
bution, but displayed the more enlightened policy- 
of conciliation towards their wealthy and useful 
subjects. The Jews were only riestricted.in the 
possession of Christian slaves, subjected to the 
general marriage law of the empire, commanded to 
observe the prohibited degrees, and to conform to 
the general law of dower. 1?he offaiider was liable 
to a fine of 100 sous, and to suffer 100 stripes. 
Their commerce was unrestricted, except by a limit- 
ation enforced on Charlemagne, rather by the irre- 
verent cov^tousness of the* clergy* than by the mis- 
conduct of the Jews. Bishops, abbots, and abbesses 
were ogly p^vented by a severe inhibition^ from 
pledging or selling* to the circt^meised the costly 
V^stn^ents, rich furniture, and precious vessels of 
.the churches.; To the flourishing commerce of the 
Israelites, the extended dominions of Charleipagne 
.opened a wide field f fi^om the ports of. MarseiUes 
and.Narboniie their vessels kept up a constant com- 
muni edition with the East ; in Narbotme they were 
so flourishing that, of the Jwo prefects or mayors 
of the city^ one was always a J[ew ; and, as' we shall 
presently see^ the most regular and stately part of 

* Tbey are accused of betraying T^touse to the enemy ; but the 
■lege of that cky by the Moore appears altogether apocryphal. The 
j^ngul^r custom which, without doubt, existed /or a considerable period 
n Toulouse, by^which a syndic or representative of the Jews was cpii- 
strained to appear before the authorities and receive three boxes 'pn the 
«er, ortginatea oe' doubt in some Dther uoitnown cause 
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the- city of Lyons was the Jewish quarter. The 
■ superior intelligence and education of XY^e Jews, in 
a period when nobles and kings, and even the clergy, 
could- Hot always write 'their names, pointed them 
out for offices of ' trust. They were the. physicians, 
the ministers of finance, to nobles 'anfi monarchs ; 
and when Charlemagne, either with some -secret 
political design, or from an ostentatious show of 
magnificence, determined oil sending ah ambassador 
tq the splendid caliph Haroun alRaschid, Europe 
and 'Asia beheld the extraotendry spectacle* of a 
Jew, named Isaac,- setting forth on this mission^ 
'With two- Christian counts, whd died on the roat!, 
and conducting the political correspondence between 
th^ courts of Aix-la-Chapelle and Bagdad. It cannot 
be wondered if this embassy gave rise, to the wildest 
speculations in that ignbranl age^ both $s U> iis 
objects and itsev^nt^ It was given out that the 
caliph granted 4udea as a free gift to Charlemagne ; 
others limit his .generosity to Jerusalem, others to 
4he key of the- Holy Sepulchi*e. The secret objects 
probably neveir transpired beyond the councils of 
Charleniagne; but it was knowix thftt Isaac re- 
turned with presents of a wonderful nature from 
the East. Among thei^e'wa8''an enormous elephant, 
pf such importance that his'de^th is. faithfully 
chronicled by the monkish, annalists ; apes, a clock, 
and '.some rich robes, doubtless- of silk. Isaac 
acquitted himself with such ability,, that he was 
intrusted by his imperiar protector with another 
mission to the sam^ quarter. 

Tlie golden age of the Jews endured, in still 
increasing prbspe^ty, during the reign ofXIJharle 
<inagne*s successor^ Lbuis the DebDnnaire, or. the 
Pious. At his court the Jews were' sO powerful, 
that their interest was courted by the. jiresenls of 
nobles imd princes. His most confidential adviser 
was a Jewish jiiysician, named Zedekiah. The 
wondermg people attributed his infiiience over the 
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eiioperor lo ma^c, in wliich fae wa» oonsid^^d a 
profound adept*' The moakiah histpriam r^late^ 
with awe»8track aincerity^ tales of his Bwallowing 
a whole cart of hay, horses .and all^ and firing in 
the air, like Simon Ma|:ni^ of old* A sort of vepre* 
sentaUve of the commtEoity, the Master of the 
Jews» resided within the precincts of the court* 
The general ^privileges of the race were presenred 
with rigid equit^r* They were permitted to build 
syna^gues ; their appeals weiiB listened to with 
equal'-their enemies said, with partial^ustioei 
thev had fj^e power to tis^c, and id dispose of 
teal or personal property* lliey had eyen interest 
to procure the alteration of certain markets whijdi 
w[ere customarily held on their Sabbath, to another 
day* Besides this general protection, seyeral char* 
ters^are'extant, granting special privileges to certain 
Jewlsh^ communities and i^dividuals« One to the 
Jews of Langaedoc» securing, to th^m the right of 
disposingv of hereditaments, such as land, houseSf 
mpls, water^^ourses, &c. } another, to v a certain 
Domat. Babbi and his btother Samuel, gcanting 
them- exemption from various t<dis and taxes**- 
permission to htra Ghristiaa daVes, who were how« 
ever not to be forced to work on -Sundays and' holy* 
da^rsr-and generally to deal in slaves. Every liti- 
gation with a ChristianiWaa to lie. settled by the 
evidence of three Jews and three Christians. It 
forbade all persons to encourage their Christian 
slaves in disobedienojS* It took the peraonp of the 
above named under imperial protection. Their 
death was to be punished at the price of ten pounds 
of gold* ' They were not to be submitted to the 
-ordeal qf fire or water, i^or tf 0ourged«-^but allowed 
in every respect the free observimce of their Law* 
Agobard, oiihop of Lyons, beheld with jealooi 
indignation this alien people o<A:upying the fairest 
part of hia ci^, displaying openly their >enviable 
epiilencei-^heir vels^ erowoed the ports— their 
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bales encumbered, ^ quafi— 4hef r slaves throned 
the stireets. In a Christian city, the Church seemed 
to veil its head befoi^ the synagogue. He endea« 
voured, by the ezerpise of his episcopal authority, 
to ptevent that approidiQation of the two races 
which seemed rapidly advancing. He forbade his 
ilock, am'ong other things, to, sell Christian' slaves 
to the Jews — to labour for the Jews on Sundays — 
to eat with them during £ent-*^to buy the flesh of 
animals slain by them--or^o drink their ^ine. The 
JeW8 considered these lawli an mfiringemeiit of 
their rights; they appealed to their roy^l protector 
for redress. A commission of inquiry was issued ; 
th^ bishop was commanded to withdraw his obnox- 
ious edicts. Agobard was at Nantes. . He declared 
himself ready to siibmit.to th^ royal decree, but 
proceeded to offer a peiitiOn'to the lung against his 
adversaries. ' He'aceused themj(a strance charge!) 
with selling . unwholesome meat, whi<», he said, 
they caUed Christian's iheat, and spoiled wine, to 
the Christians. Hd accused thetti of cursing the 
Christians in th^ir synagc^es. He' accused them 
of the insufierable ppde with which thev' boasted 
of the loyal foTour. He comp^ned of the bad 
eifects produced by the cencesnen of the change 
of the ma:rket day, and that the JeM^sh had many 
more hearera than the Christian preachers. He 
added the more weighty charge, that the Jews fre* 
qoenfly stole Christian children to sell them as 
mves. This petition was followed by a loaf theb* 
logical argument^' to prqve the wisdom and justice 
of t^ersecilting^he Jewsl He pressed St. Paul into 
his serrice* He dted, with as little justice, th^ 
ezan^^ x)(, many of the most iUustHons bishops*— 
Hilary and ApoUinaris. He entered into Jong 
details of the absnrdities titught by the Rabbins 
(amonf the rest he ehareed thm with holding the 
eternity of the letien of the alfdiabet,) and of the 
tala^hemies wl^ch Uier dtteiad ooncexning ChrisC 
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It was all in vain: the court turned a deaf ear to^ 
his complaints, and the /hishop set off for Paris, to 
try the influence of his personal weight and cha- 
racter before his sovereign. . He was received with 
cold civility — constrained to wait in an antichamber 
i^ile the .counsellors of state laid' his appeal before > 
the king, and then, received permission to retire. to* 
his diocess. He wrote *ahbther despatch, bitterly 
inveighing against the influence ^and conduct of the 
Grand Master of the Jewcr^ But his Sorrows were 
poured forth more/ully into the confidential bosom 
of JVebridius, bishop of Narbonne, whom he called 
upon to co-operate with him in separating the Chris- 
tians from a people who, he- say's, *' are clothed with ' 
cursing' as with a gaitoent. The curse penetrates 
into their boites, their mahrow, and their entrails, 
as water and oil flow through the human body. 
They are accursed in the city zni the country, at 
the begfnniilg sihd ending of their lites. Their flocks, 
their meat, their, granaries, their cellars, their maga^ 
zin^s, are accursed.*^ His denunciations were as 
unavailing s[» hid petitions* while an instance is 
related of an officer of the palace joiningthe isyna- 
gogue. The bishop ;was constrained to complain 
(Xnce more^f the violence offi^red to a Jewess, who 
had embraced Christianity, ' 

In the reign of -Charles the Bald» the Jews main- 
tained their high estate, but dark signi^ of the ap- 
piroaching age of ir6n began to lower around. The 
active hostility of the clergy wasnO lOn^^fer checked 
by the stem protection of the royal authority. In 
Lyons many c6nverti were i^ack, by whose agency 
so'maqy children were seduced from their parents, 
that the Jews Were obliged to s6nd their ofilspring 
for edubation to the less zealous^ cHies of Vienne, 
Macon, and Aries. - Remigiiis, the bishop of Lyons, 
announced hia triumph to the-king, and desired that 
the bishop of Aries might be admonished to follow 
the example of hiszeaL The councils began agai^- 
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to launch their tbimdeTB ; that of Meanz fenniacted 
&e exclusidn of the Jewa from all eivil ofBces* 
Thifl decree was followed up by that of Paris. But 
ki thedistracted stdta into which the kingdom soon 
fell, probably theike ordinances were not executed. 
If. it be true that Charles the Bald was poisoned by 
Che famous Jewish i^ysicianof his father, Zedekiah» 
an act which so weakened ihe rpyal authority, was 
a measure most pernicious to his countrymen — ^who, 
histead of being under the protection of a powerful 
monarch, feU rapidly under the ddminion of those 
countless pettV independent sovereigns who, rose 
ttnd^r the feudal systeoit whose wiH waj>i law, and 
whose wants wopld not submit to the slow process 
Qif exaction and tribute, but preferred the raising 
more expeditious supplies by'plunder and massacre. 
It was in Spain, tnat the eoldea age of the Jews 
ehone with the brightest and most eiidurmg splen- 
dour. Yet durinff its eariier period, from th^ conquest 
by the MoQrs till towards tne end of tiie tenth ceo* 
Cnrv, when) while Christian Europe lay in darkness, 
Biahometan Cordbva might be considered the centre 
of civilization, of uts, and of letteri^w though, we 
are ceitain that the* Jews, und^ the enjoyment of 
equal rights aQd priv9egesi rivalled their masten^ 
or rather their compafxiDtSy in their advancement to 
wealth, splendour^ and cultivation : though they had 
their full share, or, perhaps^ as mors intelligent a 
disproportionate >6luure ia the l^gh ministerial and 
ecmfidential ofltees of t^e court r though by the per*- 
petual inteicourse ke^'up withiheir brethren in the 
East, wemayaaffihr inler that by land Moag' tho 
^rth of Africa^ ana jby tea alonsF the qourse of tho 
Mediterranean, thieihr commerce waft pursued with 
Industry laid success ; yet We have not much distinct 
Information coneeming their state and proceedings^ 
in hctf ii is difficult to discriminate them from ^ 
race among whom thev lived on terms of the closest 
ami^ dating tiiesehaiey on 4ay8» Ia emulation of 
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their Mosleipite brethren, ttiey began io cultivate 
their long disujsed and neglected, .poetr}^; the harp 
of Judah was heard to sound again, though with 
something of a forejgn tone — ^for they borrowed the 
rhythm peculiar to the Arabic verse. Yet^ though 
but a feeble echo* Of their better days, we would 
gladly explore this almost hidden source of Jewish 
poetry. There too R'abbinism,- while its throne was 
tottering to decay in the East, found a refuge, and 
commenced a new era of power^ and auUiority. 
The Talmud was translated into Arabic, under the 
auspices of Moses -^' clad in saekcloth,'||, one of tne 
xnost learned men of the East, whom a singular sd^ 
venture cast upon the hOE^itable shore of Spain, taid 
ttiroiigh whofti the light of learning, whicn,-by tte 
rapid progress of the iron age of Judaism in Baby- 
lonia, by the extinction of the ' authority of the 
Prince of the Captivity, the dispevsion of the illus- 
trious' teachers, and the final closing' of the great 
schools, seem'ed to have set for ever, suddenly rose 
again in the West in renewed and undimmished 
splendour. Thxee Qabylonian Rabbins of' great 
distinction, of whom R. Moses was one, fell into 
the hands 6t a Spanish pirate* The wife.of Moses 
accompanied 'him in 4iis voyage — ih^ liighrminded 
woman, dreading defilement, looked to Herhufeband 
for advice ; Moses uttered the yerse of the Psalm — 
*^ The Lord said, I will bring again from Bashan, I 
will bring again from the depths of the s'ea." She 
plunged at once into the ocean and perished.' looses 
was brought as a slaVe to Cordova, and -redeemed, 
though his quality Was imknown,<by l^ Jew. One 
day he entered the synagogue 'clad in a scanty sack- 
cloth — Nathan, the Judge of the Jews in Cordova, 
presided. In^ the course of the debate the slave 
displayed such knowledge, that Nathan exclaimed, 
^ I an) no more judge-«-yon slave in sackcloth is my 
master, and I his scholar." Moses was installed by 
acclamation as head of the community* 'Moses and 
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his son and successor, Enoch, enjoyed the protection 
of Hasdaij the son of Isaac, the minister of the 
caliph; and though the learned pre-eminence of 
this fiamily was fisturbed by the rivalry of R, Jo- 
seph, to whom the task of translating the Talmud 
told been- committed, yet such was the popularity of 
his grandson, Nathan, and such the wealth "of his 
compatriots, that as often as the head of the Jewish 
community went forth' to enjoy the . delicious re- 
freshment of the groves and gardelis n^ar Cordova, 
he was attended by hi's admiring disciples inimnfense 
numbers, and in most sumptuous apparel — it is said 
that 700 chari<it8 swelled his pomp. ^ 

The long line of learned descendants,' whicl; 
formed the great school of Arabico-Jewish learning, 
belongs to the history of their literatdre, for which 
our work has no space. This line stretched away 
to the end of the twelfth century, when it produced 
its greatest omaoient — the wise Maimonides, th^ 
first who, instead of >^azin^ with blind adoration 
and unintelligent wonder at the great fabric of- the 
Mosaic Law, dared to survey it with the searching 
eye of reason, and was rewarded by discovering 
the indelible marks of the divine wisdom and good- 
ness. Maimonides was beyond his age and country ; 
he retreated to the court of- the sultan of Egypt in 
Cairo, * vhere he lived in the highest estimation as 
the royal physician; he was anathematized by the. 
more superstitious of his brethr^i?, but in later ages, 
the more enlightened thc^ race of Israel, the l^her 
has stood the fame of him whom his ardent admirers 
proclaimed % secoihl Moses. 

We revert to ajBpdder spectacle — ^the rapid pro- 

gress of the Iron Age of Jjidaism, which, in the 
ast aod in the West, gradually spread' over the 
Jew)i$U communities, till they sank again to their 
bitter, and, it might almost seem, indefeasible inhe^ 
litance of hatred and contempt : they had risen but 
to be traQlt)led down by the fiercer and more unre- 
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lenting tread of oppretskm and perfecation. Tlie 
worlds which before seemed to have made a sort o^ 
tacit i^^ement to allow them time to regain wealth 
that might be plundered, and blood that might be 
|)Oured forth like wjater, now seems to hare ^entered 
mto a conspiracy as extensive to drain the trQasuieg 
and the blood bi this devoted race* 

Kingdom after kingdpm^ and people after peoide» 
followed the dreadfiu ezamplct and strove to peal 
the knell of this devotedi race ; till at length, what 
we blush to call Christianity, with the Inquisition in 
its train, cleared the fair and smUjng provinces .6f 
Spain of this industrious part of its population, amd 
self-inflicted ^ curse of baixeimess uppn Uie be- 
nighted land. 
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Perteeutioru in the Bast-^Extinetion of the Prinee^fthe CtpHvUf^ 
Jetoein Paleetine^I» the ByuntthuEmpire-^Ftudal Sy»temr-*Ch»i' 
valty— Power of the GSkurcA— Usury— Pereecutions in Spain— Mas- 
eaeree by the Crueadere—Pereheutions in France — Philip Augustus 
— Saint Louie — Spain — I^anee—P^lip the Fair — War of the SAcp- 
herde—Peetilonee— Poisoning of Ae Fountains — Charlee the Fourth 
— Charles the Fifth— CharUe the Sixth— Final expulsion ^m France 
•^Germany— TTke Flagellants— Miracle of the Host at Brussels. 

, Our Iron Age commences in the East, where Jt 
witnessed the extinction of the Princes of the Cap- 
tivity, by the ignominious death of the last sove- 
reign, the downfalPof the schools, »ad the dispersioir 
of the community, -who from that period Remained 
an- abject and degraded part of the population.— 
Pride and civil diss tosion, as well as the tyranny 
of a feeble despot, led to their fall. About the 
middle of thq ninth century, both the Jews and 
Christians suffered some persecution under the sul- 
tan' Motavakel, A. C. ^4*^. An edict was issued 
prohibiting their riding on lordly horsTos, they were 
to aspire no higher than humble asseitf and. mules : 
they were forbidden to have * an iron stirrup, and 
commanded to wear a leaAielr- girdle* Thc^ were 
lobe distinguished frOin.the faithful by a brand-mark; 
fuid their houses were defaced by figures of swine, 
devils, or apes : the latter addition throws some. im- 
probability on the story. About this time,'Sacc8i 
was Prince of the Captivity ; towards the middle of 
the tenth centur3r (934), Dsivid Ben Saccaiheld that 
high ofiice. It'has been conjectuied that the'interval 
was filled by a line of hereditary princes* The 
learned aristocracy, the -Heads of the Schools, seem 
likewise to kave been heieditaiy. ' The jrace of that 
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of Snra ezi^dy and the R^Mih-CHiiaia, DariJ Ben 
Saccai, took mm himself to name an obecnre aac« 
cesaor called Cm. Tob. His incompetency became 
apparent, and R. Saadiah was sonmioned from 
EfypU Saadiah was a ^reat opponent of the doc- 
trme of the transmigxation of the sonl, a received 
article of the Jewish creed. * Perpetual feuds dis- 
tracted this sin^rol&r state. The tribunals of the 
Seseh-Ohftha, and the Masters of 4he School, the 
ciTil and spiritual powers, were in perpetual colli- 
sion. Dayjd, the prince, laid his ban on Saadiah; 
8aa£ah huiied back the ban upon the prince, vod 
transferred the sovereignty to his brother* For 
seven years this strife lasted; till at length peace 
was restored, and the KrhcAt eonumuii^ behdd, 
with the utmost satisCaction, the Prince of the Cap^ 
ttvity, who, on the death of his brother, regained his 
imeontesCedauthoiity, entering the home of the Mas*' 
ter of the School to celebrate together the joyful feast 
of Purim. The pence remained iriibrcdLen till the 
death of the Prince of the 'Captivity and that of his 
son. Saadiah became the gii9rdiaaof bis grand* 
son. Saadiah was a man noted fbr the- strictest 
iustice, and his literary wQilui were esteemed of tiie 
nighest value* 3oth the great dignities seem to 
have been united in< the person of Scherira, who. 
ruled and taqgfat with universal admiration in the 
school of Pheratz Sehabur. M the end of thirty 
years, Scherira fiilt the approa^ of age, and asso* 
elated his son Ilai in the ^upiemaiqr. But the term 
of this high office drew near. A vmleni and rapa* 
oious sovereign • filled the throne of. the cdiphs.-** 
He east a jealous look upon the powers and wealth 
of this Taasal sovereign. Sherira, now 100 yisars 
oldf and his son Hal, were seised, either with oir 
without i^etext^ their riches oonflBcated, and the old 
man hung up by the hand* Hai escaped to resume 
his officCf^aiid to transmit its honours and its dan- 
gon to fiezekiah, who was elected Chief of the 
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Captiyitj. , But after a reign of two yean^ Heze* 
kian was arrested withfaLs whole family by the order 
of the caliph* The ftchoold were closed-^n^any of 
the learned fled to Egypt or Spaini ail were dispersed | 
among the rest two sonsi of the unfortunate PHnce 
of the Captivity effected their Escape to Spain, while 
the last of the house of David» (for of that lineage 
they fondl}r boasted^ who reined over the Jews of 
Uie dispersion in Babylonia^ perished on an ignonu* 
nious scafibld. ' ^ ' 

The Jewish communities in Palestine suffered a 
slower but more con^lete dissolution. If credit is to 
be given to any of the facts in that extravaflant 
compilation, the Travels of Bei\jamui of Tudela, 
which bears the date of t^ following ceiituiy, from 
A. C. 1160 to 1173,* we may safely select his hu- 
miliating account of the few brethren who still 
elung, in poverty and meanness, to their native land* 
There is an air of sad tn,ith about the statement, 
which seems to indicidte some be^er information oq 
(his subject than on others. In Tyre, Benjamin is 
said to have found. 400 Jews, glass-blowers. The 
Samaritans still occupied Sichem, but in Jerusalem 
there were only dOO descendants of Abraham^ 
almost an dyers of wo(^, who bad bought a mono* 
poly of that trade. Ascalon contained 153 Jews ; 
Tiberias, the seat of learning and of the. kingly pa* 
triarchate, but 50." This account ei BenjamJn id 
confirmed by the uhfrequent motion of the Jews in 
the histories of the later Crusades in the UiAj Land,, 
a'hd may,- perhaps, be ascribedin gfeat measure to 
the devastations committed in the first of tliese der 
populating expeditions. It is curious, siter survey* 
tug this almost total desettion of Pidestuie, to read 
the indications of fond attaclunent to its very air 
and soil, scattered $dx>iil in the Jewish writings ; 

* TheoUeetof tU* amhorNenM to hwtf been mH unlike UuKortbi 
MMbrated BtrJohnllMidmriUe, to throw tDgeOier nU be luul«ver ImkI 
•t Mtt oC tte itouis and ottviitteil itvione of tbe Beib 
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Btill it is.daid, that inan is esteemed most blessed, 
who, even after his death, shall reach the land» of 
Palestine and be buried there, or even shaU have 
his ashes sprinkled by a handful of its sacred dust. 
"The air of the land of Israel," says one, "makes 
a man wise ;" another writes, " he who walks four 
cubits in the land of Israel is sure of being a son 
of the life that is to come." " The great Wise Men 
are wont to kiss the borders of the Holy Land, to 
embrace its ruins, and roll themselves in its dust." 
" The sins of sdl those are forgiven who iidiabit the 
land of Israel." He who is buried there is recon- 
ciled with God as though he were buried under the 
altar. The dead buried in the land of Canaan come 
first to life in the days of the Messiah. yHe who 
dies out of the ^oly Land dies a double death.— 
Rabbi Simeon said, " all they who are buried out 
of the land of Canaan must perii^h everlastingly ; 
but for ^e just, God will make deep caverns beneath 
the earth, by which »they will work their way till 
they come to itie land ot Israel ; when they are 
there, <}od will breathe the breath of life into their 
nostrils, and they will rise again." ' 

In the Byzantine empire, if we inay place any 
reliance on the same doubtful authority, the nuip- 
bers of the Jews had greatly diminished. Corinth 
contained ^00 Jewsf 'fiiebes 3000 silk- workers and 
dyers. Two hundred cultivated gardens at the foot 
of Parnassus. Patras and Lepanto contained a 
small numoer. Constantinople, -2000 silk-workers 
and merchants, whh 500 Karaites. They inhabited 
part of Pera,,were sulijeet to th^ ordinary tribunals, 
and were often treated with great' insult and outrage 
by the. fanatic Greeks.. 

We pursue our dark' progress to the West, where 
we find all orders graduaUy arrayed ius fierce and 
implacable animosity against the race of Israel. — 
Every tiassibn'was in arms against them. The 
monaxchs were instigated by avarice ; the nobility 
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by the warlike spirit generated by chivalry; the 
clergy by bigotry ; the people by all these concur- 
rent motives. Each of the great changes which 
were gradually taking place in the state of society, 
seemed to darken the condition of this unhappy 
people, till the outward degradation worked inward 
upon their own minds ; confined to base and sordid 
occupations, they contracted their thoughts and 
feelings to their station. Individual and national 
character must be endowed with more than ordinary 
greatness, if it can long maintain self-estiihation 
after it has totally lost the esteem of miankind ; the 
despised will usually become despicable. We pro- 
ceed in a few brief sentences (all our limits will 
allow) to explain the effects of the mere remarkable 
changes in society, which developed themselves 
during these dark ages, as far as they affect the 
character and condition of the Jewish people. 1st. 
The feudal system. 2d. Chivalry. 3d. '^e power 
of the clergy.. 4th. The alfnost general adoption 
of the trade of money-lending and 'USury by the 
Jews themselves : .and then pursue the course of 
time which will lead us successively to the different 
countries in which the Jews were domiciliated, h 
In that singidar structure, the feudal system, which 
rose like a p3rramid from the villains or slaves at* 
tached to the soil to the monarch who crowned the 
edifice, the Jews alone found no' ^oper place.— 
They were a sort of outrlying cstste in the midst of 
society, yet scarcely forming part of it; recognised 
by the constitution, but not oelonging to it : a kind 
of perpetual anomaly in the polity, ^nieir condition 
varied according to the different form which the 
feudal system assumed in different countries. In 
that part of Germany which constituted the empire, 
the Jews, who were always of k lower order than 
their brethren in Spain and the south of France, 
were in some respects under the old Roman law. 
By this law their existence was reicognised, freedom 
Vol, ra.— X 
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of worship in their synagogues was permitted, and 
they were exempted from all military service. Thfe 
last was a privilege not likely to be extorted from 
them. The noble profession of arms would have 
been profaned by such votaries. 

The whole. Jewish community were considered 
as special servants of the imperial chamber, t. e, 
the emperor alone could make ordinances affecting 
the whole body, and the whole body could demand 
justice or make appeal to their liege lord. But this 
imperial right would not have been recognised by 
the great vassals, as allowing the emperor to seize, 
punish, plunder, or in any manner to interfere with 
the Jews domiciliated in their several feuds. In 
fact, while the community was subject to the liege 
lord, the great feudatories and the free cities either 
obtained by charter, of which there are numerous 
instances, or assumed with a strong hand, or were 
persuaded by the Jews themselves, to accept domi- 
nion over the Israelitish inhabitants o.f their domains. 
The high and remote tribunal of the emperor would 
afford inadequate proteqtioti for any oppressed Jew ; 
he was glad to have a near^ and more immediate 
court of appeal. Travelling, as the Israelites per- 
petually did, from town to town, from province to 
province, the fierce baron might respect the pass- 
port, which was always absolutely necessary, of 
some powerful noble, some princely bishop, or some 
wealthy community of free burghers, while he would; 
have smiled in scorn at the general imperial edict for 
allowing Jews to pass unmolested. . In some cities, 
as in Worms, there were Regular officers ap'pointed to 
protect the Jews, who could not perform any of their 
ceremonies or processiohs in public* without these 
guardians to protect them from the violence of the 
populace. In Italy, at least in the south, besides 
the doubtful protection of the emperor, they ac- 
knowledged the more powerful ajuthority of the 
Pope. They were supposed to be m som^ manner' 
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tinder the special jurisdiction of the see of Rome. 
In the south of France they seem to have been 
considered as a kind of forei^ vassals of the ^reat 
feudatories ; in the north, of the king. For while 
the edicts of the sovereign for their expulsion and 
readmission into the land were recognised in the ^ 
north, they seem to have been executed either im- 
perfectly or not at all in the south. The general 
effect of the feudal system was to detach the Jews 
entirely from the cultivation of the soil, though it 
worked more slowly in some countries — in the 
south of France and Spain — than in others. They 
could not be lords, they were not serfs — ^they would 
not serve, or by the older law were exempted from 
military service to their lords. But this almost 
extra-legal protection under the great vassals was 
of course subject to every caprice of the lawless 
and ignorant petty chieftains who exercised these 
local sovereignties. Ijt was obtained only by proving 
to the liege lord, that it was Ms interest to protect ; 
and his eyes, blinded by ignorance and perhaps 
bigotry, could only be opened to his real iqtei^ests 
by immediate and palpable advantages. The Jew 
must pay largely for precarious protection : he was 
only tolerated as a source of revenue, and till alniost^ 
his life-blood was drawn, it woiild be difficult to 
satisfy the inevitable demands;of a needy and rapa- 
cious master. - . * - 

II. Chivalry, the parent .of so much goad and evil, 
both in its own age and in the spirit which has de- 
scended from it and become infused into the-institu- 
tions and character of modem ^urope; was a souree 
of almost unmitigated wretchedness to the Jew, 
unless in so far as the splendour which the knight 
might display in his arms and accoutrement.8 was a 
lucrative source of traffic. The enteiprising Jew 
often probably made a considerable commission on 
the Milan corslet, tljp Damascus or Toledo blade, 
^e gorgeous attire which the knight wore, or the 
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jewels in which his lady glittered in the tourna- 
ment.* Magnificence was the fashion of the times^ 
and magnificence would often throw the impove* 
rished noble into the power of ithe lowly man of 
traffic' But the knight was bound by the tenure of 
his rank to hate and despise the Jew. Religious 
fanaticism was inseparable from chivalry. When 
CloviS) the king of the Franks, embraced Chris- 
tianity, while the pious preacher was dilating on the 
sufferings of the crucified Redeemer, the fiery con- 
vert sprang up and exclaimed, '* Had I and my brave 
Franks been there, they dared not to have done it.^ 
The spirit of this speech was that of the knighthood 
of the middle ages. What they could not prevent 
tliey could revenge. The knight was thq servant 
of God, bound with his good sword to protect his 
honour, and to extirpate all the enemies of Christ 
and his Virgin Mother. Those enemies w^re all 
unbelievers, more particularly the Jew, whose st£ff- 
necked obstinacy still coi)demned him ; he was as 
deadly a foe as if he had joined in the frantic cry of 
Crucify ^*"*» crttcj^ him. The only refuge of the 
Jew from the haired of the knight was in his con- 
tempt ; h|3 was . iiot suffered to profane his sword 
w:ith such vile Jt)lood } it was IpfUer revenge to tram- 
ple hkn under foot. ' But the animosity without the 
pride of this tshivalrous feeling descended to the 
lower orders ; he "who could not presume to show 
his zeal for his Redeemer ^n.the person of a Moi^em- 
ite unbeliever, contented himself with the humbler 
satisfactidn of persecuting a Jew. In awful disre- 
gard of the one great Atonement, it lyas a prevailing 
feeling that men mig^t wash away their sins by 
the blood of their infidel fellow-creatures. We 
shall see -this inhuman sentiment dreadfully exem- 
plified in the history, of the Crusaders; 

* TbJB bu not escaped tbe author ttf that noblest of biatorkal ro- 
naances, Ivkuhoe, wbo on ibis point is as true to bistoiy as In tbe zcflk 
•f tbe work be is full of tbe loftiest spirit of poetry. 
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III. The power of the clergy, no doubt, tended, 
greatly to increase this general detestation against 
the unhappy Jew : their breath was never wanting 
to fan the embers of persecution. In that age of 
darkness, hatred of neresv and- unbelief '^ was the 
first article in the creed of nim who taught the reli- 
^on of love. But it is remarkable, that not only 
were there splendid and redeeming instances of su- 
periority to this unchristian spirit (they will here- 
after be noticed), but it was only in the dark and 
rempte parts of the Christian world that this total 
gloom prevailed. Light still shone in the centre : 
of -all European sovereigns, the Popes, with some 
exceptions, have pursued the most humane policy 
towards the Jews. In Italy, and. even in Rome, 
they have been more rarely molested than in other 
countries. They have long inhabited in Rome a 
separate quarter of tire city, btit ^is might have 
been originally a measure at lea^t as much of kind- 
ness as contempt — a remed^^ against insult rather 
than an exclusion from society. The adversaries 
of the Roman 'Church may ascribe this to 'Uhe 
wisdom of the serpent," which discovered the ad- 
vantages to be. derived from the industry of the 
Jews, rather thJin to •* the gentleness of the dove ;'* 
but where humanity is the result,-^let us not too 
invidiously explore its motives. Since the reign of 
Innocent the' Second (1130), at the {Recession of the 
Pope, the Jews 'have been permitjted to approach 
the preseivce of the ^ pontiff,' and to oflFer a copy, of 
their Law; The pontiff receives their homage, and 
mildly expresses his desire that their understand- 
ings maybe enlightened to perceive the jhidden mean- 
ing of thieir own sacred volume. In the remote 
provinces if is to be feared that religiouS^^animosity 
w.a8 often aggravated by that hatred which unprin« 
Qipledlnen feel to ward's those who possess the secret 
of tiieir crimes. The sacred property of the Church 
was ttUl often pawned by the licentious monks ox 
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clergy: no one would dare to receive the sacred 
pledge bat a Jew, who thus frequently became 
odious, not only as an importunate creditor, but as 
exposing, by clamorous amd public demands of pay- 
ment, transactions never meant tp meet the light. 

IV. But avarice and usurious practices were- 
doubtless charged, not without justice, against the 
race of Israel. In the nation and the individual, the 
pursuit of gain, as the sole object of life, must give 
a mean and sordid cast to the character. To acquire 
largely^ whether fairly or not, was the highest ambi- 
tion of the Jew, who rarely dared or wished to spend 
liberally. All the circumstances of the time con- 
tributed to this debasuig change. The more ex- 
tended branches <^ commerce were almost entirely 
cm off. Their brethren in the East had lost their 
wealth ; the navigation of the Mediterranean was 
interrupted by the Norman pirates; the slave trade 
had entirely ceased or was pr6hibited, as well by the 
habits of the time as by law. In. me cities and free 
towns they were excluded by the Jealous coi'porate 
spirit from all share in their privileges. The spirit 
of the age despised traffic, and the merohant is ho • 
nourable only where he is held in honour.- The 
Jews no doubt pos8esse<l great wealth ; what was 
extorted from them is ample proof of the fact, and* 
some of them by stealth enjoyed it ; but even the 
wealthiest and most Ubneral were often obliged to 

Eut on the sordid demeanour, and affect the misera- 
le poverty of the poor p^dlbr of t^ir o^n' nation^ 
whose whole stock consilited in his pack of the 
cheapest portable articles. 

This necessity of perpetual deception could not. 
but have a baneful effbct on the manners and mind 
of the people. Their chief trade seems ttrhave beea 
money-lending*, of which, till they were rivalled and 
driven out of the open market by the Lombards, they 
were the sole possessors. This occu^tion was not 
Ukely to diminish either their own sordid meanne^* 
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or their unpopularity. The ignorance df the age 
denounced all interest for money alike as usury. 
The Jew was judged out of his own Law, and all 
the scriptural denunciations against usury were 
brought forward, especially by 9ie clergy, to con- 
demn a traffic of which they felt and sS>mitted to 
the necessity. The condemnation of usury by the 
Church, as unlawful, contributed, with the violence 
of the times, to render the payment of the usurer's 
bond extremely miecure. He argued, not unfairly, 
that the more precarious, the greater ought to be his 
pcains : he took refuge it fraud from violence aAd 
injustice. Society was at war with the Jew ; some 
sudden demand of tribute, or some lawless plunderer, 
would sweep away at once the hard-Wrung earnings 
of years ; the Jew, therefore, still practised slow and 
perpetual reprisals, and reimbursed himself from the 
wants of the needy, for his losses from the violent. 
Demolish his secret Hive, like the ant, the model 
suggested by his. wise king, he would reconstruct it 
again, and eVer at the expense of hie enemy. It 
was, genetally throughout the world, the Christian, 
who, according to our universal Master of nature, 
would spit upofx and spurn the Jew ; and the Jew, who, 
when he found Ms advantage, would have the pound 
of flesh nearest the heart of his bondsman, a was 
a contest of religious zeal which had degenerated 
into the blindest bigotry, and associated -itself with . 
the most ferocious and unchristian {Missions, against 
industry and patience, which had made a forced but 
intimate alliance with the most sordid craft and the 
most unfeeling avarice, to the utter extinctioii of 
every lofty principle of integrity arid hotiour. 

It is time to proceed to our melancholy task, tiie 
npid picture of the iron age of Judaism in tiie 
West. The first dark scene of our tragic dhima is 
laid in a country, where we should least expect to 
find it, the Arabian kingdom of Grenada. It was 
brought on^by the imorudent zeal of the Jews. Th^ 
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nation was in the highest degpree of prosperity and 
esteem; R. Samuel Levi, was at once prince of his 
own nation and vizier of the king, when one of the 
Wise Men, Joseph Hallevi, attempted to make con- 
verts among the Moslemites. The stem orthodoxy 
of Islamisin took fire, the rash teachers were hanged, 
the race persecuted^ and JL500 families, of whom it 
was said that he who had. not heard of their splen- 
doury their glory, and their prosperity, had heard 
nothing, suidc into disgrace and destitution. 
• A. few years after, the Christian monarch, Ferdi- 
nand the Great, as though determined not to be 
outdone in religious zeal by bis rival, the Moslemite 
king, before he vundertook a war against the Moors, 
determined^ to let loose the sword against the' Jews 
in his own territories. To their honour, the clergy 
interfered, prevented the massacre, and secured not 
only the approval of tlieir own consciences, but like- 
wise that of the Pope, Alexander the ^cqnd, who» 
citing the example of his predecessor, Gregory the 
Great, highly commended their humanity. The 
sterner HUdebrand assumed ^ di^erent tone ; he re- 
buked Alfonso the Sixth for having .made laws re- 
storing to the Jews certain rights»^ubmitting, as tho 
pontiff declaimed, the Church to the synagogue oi 
devils. - ' ■ 

Of all people the zealous Jews must have beheld 
' with the greatest amazement the preparations for 
the Crusades, when the whole Christian world, from 
the king to the peasant, was Suddenly seized with a 
resolution to conquer the Holy Land, of t^Vfathers, 
in order that they might be masters of l^e sepulchre 
of the crucified Nazarene. But the times jnust have 
opened a most extensive fielcf for trafiic and usury; 
and no doiibt the Jewsj suppressing their astonish- 
ment, did not scruple to av^ theipselves Of such a 
golden opportunity of gain. Nothing wa^ too valu- 
sAAe^ too dear, or too sacred, but that it might be 
parted with to equip the soldier of ^the Cro§s. If 
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the more prudent or less ^ealom monarchs, like our 
Willi im the Second, or nobles, or churchmen, pro- 
fited by the reckless ardour of their compatriots to 
appropriate, at th^ lowest prices^ their fair fields and 
goodly inheritances, no doubt the Jews wrung no 
unprofitable bargains from the lower class of more 
needy and as reckless adventurers. Arms and 
money must be had ; and the mexfihsat dr usurer 
might dictate his own terms. But little did this pru- 
dent pe<^6 foresee the storm which impended over 
them. The nation was widely dispersed in Ger- 
many; some statutes of king Ladi^laus show their 
existence in Hungary ; in Bohemia they had ren- 
dered good senrice, and lived on amleable terms 
with the Christians ; ia fVanconia they were nume- 
rous ; but their chief numbers and wealth were 
found in the flourishing cities along the banks of the 
Moselle ,and the Rhine. When the first immense 
horde of Undisciplined fanatics of the lowest order, 
under the command of Peter the permit, and Walter 
the Pennyle8s,a)id the giiidance of a goose a^d a 
goat, assenjiblea near the city of Treves, a mun^ur 
rapidly spread through the camp, tbat while they~ 
were advancing to recover the sepulchre of their 
Rede^er from the infidels, they wene leaving behind 
worse unbelievers, the murderers of the Lord. With 
one ijnpulse the Crusaders rushed to the city, smi 
began a relentless pillk^e, violation, and massacre 
of every Jew they cquld find. In this hordble day 
men i^ere seen to slay their own children, to save 
them from t]ie worse usages of these savages 
women, having deliberately tied stones round them 
selves th^t they might sink, plunged'from the bridge 
to save their honour and escape ^ptism. The rest 
fled to the citadel as a place of refiige. . They were 
received by the bishop with these words : ** Wretches, 
your sins have come upon you $ ye who have blas- 
^emed the Son of God and calumniated his Mother. 
This is the cause of your present miseries-^thist if 
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ye persist in your obduracy, will destroy you body 
and soul for ever." He reproached them with their 
disregard of Daniel's prophecy of our Lord's coming, 
and promised protection to* their persons, and respect 
to their property, on their conviersion and baptism. 
Micha, the head of the Jews, mildly requested in- 
struction in the Christian tenets ; the bishop repeated 
a short creed ; the Jews, in the agony of terror, 
assented. The same bloody scenes were repeated 
in Metz, in Cologne, in -Menfz, in Worms, in Spire. 
In Cologne two hundred were dragged from the 
river into wl^ich they had thrown themselves, and 
hewn in pieces. In Worms they took refuge in the 
bishop's palace, but it was besieged ; and to escape 
worse horrors theyiflew each other. In Spire they 
were more successful : they offered a largesum for 
the bishop's protection-^the appeal was irresistible. 
The locust band passed on ; every where the tracks 
of the Crusaders Were deeply marked with Jewish 
blood. A troop, under count Emicd, offered the 
same horrid sacrificeis to; the Gfod of Mercy, in the 
cities on the Maine and the Danube, even as far as 
Hungary, where the influence of the king, Coloman, 
dould n6t arrest his Violence. How little horror 
these massacres* excited, may be judged- from the 
coolness With which they are related by the faithful 
representatives of the spirit of the tiilies, thc'monk- 
ish historians. The emperor- Henry the Fourth 
alone saw their, atrocity ; in an edict issued from 
Ratisbon, lie permitted such JeVs as had been bap- 
tized by force to resume their leligjon, and ordered 
their property to be restored. At this period many 
tookrefuge in Silesia and Poland. 

Half a century "elapsed for the Jews to multiply 
again their devoted race, and to heap up new trea- 
sures to undergo their inalienable doom of pillage 
and massacre. A second storm was seen gathering 
in the distance ; and like a bird of evil omen, which 
predicts the tempest, ^e monk Rodolph passed 
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through the cities of Germany to preach the duty 
of wreaking vengeance on all the enemies of Godt. 
The terrible cry of Hep, the signal for the massacre 
of the Jews, supposed to be an abbreviation of 
•* Hierosolyma est perdita — Jerusalem is lost," — ^ran 
through the cities, of the Rhine. . iTie Jews knew 
who were included under the fatal desi^ation of 
Christ's eniemies; some made a timely retreat, but 
frightful havoc took place in Cologne, Mentz, Worms, 
Spire, and Strasburg. They found an imexpected 

Erotector, the holy St. Bernard, who openly repro- 
ated these barbarities, and in st letter to the bishop 
of Spire, declared that the Jews were neither to be 
persecuted nor put ia death, nor even driven inlo 
exile. The Pope, Eugcnius the .lliird, espoused 
the same humane part, and it has been conjectured 
that, his release of aH debts due to Jewish usurers, 
was a kind of charitable injustice, to diminish th^ 
general odium pgainst this unhappy people. The 
turbulent RodoJph was shut up in hid cloister. 

These atrocities, however (and we cannot lament 
our want of space, which- prevents us from entering 
more at large into such and siinilar crimes), were 
the acts of a fan£itic mob in the highest state of reli- 
gious intoxication. We must now behold a mighty 
sovereign and his barons uniting in deeds, if lese 
sanguinary, not les^ unjust. Both in the north an4 
south of Frtoce, the Jews were numerous and 
wealthy. In the south they were the most Hourish* 
ing, they were more i;ningled with the people, were 
not entirely dis{>ossessed of their landed property, 
and were somet^nes called to manace the finances 
of the jgreat feudatories. In the nor^^though, as in 
Pans, often oblig^ to inhabit a separate p^rt of the 
city, they were spread through the whole country, 
and had not entirely given up their literary pursuits ; 
their academy at Troyes had produced some of 
their most eminjgnt writers. But public detestation 
lowered upon them with a threatening aspects 
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Stories were propagated, and found an>asy belief 
amonsf ignorant and prejudiced minds, of the most 
blasphemous and sanguinary crimes perpetrated by 
the Jews. A renegade monk accused them of intel- 
ligence with the infidel sovereigns of Palestine. It 
T^as generally believed that they often decoyed 
Christian ohUdreh into their houses, and cniciiied 
them alive ; that, by bhbery or theft, they would 
obtain possession of the consecrated Host, and sub- 
mit it to every kind of insult. Yet hdih king and 
nobles felt that to this odious race they stood in the 
humiliating relation of debtors. ' The lavish expen- 
diture caused by the Crusades, and the heavy exac- 
tions of the government^ made it necessary to raise 
money on any terms. -Tlieir only alternative lay 
between the Jews and the few Lombard money- 
lenders, whom ^t.Tlefnard seems to mean, when he 
denounces certain Christians as more extortionate 
usurers. than the Jews. Thus the letirs had a hold 
upon almost all the estates of the country ; they had 
mortgages On half Paris, and scarcely any one but 
had some articles in pawn : even the clergy, whose 
lideasures were not without expense, had committed 
vessels, reliquaries, pven reliques, to the profane 
hands of these relentless extortioners, who probably 
qcrupled little to wring the greatest profit irom thtf 
general distr^s. The Jews stood to the rest of 
society something in the relation of the patricians 
in emy Rome and in Athens to the impoverished 
commonalty, but without Hheir power. Such was 
the*state of afiairs qn the accession of th6 ambitious 
Philip Augustus. During his youth, iX is said that a 
Jew (whether, as is often the case, the freou^nt 
mention of d ciime had excited some man* oi dis- 
ordered imagination to perpetrate it) had crucified 
a youth named Richard, at Pontoise ; the body was 
iMTOiight to Paris, and wrought many miracles. No 
sooner had Philip ascended the throhe,"thah he took 
a sho;t w^y 'to relieve his burthened subjects, by an 
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edict, whioh confiscated tH debts due to the Jews, 
and commanded tbem to surrender all pledges in 
their hands. Among the effects, a golden crucifix 
and a Gospel, adorned with precious stones, were 
found, llie Jews were peacefully assembled in 
their s3niagogues on the Sabbath (February 14), 
when suddenly all these buildings were suhvunded 
by the royal troops, the Jews drag|;ed to prison, 
while the ofiicers took possession of their hcAises. 
A new edict followed (April), which confiscated all 
their immoveable goods, and commanded them in- 
stantly to sell their moveablesrand to dep^ from the 
kingdom. In vain they appealed to the nobles and 
to the ministers 6f the Gospel; holy bishops as well 
as fierce barons closed their ears against the suppli- 
cations of unfortunate creditors and obstinate unbe- 
lieyers.- Obliged to part with their effects at the 
lowest priceTs, the Jews sadly departed, amid the 
execrations of the people, and bearing away little 
but their destitute wives .and children, from the 
sceneis of their birth and mfancy. The decree was 
rigidly ezeciited in the royal, domains ; in the south 
or Francef the great vassals paid less respect to the 
royal edict, and the Jews were still (ouAd in those 
provinces, sometimes in ofilces of trust. 

But, strange as it might appear to tiiem, the nation 
was neither more weaLtfay nor the public burthens 
less grievous, after this sumhiary mode of wiping 
off the national debt. Befote' twenty years had 
elapsed, France beheld her haughty monarch bar- 
gaining <with this de^sted race for their readmis- 
sion into the countm and what is no less extraor- 
dinary^ .the Jews,.. forgetting; all past injustice in 
the steady pursuit of gain, on the faith of such a 
kin^, settling again in this inhospitable ki:>gdom, and 
filling many streets of Paris which were assigned 
for their residency. ^ It was not till twenty years 
'^fter, that an edict was issued to regulate their 
usurious exactions and the persons to whom it 

Vol. m.— Y 
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might be lawful to lend money. They might not 
lend to an artizan, npr to • any man who had no 
heritable property; to no monk or spiritual person, 
without the consent of his superior : to no other per- 
soiif soldier, burgher, or trader, without the consent 
of his lord. The sacred treasures of the Church 
were on no accomit tp be taken in pledge ; nor any 
imp^ment or beast used in agriculture. The interest 
was limited to two. deniers on the livre weekly, 
which would make nearly 50 per cent, yearly. > The 
other articles of this decree regulated the payment 
ojf existing debts; Philip Augustas, and some of 
his barons, made another ordinance for the regula- 
tion ot debts to Jews: it enforced their having a 
commoirseal and the register of their debts under 
appointed officers. In the south their eondition was 
still compa^tively prosperous ; it was arpong the 
bitter charges of Pope Innocent the Third against 
Raymond, the heretical count, of Toulouse, that he 
employed Jews in high official situations. 

On the accession pf Louis YIII. he gratified his 
impoverished barons with a new decree, which at 
once annulled, all firture interest on debts due to 
the Jews, and commanded the payment of the capi- 
tal within three years, at three separate instalments. 
The Jews were declared attached- to the soil,'and 
assigned as property to the feudatories. In the Cru- 
sade against Raymond, the seventh count of Tou- 
louse, it w^s among the terms of his submission, 
that he should no longer employ Jewish offitcers* 

Louis IX. ascended thp throne, a man whose 
greatness and whose we^ikQess make us alternately 
applaud and rejMrobate his claim to the designation 
of Saint But his greatness was hie own, his weak- 
ness that of , his age. Unhappily, it was this darker 
part ot his character which necessarily predominated 
in his transactions with the Jews. Already during 
his minority an edict had been' passed, again pro* 
hibiting all future interest on debts due to Jews 
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Louis himself entered into the policy of foitin^ 
them to give up what was considered the nefarious 
trade of usury. Another law (soon after his acces- 
sion) recog:nised the prdperty of each baron in ^his 
Jews, whom he might ^eize by force on the estate 
of another* In 1334, Louis, for the welfare of ^is 
soul, annulled one-third of all debt's due to Jews. 
No bailiff knight arrest or maltreat a Christian for 
any debt due to a Jew, or force him to sell his move- 
ables. The populsfce readily concurred with their 
devout, monarch iii the persecution of their credit- 
ors. Louis was actuated by two . motives; both 
grounded on religion ; one, implacable hatred towards 
me enemies of Christ, the other, a 'conscientious 
conviction of the uniawfukiess of usury. The Lom- 
bards and CahorsinsT shared in the^devout abhor- 
rence of the saintly monarch. Much oi his injustice 
may be traced to a desire of ^converting the Jews - 
from usuriou»mon^-lenders into laborious artizans. 
But policy entered little into the minds of the popu* 
lace. In 1339, they rose upon the Jewish quarter 
in Paris, and committed frightful ravages; their 
escampie \j^ followed in Orleans and many other 
considerable cities. The great Vassals were not^ 
behind in lawless barbarity. The assize of Brittany 
surpassed th^worsi-fanaticism or injustice of sove- 
reign or people. It was held- by John the Red, at 
. Ploermel. It complained that husbandry was ruined 
by the usurious enactions of the Jews. It banished 
them from the country, annxdled all their idebtsy 
gave permission to those who possessed their pro- 
perty to retain it; itprphibited* any molestation or 
mformatiOn against a Christian who mi^ht kill a 
Jew ; in other words, it licensed general pillage and 
murder, llie next ordinance of the pious Louis 
was -aimed not only at the usuries, but also at the 
religion of the Jews. Something of awe mingled 
with the general feeling of detestation against this 
devctted race The Jews were suspected of pot- 
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ueBBiag mueh da^k knowledge, which they em- 
ployed to wreak their revenge on Qhnstians. They 
were in alliance with' the evil spirits. They were 
the masters of many fearful secrets and cabalistic 
spells. A council prohibited their practising as 
physicians ; for who knew by what assistance they 
might heal 1 The great>3oarce, as well of their blas- 
I^mies against Christ, as of these danfrerous and 
mysterious secrets, waq their dark end unintelligihle 
Talmud. An edict was issued, for the destruction 
of these y<^umes. Foursand^woity cdorts full of 
ponderous tomes were connnitted to .the flames ia 
Paris. 

Could St. Louis have completed his task, and 
eradicated the Talmud from the hearts of the Jewish 
people, he might have shaken the Rabbinical power, 
and inflicted a fotal 'blow.upon.the leligion. Many 
of the wise\men fled, to secure their tretoures of 
knowledge. The emigratkm was well timed for 
Louis, ymo wanted money for his* Crusade. The^ 
goods of the emigrants and their debts were seized 
for the crowm One • thing was yet wanting to 
crown the cup of misery* . Notwithstanding his 
marked and'indelible features, in the eommpn dress 
of the country, the Israelite might escape the blind 
furvofthe popnlaee. To complete hir Outlawry, 
and to mark htm out as an object of inevitable per- 
secution^ it w'as ordained that he should wear a sort 
of conspicnous outward brand upon his dress ; this 
was o^led the RoueUe. It was to be worn by both 
sexesi and consisted of a piece of blue cloth oa the 
front and on the back of the garmentt Tliis device, 
originated in the clergy; It was enacted b^ the 
Council of Lateran, under Innocent the Third, a. 

Sontiff more 'hostile than his predecessors to the 
ews, a% a general usage throughout Christianity. 
It was enforced by other councils, as at Rouen and 
at Aries. It. was finally made a law of the realm 
by St. Louis, in the year before his death, who thu& 
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bequeathed to jthe miserable' sulyects^ ivhom he had 
oppressed during hii^ life, a new legacy of shame 
and calamity. 

We are fatigued, our readers also are perhaps 
equally so^ with the dreary prpspect, which^ like the' 
desert wilderness, still spreads before us. We ^noW 
not where to look for gl6ams of Chilstian mercy 
through these clonds of fanaticism and injtistice. 
Ill Germany, indeed, the emperors strove against 
the spirit of the age;, that most extraordinary cha* 
racter, |^derick the Second^ aggravated the sus- 
picions which attached to his Christianity, oil -ac- 
count of his high-minded resistance to the Papal 
pow^r, by exte^iding what was deemed unchristian 
protection over this proscribed race. They brought 
nim intelligence that three Christian children had 
been found dead, at the tiiiie of the Passover, in the 
house ojf a Jew. ** Let them be Jbuned, Xhen," coolly 
repiied-the philosophic empejor. But the emperor 
rendered the Jews a more efifectual service, by insti- 
tuting an investigation of the fact, .whether Jews 
were bound to murder children on that day. .The 
cause was decided by grave theologians to the ac- 
quittal- of the Jews from. i1i\8 monstrous, charge* 
We pass over many similar incidents^ which show 
the barbarous crediUity of *the Christians, and pause 
only to. relate the most extQivag^t of aU. When 
the vi(;tprious hordes t)f the Mongolian Tartanrs 
threatened to overrun the whole of Europe, the Jews 
are said to have held a meeting,, to have solemnly 
recognised this wild people as brethren, descendants 
of their own ancestors, and determined to assist 
their plans of conquest over their Christian oppres- 
sors. I^or this purpdse they made proposals to the 
emperor to enter into a feigned league with- the fierce 
savages, to supply them with the rich wine of the 
country, which they promised to minffle with poi- 
son. The wagons set forth with Uieir. freieht; 
they were stopped on a bridge over the Danube by a 
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collator of foils ; they insisted on passing^^free, as 
b<$ing employed on a semce of vital interest to the 
empire. The toll-collector suspected their truth—- 
forced open' one of the* casks— which was found to 
contain arms. Yet even this tal6 was received with 
ready credulity. 

The council of Vienna, A. C 126% urged still far- 
ther that most dangerous plan of persecution, tl^ 
total separation of the Jews ftrdm tne society, and 
eonsequently from the sympathies, of their fellow- 
men* They were interdicted the Use' of X^l^ristian 
baths and inns ; they might employ no Christian ser* 
vant, nor farm any toll. A sevei« inidct was thought 
necessary against their criqiinal connexion with 
Christian women; They w:ere commanded to wear 
a distinctive dress/ a pointed cap. There ivere 
other clauses enforcing* the pa3rment Of dues to the 
Christiaij clergy, respect' for <?hristian ceremonies, 
and the prohibition to all Christians to join in* social 
mtercourse or to buy meat of the Jews. ' 

•In ^pain, the daiicnese ^thered more slgwly ; as 
thcr Chiisti^ kingdomk Ifradiraliy encrojBtcHed od 
the still retreating' Mahometans*, the Jews seem to 
have changed theif masters with no great reluctance, 
2Uid thelnoderation ot the policy of the sovereigns ' 
of Castile and Arragon Usually refrained from any 
act which mi^ht array tiiese useful subjects against 
them. The Jews' wete still frequently intrusted 
with the ^ministration of the fini^i^esriind as they 
were penliitted to maintain ^loftier rank in society, 
so they did not disgrace thatfank, by those base and 
elttortiotiate practices, to^ which they sank or were 
reduced under le^s generous' masters j they were 
respected, and respected themselves. Their own 
writers rda|e the improbable history of a persecu- 
tion under the good Alfonso the Chaste ; tmt if true, 
it was little more than a court intrigue of a Chris- 
tisoi endeavouring to supplant a Jewish favourite. 
On the iktftl occasion ot assemhling a fanatic mob 
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of GruaaderSy they, did not entiittly escape: the 
storm fell upon 13,000 Jews, who inhabited Toledo; 
but the kiagi Alfonso of Castile, interfered in their 
behalf, and the Pope, HononnallL, openly rebuked 
all violence, biit r^eoomended the cruel measui^e of 
enforcing a distinctive mairk upon the dress; During 
these days of peace, several converts of eminence 
were, made to ine Ohu^h* -and an open disj^ute was 
held in Barcelona, between two of the most powerful 
advocates of the two> reUgions5 and the work of 
Raiiaond Ijdartin, under the quaint title of the Di^ 
ger of th9.Faith» sin .extraordinary book ipv its age, 
which -arose 6ut of the controversy,- gives- no mean 
idea of th^ talehts of the disputants. Jewish litenii 
ture and poetry sUll flourished in this genial region. 
We. return to Prance to wkness a repetition of the 
same extraordinary prbceedihgs- which signalized 
the reign of Philip Augustus ; the monarch oppress- 
ing, and finally, expelling, the Jews, his successor 
reduced bv his pevertytaenteir'into an ignominious 
treaty wiih* these exiles, and the iudef&tigG^ble Jews 
as readily returning to undergo the same or worse 
calamities. Philip III. enforced and increased the 
severity of the laws of Louis IX. Philip IV. (the 
Fair) after some vain attempts to .wei^ii the Jews 
ftom- their usurious dealings, and to enforce their 
a^Joption of commercial habits^ .after selHng his pro- 
tection to individuals, and even limiting we power 
of the clergy over their-persoQil, adopted the policy 
of Philip Augustud-^the total expulsion of the race. 
Injone 0»y (the 23d July, idps) the mo^t wealthy 
Jews of Languedoc were creised, tlmir goods sold, 
and their debts confiscated 'to the crown. The 
s^e scene took place in Paris; their, synagogues 
weie converted into churches, .their cemeteries de- 
secrated, their grave-stones torn up and used for 
building. Five yean after, whether the law of ex- 
pulsion had been imperfectly executed^ or many of 
them had stolen bade to the place of their former 
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abode, or whether iMy had been allowed td letam 
to prove their own debts for the advantage of the 
crown, a second total expulsioh took place, and the 
soil Of France was for a tim^ secured from the pro- 
fanation of the feet of the cirsufncised. ' 

Yet scaroely had the son of Philip t|ie Fair, Louis 
X., ascended, the thrqne, than the disordered state' 
of the royal finances- constrained the submission of 
the king and all his nobles to the readmission of 
the Jews ; and' the Jews without hesitation consented 
to,purchase» at a considerable price, the happiness 
of mhabiting a land where they had. already been 
thus plundered and maltreated. Unhappy race — the 
e^rth perhaps offered them no safc^r asylum ! They 
were permitted to' settle in the kingdom of France 
for twelve y ear^, their cemeteries, their synagogues, 
and their sacred bo4)ks were. restored ^ they were 
encouraged to reclaim before the tribunals such 
debts as had not been. recovered by the royal com- 
missioners, of which th)By were to i^eive'one-thtn^ 
the other two-thirds went to the king. The jsecret 
motive ,of this mercy is sufficiently . clear. But 
dearly did they purchase the- precarious life which 
they led in this unsettled land. The nett khig^ 
Philip the Long, issued an ordintoce, in some de- 
me favouraUe to th^ Jews on the royal domains^ 
but they were exposed to the tyranny^ of tlvftir lords, . 
the barons, to the jealousy of the clergy, sj^d to the 
usurpations of the Inquisition, eagerly watchiuff an 
opportuniw to comprehend Hhem wtthia its fatal 
sphere. But these evjls, through, strong faith,— It 
may be feared, throogh far stronger avarice, — might 
have been endured. A worse and more unforedeen 
devastation burst upon -Iheir heads. This was the 
rising of the pedants. , Long before, during the 
c^ivity of Saint Louis, a multitude of the lowest 
oraers had assembled, and announced their intention, 
or rather their Divine commission, to rescue their 
beloved saint and king. They had signalized their 
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zeal by great barbarities against the Jews. Now a 
more general conunotion took place; un^ec the 
guidance of a priest and a monk, the peasants and 
shepherds dr^w together from all quarters; their 
design they probably knew not themselves* Some 
vague prophecies were said to be r^peived among 
them, that the Holy Land waa to be conquered only 
by shepherds and by the poor i^ spirit They tra* 
veiled m Bti^ increasing masses, commlttin|f nonvio- 
lence or. outrage, entreating bread at the gates of . 
the wondering cities for the love of God. 'Diey fiad 
neither arms nor diiBcipline,'many were without 
shoes. The. flocks, the labours of the field, were 
ahandbned as they passed, young and. old feU' into 
their ranks. Thc^r i&arched In a kind of order 
behind a banner with a white cross. So they tra- 
verse4 the kingdom from'Boutges, one party north- 
ward to Paris,' where the. government was appalled 
by; their appearance; the greatest number spread 
into Languedoc. / They were driven onlvby famine 
to' excesses against their Christian brethren, biit by, 
the sternest &iaticism to the 'most relentless bar- 
barities ajgfainst the Jews.. Every where this unhappy 
race, which the government coud not have protected^ 
if it would, were pilla'ged, mas'sacred, or put to the* 
torture. Where thev coidd, they fled to the fortified 
places ; 500 made their escape .to Yerdmit pn the . 
Garonne ; the \ governor gave ^ them a. tower to 
defepd ; the shepherds assailed them, set fire to th& - 
gates ; the denlperate Jews threw their children, in 
nppes of mercy, down to. the besiegers, imd slew 
each othef to a man. \ .> 

In almost all the ditiea of Languedoc these 
fr^litful scenes took place, yet this was but the be- 
ginning of sorrows. An epidemic pestilence fol- 
lowed in the ensuing yqar. But a people' in such a 
state of excitement could not look to the natural 
causes of such a visitation, the universal distress 
and famine consequent on the general abandonment 
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of labour, Hnd the iride-Bpread devastation. Dark 
rumoiirs -were propagated, that the ibantains, and 
even the rivers of the kingdom, had been poisoned. 
Public detestation pointed at once to the authors of 
this dire crime, the Lepers and the Jews ; the Lepers 
as the agents, the Jews as the principals. A corres- 
pondence was said to ha vie been detected betwoen 
the king of Tunis and other infidel kii\gs and the 
Jews, offering them large rewardff -for their co- 
openttion in this diabolic sch^me.^ The poor Lepers 
were first tortured to confess, and on their con- 
fession condenHied. The Jews' turn came next; 
the I*ope, John XXIL, hadi»eized the opportunity of 
their misery, during the preceding year, to agjgravate 
it, b^ denouncing^ their detestable sorceries and 
magic, and by c6mman<fing their T^lmuds to be 
burned. The Papal sanction was thus ^ven to the 
atrocities which followed. In' many, provinces, 
says a chronicler, especially in Aquitaine, the Jewis 
were burned without distintition. At Chinon, a deep 
ditch was dug, an enormous pile raised, ,and* 160 of 
both sf xes burned together. Many of the^ plunged 
into the ditch of their own accord, pinging hymns, 
as though they were goin^ to a wedding. Many 
women with their -children threw themselveis in to 
escape forcible baptism* . At Paris, those alone were 
buriied who confessed theh" crimes; but the richest 
we're detained in prison tb'-verify their confiscated 
debts. The king reTnsived from their spoils 150,000 
livres. 

. In the midst of tms, Philip V. died* and the heir, 
king Charles IV., graciously pardoned the survivors, 
on fjondition of a lai;^ payment : 57,00(F livres were 
assessed on the Jews oi Languedoc; they were per- 
mitted to ):eave their prisons to collect the sum 
required; and then, as the height of mercy, allowed 
to gather together the rest of their effects and leave 
the kingdom. A third time the same strange scene 
was enacted.^ A second pestilencd, in 1348, com- 
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pleted tte wretchedness of the few Jews that re« 
mained in this desolated country : while themselves 
were. perishing by hundreds, the old accusation of 
poisoning the welW was- ifepewed, and the sword of 
vengeance let Idose to waiste what the plague had 
spared.* ^ 

The Jews,, driven in this merciless manner from 
the country,' where their portion had been the unre* 
strained excesses of the boors, and legd punishment 
as authors of a great national calamity, th^ pesti- 
lence, by which themselves had suffered so dread* 
fully— loaded in short with every popular outrage 
and calumny, hegan nevertheless to steal back i^td 
a land where their' sordid industry still found a har- 
vest; and no sooner yrere the distresses of the 
kingdom at their height, through the pivil wars, the 
conquests of the English, and the captivity of the 
king, (John,) than they opened a ijiegotjation with 
the regent, to purchase the p]:ivilege of returning to 
this land of lawlessness and blood, Menecier of 
Vesoul conducted the treaty on tjie part of the Jews. 
The terms wete not finally arranged till the return 
of the king,' though it seems, by the appointment of , 
Louis, count. d'Etampes, as guardian of the Jews, 
that they had entered the ' kingdom during the 
regency. The price of admission into the kingdom 
was fixed at fourteen dori'ns for a man and his wife ; 
for children &nd servants one florin two toumois. 
The price of residence at seven fib/rns annually for 
man and wife; children and servunts, one'i^orin. 
The treaty* was* for twenty years. ' The Jews might 
buy houses, possess synagogues, cemeteries, and 
their sacred books. They were no longer under ba- 
ronial jurisdiction; but under the king, represented 
by his officer, the guardian of ihe Jews. They were 
free from aU, other taxes, except land tax. The 
interest of money was fixed at four deniers the livre 

* They were received With kindnesa by Clement Yl-i-in th6 territory 
of Avignon. 
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weekly,— double the former standard. They might 
defend their houses -and property from unlawful 
attacks. They could not be challenged to tri£^ by 
battle. They were not to be compelled to. hear 
Christian sennons. • Unally, all their former privi- 
leffea were confirmed. For some time the position 
of the Jews seemed' materially improved ; though 
still pursued by the clergy and the people with 
unmitis;ated hatred, they had detached the drown 
from the hostile, confederacy. In- Laoguedoc, the 
dergy published an "exconmiunication against all 
who should furnish the Jews with fire, water, bread, 
or wine. Th0 civil power, the ms^nshal d' Audenham» 
interposed and repressed the fiery 2eal of the 
Church. Charles the Fifth renewed the treaty first 
for six, afterward for ten years. The" crown begto 
to have open dealings witn,'and to raise loaiis from 
the Jews. The prudent Menecier ile Veso^, their 
acknowledged representative, appears to have con- 
ducted their affialrs with great address ; the worst 
. 'griev&nce nfust have been their being still compelled 
to wear a distinguishinr mark upon their dress ; but 
(even- this they obt^ned permission to Iky aside on 
r a journey. But with tneir wealth ,their danger 
inevitably increased. Whether honest or usurious, 
their gains were wrung from an impoverished no- 
bility and people. Duriilg the administration of the 
duke of Anjou, a ttunult took place, arising out of 
the heavy burthens of the people. ^The nobles cried 
aloud for the exptdsion of the Jews; the people 
wreaked their rage partly on the archives where 
their debts were registered, partly on thfe Jews, who 
' were pillaged and slain, their childen torn from their 
mothers' arms, and carried to the churches to be 
baptized. The strong arm of authority aUayed for 
a time, but could not suppress, the brooding storm 
of popular emotion. During the early part of the 
reign of Charles tiie Sixth, the Jews were treated 
with equity and consideration ; in the frequent dis 
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pQtes which anweabout the registering and recovery 
of their debts, they obtained equal justice v in one 
respect alone they were unfortunato— they were 
withdrawn from the special jurisdiction of the kingi 
and submitted to ihe ordinary, tribunals. But the 
distresses. of the coun^ettttl increased; with the 
distreBS€|s, the difficulty of obtainiiig m^ney : every 
ordejr.lay at the m^rcy of the money-lender. But 
former calamities, did not (each the Jews ^modera- 
tion : regardless that they were arraving against 
themselves both nobles- and people, they went on 
accumulatiopf 'their perilous, riches, till, like *a thun- 
derclap, the iatal edict burst upon them, commanding 
them onc^more to evacuate thekihgdom, tfibughpn 
milder ter9is,swith the liberty of receiving hll debts 
due to them, and of selling their property. The 
cause of this change in the royal policy ier probably 
to be sought in .the malady of the unhappy king. 
His confessor ivas perpetually at his ear, urging to 
the disordered and melancholy monarch th^ sin of 
thus protecting an aqciursed people from the miseries 
' to which they were deservedly doomed by the' wrath 
of Ood. The nobles hated them as debtors, the 
people ai^ fanatics. The queen was wOn't>ver; and 
the advice of thpse few wise counsellors, who repre- 
sented the danger of depriving the country of the 
industry of such a thriving and hiborious community, 
was overborne by more stem advisers. An accu- 
sation, made .without proof against the Jews of 
Paris, of the murder of a convert to the Church, 
aggravate^ the popular fury. Four of the most 
wealthy vfete scoilrged two sucicessive Sundays in 
all the cross roadt of Paris, and bought their lives 
at the price of 18,0Q0 francs. The rest were aHowed 
a month to wind up their afl^rs ; and' the' whtfle 
Jewish community crossed for the last time the 
borders of France, fora long and an indefinite period 
of banishment. 

The history of the. Oerman Jews during the thir- 
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teenth and fotirteenlh centaties displays the same 

dreary picture of a people, generally sordid, some<» 

times opulent, holding tt^ekr wealth and their liyes 

on the most precarious tenure. No fanatic monk 

set the populace in commotion, no public calamity 

took place, no ajtrociogs or extravagant teport was 

propagated, but it fell upon the heads of this unhappy 

caste. Fatal tumults wore caused by the march of 

the Flagellants, a settef ma^ enthusiasts, who passed 

through the cities of Germany, preceded by a cru-* 

cifix, and scourging tlieir naked and bteeding badks 

as they went, as a punishment for their own offences 

and tnose of the christian world* These fanatics 

atoned, as they s.upposed. rather vthan aggravated 

their sins against the God of Mercy, by plundering 

and murdering the Jews in Franxfoit ajid other 

places. The same dark stones were industriously 

propagated, jreadily believed, and feroeiously avenged, 

of fountains poisoned, children crucified, the Host 

stolen and outraged* The power .of their lieg^e 

lord and emperor, even when exetted for their 

protection, was > but slightly respected and ieebly 

enforced, especially where ev)ery province and 

almost «very city had or otaiinbd an independent 

Jurisdiction. StUI, -perseeuted in one city, tney fled 

to another, and tl^us spread over the wfiole of Ger-' 

many, Silesia* Btandenburg, Bohemia, Lithuania, 

and Poland— oppressed by the nobles, anathematized 

by the clergy, hated as rivals in trade by the burghers 

in th^ iK>mmercial cities, despised and abhorred by 

the popnlacCi. Qf the means by which the general 

hatred was.exasperated asdkc^t al^ve,we win select 

one legend, (t^e story has its parallel in almost 

every country,] which is commemorated, to their 

infinite shame, in the enlightened ^iij of Brussels 

to the present day, by a' solemn procession of the 

clergy and the exposition of the Host. . It is taken 

from a book regularly reprinted and sold, and which 

all faithful members of the Church are directed to 
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receive as undoubted troth, because ** charity be- 
lieveth all things ! !">^-A Jew,- nanfied Jonathan of 
Enghien, desired to possess hiniself of the conse- 
crated Host, in order to treat it with the sacrilegious 
insult by ii^hich that impious jace delight in showing 
their hatred to Christianity. He applied to one John 
of liouvain, whose povertv could not resist the bribe 
of sixty golden coins, called moutons d^or. John 
mounted by pight into the clnq)el of St. Catherine, 
stole the pix, witii its sacred contents, and conveyed 
itno Jonathan. The Jew^ triumphant in his hiiquity, 
assembled' his friends, when they blasphemed the 
Host in the most impious man9^r, hot abstained 
from piercing it with their knives till the approaching 
Good Friday. In the Qiean time, on account of the 
murder of their son, Jonathan's wife persuaded him 
to migrate to Brussels. There the Host was borne 
into the s3alagoffue, treated with the grossest insult, 
then pierced with knives. The blood poul^ forth 
profusely, bui the pbdurate JewB, unmoved by the 
miracle, dispersed tranquilly to theit homes. Having 
done this, they resolved to send their treasure to 
Cologne. They made choice of a. woman, unfortu- 
nately for them, secretly converted to the Catholic 
faith, ias the bearer. Her ^poverty, but not her wiU» 
consented : but during the night, seized with remorse 
of conscience,, she determined to denounce the crime 
to the clergy. The consequences maybe antici- 
pated : allue Jews Were arrested, put tojhe torturt^ 
convicted, condemned to be torn by red-hot pincers, 
and then bumed alive. The picture of their suf- 
ferings as they writhed on the stake is exhibited 
#ith horrid cooUiec|B» or rather satisfaction, in the 
book of the legend. And this tdumi^ of the faith, 
supported, it is said^ by tnuiy miracles, is to the 
presei^ day commemorated in one of the finl 
Christian cities in Europe. 
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BOOK XXV. 

JEWS IN lENOLAND. 

\ 
t 

J.^MiUtMra At York— .King Mim^Spoliatun* of fke Jemo^Hewrf 
Hl-^cwish Parliament— Kivard LStattUe of Jkiaiam^Fina 
Expmtoion from tke Realm. ■ > 

• f • • 

Ik the dark agec^ Englsoid ^as not advanced 
beyond the other nations ift Europe in the civil or 
religious wisdom of toleration. While the sove- 
reign authonty-^that'of the- Pope in Itajy, of the 
emperor in Germany, aiid of the kings in S^^in — 
frequently held in check the fierce animoisities of 
the nobl^, the clergy, and the populace, against 
their Israelitish subjects ; with rare exceptions, thq 
kings of l^ngland, like those of France, jomed in the 
inhuman and impolitic confederacy ilgainst them. 
There were' Jewe in England under the Saxons. 
The ecdesiastical constitutions of Egbri^t, arch- 
bishop of York, A. 0. 740, prohibit Christians from 
appearing, at Jewish feasts. They are named in a 
enarter to the m<mks of Croylftnd, A. 0. 633. 'Hiey 
are said to have purehased fh>m William the Con- 
queror the right of settlement in the country. His 
«on, Williaih Rufhs, shocked the devout feelings of 
his people, by hid open intercourse with the enemied 
df Christ. He appointed a public debate in London 
bettveen the two parties, and profanely swote, by 
*« the face of St. lAike," that if the Rabmns defeated 
the bishops, he would turn Jew himself. The Jews 
boasted that they obtiuned^ the victory^ while the 
trembling people, in a thunderstomi and' an eaiih-" 
quake, recogrnised the wrath of God against the irr^ 
llgious king. But WiUiam was wunoved; he re- 
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csehred at Rouen the complaint of certain Jews, that 
their children had been seduced to the profession of 
Christianity. Their petition was supported by a 
liberal offer of money* Many» either from convic- 
tion or confiding in the king's, protection^ abjured 
the^r new faith. One Stephen offered sixty marks 
for his son's restoration to Judaism* but the son had 
the courage to resist the imperious monarch. ^ Get 
thee hence quickly ,** said the king, ^ and obey, or« 
by the face of St. Luke, I will cause thine eyes to 
be plucked out of thjne head.^' >The ypung man 
temperately adhered to hia determination. The 
king yieldedy. on which the- Jew demanded back 
his- money. The king, unwillingly restored h^f. 
fiufus gave still deeper ofience, by fsurmin^ to Jews 
the vacant bishopricks. ^Dufing Ihis reign Jewa 
were established m Oxford and in I^ndon^ In the 
former eity they had three halls, for the accommo*' 
dation of- youth '.-^Lombard Hall, Moses Hall, and 
Jacob tiall. They taught Hebrew to Christian as 
well. as Jewish students. Tl^e^ were not, however, 
permitted a budal-mimd— *theur only cemetery was 
m St. Giles, Cripjiuegatei in London.* As history 
is silent about them for a short period, we may con- 
elude that th^y were mwin^ in opulence, and con- 
sequently in public detestation. In the 10th of 
Stephen the «ame dark talecr beea^ to be bruited 
abroad which were so readily credited on the con- 
tinent;— -they are. said to have crucified a youth at 
Norwich. *^ This crime,** their historian shrewdly 
observes, <*ihey are. never said to have practised 
but at such tunes as the king was nvmifestly in 
want of ixioney.'* The same atrocity was imputed 
to them at Gloucester, and at St. Kdmondsbjiry. 
At the latter place the churdimen derived further 
Advantage besides cggravating the general hatred 

* TlicQr afterward obtained a pleee of lrarial-«riiund, tha ilte €a 
irldcb the beowUfVa ^dwer and part of Hafdalene Coitoce >Uuid. 
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aifainst the Jews ;— -the body of the youtKwas in<« 
terred with great solemnity, and his tomb wrought 
frequent miracles. . Nor did the king (Henry the 
Second) overlook this fkvourable' opportunity for 
filling his coffers: twelve years before), he had ex* 
torted a large sum from the Jews — 5,000 raarks-^-' 
and banished many, probably those who reftised to 
accede to his terms. Other anecdotes illustrate 
their increasing wealth and unpopularity. They 
are charged with haTuig lent money to some of the- 
adventurers for Ireland,^who undertook that enter-' 
prise contrary to the king's order; and with receiv- 
log in pledge some Of 'the sacred treasures of the 
church of St. Edmondsbury : it is to be hoped that 
this transaction had po' connexion with tlie horribjs 
charge related above.* The most remarkable evi- 
dence of their wealth is, Ihht at a parliament held at 
Northampton, \o raise a tax for an expedition tothe 
Holy Land, the whole Christian population was 
assessed at £70,000 — ^thp Jews alone at £60^(000. 
The dbandonm^iit of the expedition, and' the death 
of the kingj'^reveftted the levying of this enormous 
burthen. But Henry's death, instead 6f relieving 

* (* OtheiVf" says the Autbof of AAglfa JaAica, ^ wore growli bo- 
pKesumptttOus am to acoflTat and ridicuTe the highest dignitaries .of, the 
churdi.** P^r we read that a ceriafn Jew, Iiaving the honour about 
this time to travd towards Sbrewsbury, in eompany with HichanI 
P«che, archdeacon of Malpos, in Ghesliire) and a revefpnd dean, whoae 
name was Deville; among other discourse wlilch they ^condescended to 
entertain him with, the archdeacon toM him tliat his jurisdiction waif 
so large as to reachfrom a place called IH Street, ali along tiJI they came 
to Majpaa, and took in a wide circumference of countiy. ^To whidi 
the inndel, being'^more witty than wise^immediatelyl-^plie^i " Say you 
so. sir 1 Ood grant me then a good Jeltverance. JPor It seems I hAi 
riding in a country wheie Sin is the archdeacon, and the Devil himse)/ 
the dean— wlici'6 ^^ entrance li\to the i^rclideaconry is til Street, and 
the going fVom It Bad Stepe ;^* alluding to the French word« '<Pteh^** 
and <* Malpdi.*^ Our author Is grievously oflbnded at these tfbertlea 
being talqen with such reverend eeraonages * but charitably concludes,^ 
that so facetious a Jew would hardly have been cotieeroed in sucn 
tragical crimes as they were cliarged with. The story rather Indicates 
t^at tlie clergy and tiie Jews sometimes met on terms of amity : and it 
is'curloas, as showing the mixture of French and EngUsh whioh aeema 
to have prevailod in ttie language of t|» tUM. 
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them from oppremion^ was the ftccid^tal cause 6t 
a worse calamity — ^it gav6 an occasion for all the 
passions, which had long been brooding within the 
nearts of the people^ to break forth into fierce and 
undisguised hodtility. . The whole nation crowded 
to the coronation of the brave Richard the First* 
Among the rest, tiieJews wipre eagei' to offer their 
allegiance, and to admire the splendour of the spec- 
tacle. Tluey came in such apparel as suited the 
occasion, and were -prepaced with costly offerings 
to the new sovereign. Bat the jealous courtiers, 
and the whole people, demanded the exclusion of 
such notorious sorcerers from, the i^yad presence^ 
who were likely to blast all the prosperity of the 
reigU by th^ir ill-omened appearance^ Peremptory 
orders were issued that none should be admitted. 
A few strangers 'incautiously ventured, supposiing 
themselves unknown, into the abbey $ they were 
detected,' maltreated, and dragged forth hal( dead« 
from the church. The news spread like wUd-fire; 
the populace rose , at .once^ broke open tbe hQHse» 
of the Jewsy which they suspected, and found 
to conceal, .fuider a modest exterior, incalculable 
wealth : they pillaged and set fire on all sides. 
The king sent the chief Justiciary, Sir Richard 
Glanville, to arrest the tumult. • Avarice and hatred 
were too strong for authority ; and during the whole 
night the sc^ne of plunder and havoc went on. The 
king,^ when tl\e people, satiated wUh their booty, 
had retired, ordered a strict, investigation. Many 
were apprehended-^-three were hanged) but such 
seems to have been the state of the public feeling, 
thai the government either would not^or daiea 
(lot— revenge ihb wrong^s inflicted on the Jews : of 
the three, two suffered for robbing a Christian, on 
pretence of his being a Jew ; one for setting fire to 
the house of a Jew, which burned down the next, 
belonging to a Christian. One Benedict, to. save 
hid liie, had submitted to baptism* He appealed ta 
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the king to release him from his compulsoiy engage* 
ment. The king referred this new case to the arch- 
bishop of Canteri^ury, who was present The arch- 
bishop, Baldwin, who was more used to handle the 
battle-axe than to turn over tomes of casuistry,, 
answered, though bluntly, perhaps with more plam 
sense than his more learned brethren might have 
done, "Whyi if he is not willing to become a ser- 
vant of God, hemnst even contiirae a servant of the 
devil." The intelligence of the vengeance wrought 
by the citizens of London on the enemies of the 
Ix>^, probably likewise of the rich spoil they had 
obtained, spread rapidly throughout the country. 
All England was then swarming with fanatic fnars 
prcachipg'the Onlsade, and fierce soldiers, of all 
classes, who had taken up the Cross. ' The exahiple 
of London sounded like a tocsin, and directed their 
yet untried zeal and valour against the wealth and 
the infidelity of the Jews. At Norwich, at Edmonds- 
bury, at Stamford, the Jews were plundered, mal- 
treated, slain. At Lincoln, they took thnely wam-^ 
ing*— and, with the connivance of the govemori 
secured themselves and their more valuable effects 
in the castle. At ^ brk more disastrous scenes took 
place. Benedict, the relapsed convert^ was a native 
of that city, but died in London of the ill usage he 
had received; ^is friend Jacimus (Joachim) re- 
turned to York with the .sad intelligence ; .but 
scarcely had he arrived when he found the city in a 
siate of the most alarming excitement The house 
of Benedict,, a spaciofis building, was attacked ; the 
wife and children of Benedict, with many others 
who had fied there as to a place of strength, were 
murdered; the house burned to the ground. Joa- 
chim, with the wealthiest of the Jews, took refuge 
in the castle with their most valuable effects; those 
who were not sufSciently expeditious were put to 
the sword— neither age nor sex was respected; a 
few only escaped by submitting to baptism. 
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The Jews within the citadel, whether on good 
grounds 6r not, suspected that secret negfotiations 
were going on between the governor of the castle^ 
and the populace, for their surrenfler ; the governor, 
it was subtly spread abroad among them, was to be 
repaid fur his treachery by a large share of the plun- 
der. The desperate men felt that they had but one 
alternative; they seized the opportunity of the go- 
vernor's absence in the town, closed the gates 
against him, and boldly manned the citadel. . The 
sheriff of the county happened to be in the town with 
an armed forcc^. At the persuasion ot the indignant 
governor and the populace, he gave the signal for 
attack ; but, alarmed at the frantic fury with which 
the fabble swarmed to the assault, he endeavoured 
to revoke his fatal order, — ^but in vain. A more in- 
fluential boiy, the clergy, openly urged on the 
besiegers. A canon regular, of the Premonstraten- 
siah order, stood iii the midst of the ferocious multi- 
tude,' in his surplice, shouting aloud, " Destroy the 
enemies of Chnstt destroy thcj enemies of Christ l** 
livery morning this fierce churchman took the sa* 
^rament, and then proceeded to his post,' where he 

Eefished at length, crushed by a great stone from the 
attlements. The besieged, after a manful resist- 
^ce, found their fate unavoidable. A council was 
summoned. Their Rabbi, a foreigner, a man edu- 
cated in one of their schools of learning, and uni* 
fiersally respected fot his profound knowledge of 
the Law, rose up. "Men of Israel," he said, "the 
God of our Fathers, to whom none cai^ say, « What 
doest thou V calls upon ns to die for our Law. 
Death is Inevitable ; but we may yet choose whether 
we will die speedily and- nobly, or ignominiously, 
aft^r horrible torments and the ^lost barbarous 
Qsa^ — ^my advice is, tjhat we vpluntarily render up 
our souls to our Creator, iand fall by our own hands* 
The deed is both ifeasonable, and according to the 
Law, and is sanctioned by the example of our most 
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iUastriotts ancestors.** The old man sat down in 
tears. The assembly was divided ; some declared 
that he had spoken wisely ; others that it was a hard 
sayingr/ The |labbi arose agpain, and said, '^Let 
those, who approve not of my proposal, depart in 
peace." Some few obeyed, and left the place — the 
greater number remained unmoved upon tneir seats. 
They then arose, collected their most precious 
effects, burned all that was combustible, ^mid buried 
the rest. They set fire to the castle in many places, 
cut the throats of their wives and children, and then 
their own. The Rabbi.and Joachim alone survived. 
The place of honour was reserved for the Rabbi ; he 
first slew Joachim, then pierced himself to the heart* 
The next morning the populace rushed to the assatdt 
with their accustomed fuiy. They beheld flames 
bursting from every part of the castle; and a fcfw 
miserable wretches, with supplications and wQd 
Cries, running to and fro on the battlements, who 
related the fate of their companions ; they entreated 
inercy, they offered to submit to baptis^. No .so6ner 
were the terms accepted, and the gates opened, than 
the fanatic multitude poured, in, and put every living 
being to the sword. Not content with this triumphy 
they rushed to the cathedral, demanded all the bonds 
and obligations which' had been laid up there in the 
archives, and cast them all into an enormous bon* 
fire. The king might perhaps have forgiven their 
former crimcj me massacre of his unoffendkig sub- 
jects, but this was an inexpiable offence— treason 
against his exftheq^er— as all these d^ts woidd 
have fallen to the. crown. Geoffrey Rydal, bishop 
of Ely, the Chancellor, was sent to York, to inves* 
tigate the affair ; but the ringleaders of the riot fled 
for a time to Scotland, the 'c£ef eitizens entered into 
recognisances, nor does it appear that an^ persona 
paid the penalty of the law for this atrocious mas* 
sacre, by which 500 or 1500 men, t}ie numbers vazyt 
were put to death. 
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On hi8 return iram ei^tivity, Richard diitected hiB 
attention to tlie affairs of the Jews ; the justices on 
their circuits were ordered to inquire who were the 
murderers, and what became of the property which 
had been seised: all who were in possession of 
these effects, and had not compounded by a fine^ 
were to be bi^ught to justice. The whole community 
was placed xm&r certain statutes* The Jews were 
formally recognised as belonging to the crown. 
Their property was to be registered^ on paui of for* 
feiture. No. oonds and obligations were to be vaUd^ 
unless made in the presence of two lawyei's, Jews, 
two lawyers. Christians, with two public notaries, 
and enrolled; a fee. to thet crown was due on the 
enrolment of every bond. Two justices of th^ Jews 
were aj^ointed, who attended at the excheauer to 
superintend this important branch of the royal reve* 
nue ( there was likewise an officer, named the Jews* 
-Escheator. 

John, previous to his accession^ had probably 
many dealings with the Jews ; he knew their value; 
aa a source of revenue, and commenced his reign 
with heaping favours up<m them, by which more 
Were daily tempted to settle in the kingdom; it 
might almost seem, that this weak and unprincipledi^ 
but crafty, prince had formed i deliberate scheme 
of allowing them to accumulate Simple treasures, in 
order that hereafter he might reap a. richer harvest 
of launder, and render himself independent of his 
unnilv subjects. Their High Priest received a pa- 
tent K)r his office from the king. He was styled in 
the deed, ** our Beloved and our Friend** {dtleetus et 
fqaadiaris. noster)* The next year a charter was 
issued, restoring the Jews, in England and Nor- 
mandy, to all the privileges enjoyed under Henry 
the First. They might setUe where they pleased; 
they might hold lands and fees, and take mortgages. 
They were to be tried only in the king's court, or 
before the governors of his royal castles. Their 
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oaih was valid as evidence--^ Chriirtiaa and a 
Jewish witness were of equal wdght* ' In disputes 
with Christians, Jews were to be tried by their own 
peers* They might freely buy and sell, excepting 
the sacred vessels and fi«niture of the Church. Ah 
the subjects of the realm were called upon to protect 
the Jews and their chattels, a$ the chattels of the 
king. Four thousand marks were paid for ^is 
charter* By another statute, their own suits were 
to be determined by their own Law. The favour 
of John was not likely to conciliate that of hrs sub* 

i'ects. All classes looked on the Jews with darker 
ealousy. Tlie same defamatory tales were re- 
peated of their crucifying children ; and the citizens 
of London, probably envious of their 'm)ulence, 
treated them with many indignities. Tne king 
wrote a strong rebuke to the mayor and to the barons 
of London, in which he commended the Jews to 
their protection, stating that hie attributed the recent 
outrages only to the fools^-^not to the discreet citi* 
zen8-*of the metropolis : on a sudden, impatient, as 
' it were, that any part of his subjects shpuld stippose 
him capable of a long effort of justice, or jrielding 
with his accustomed weakness to the immediate 
pressure of his necessities, or perhaps rejoicing in 
thus having prepared himself subjects for spoliation^ 
in whose behalf neither the imperious Pope nor his 
refractory barons would interfere, John passed to the 
extreme of cruelty against the miserable Jews* 
Every Israelite, without distinction of age or sex, 
was imprisoned, their wealth confiscated to the el- 
diequer, and tiie most cruel tonnents extorted from 
the reluctant the confessicm of their secret treasures. 
The story )of the Jew of Bristol is well known — who 
was to lose a tooth a day till he betrayed his hoards. 
Ten thousand marks of silver was demanded of 
this wealthy merchaiit; he obstinately lost seven 
teeth, and saved the rest by paying the ransom de- 
manded. The king gained 60,000 marks by this 
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jitrocious proceeding. A 'second time demands 
equally extravagant were made ; and these unhappy 
wretches, who paid so dearly for the privilege of 
being the ^vassals of the crown, were still further 
plundered by the barons, as belonging to the kin^. 
Their treasures in London were seized, and their 
houses demolished to repair the walls, by these stem 
assertors of the liberties of the land. Yet the regu* 
lations relating to the Jews in the Great Charter, 
though not perhaps quite equitable^ were^by no 
means wanting in moderation. If a fnan died in 
debt to a Jew, the debt bore no interest till the heir 
.came of age. The wifd was- to receive her dower, 
.and the chudren their maintenance ; the debt was to 
be discharged out of the residue. 

The first act of the guardians of the realm, under 
.Henry the Third, was to' reliease the Jews who were 
in p^son, a^id to. appoint twenty-four burgesseis of 
evei^^town where they resided, to protect their per* 
sons anjd property* They were exempted from spi** 
ritual Jurisdiction, and amenable only to the king 
and his judges ; but th^y were commanded to wear 
a distinctive mark, on their dress, — two stripes of 
whi^e cloth or parchment. But the avowed protec- 
tion of the crown could not shield them from the 
jealousy of the merchants whose traffic they injured, 
the hatred of the people, and the bisotry of the 
clergy. The warden of the Cinaue rorts impri- 
soned several Jews on their landing in England. 
The government interfered, but enacted that all 
Jews should report themselves and be enrolled by 
the justices of the Jews immediately on their land- 
ing, and not quit the kingdom again without a pass- 
port. But the Church was their more implacable 
enemy. Among many enactments, similar to those 
which had been passed in' other kingdoms, one 
against Jews keeping Christian slaves, Stephen 
Langton, archbishop of Canterbury, and Hugh of 
Wells, bishop of Lincoln, prohibited all Christians* 
Vol. in.— a a 



on fear of eeclesiaatical eensure^ from selling tliem 
the necessaries of life. The crown again inteifered^ 
and commanded all good subjects to defy the spi<* 
ritual interdict* Bilt these days of peace did not 
continue long'^hey offered too great temptation to 
an impoverished king, in perpetual contest with his 
subjects, fheir onenceft were said to call for 
punishmentt — ^they dared to «ne even the clergy on 
their bonds \ probably in England) as in other conn<^ 
tries, their ^rdid spirit) ever watchful to makerepri-^ 
sals on society, might give countenance to many 
scarcely perhaps exaggerated stories of their nsu* 
nous extortions^ A crime was now laid to their 
charge^ much more probable than the tales of their 
crucifying children,— their tampering with and clip* 
ping the coin of the realm. A sudden demand was 
made (A. 0. 1230) of a third of their moveables to foe 
paid into the exchequer. It was followed in two 
years by another of 18,000 marks. In 1336, by a 
third of 10,000 marks.* Yet the roy^l confidence in 
the inexhaustible resources of the Jews, and the 

Eopular prejudice that they could only be supplied 
y nefarious, if not by magical or supernatural^ 
means, were confirmed, not only by the discharge 
of these enormous demands, but by other indica*' 
tions of opulence, which could not be drained even 
by such unprecedented exactions. The daughter 
of Hamon, a Jew of Hereford, paid to the kin? 5,000 
marks as a relief. A baron's heir paid for his 
barony only 100 marks-^knight^s fee 100 shillings. 
Aaron of York compounded for a payment of 100 
marks a year to be ftee from taxes. AarOn solemnly 
declared to Matthew Paris, that the king had ex-* 
acted from him in seven years 30,000 iharkcrof 
9Uver--^side8 300 of gold, paid to the queen, ret 
a few years after^ tbenationr beheld the curious spec* 

* Almat this period AbooM was opnied In LoidOBftir tin leMpfloB 
of Jewish coaTens: it ww in ClianaBiy Lanoi ItoslM iioow occnyWI 
brUMRoOfl 
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taele of a Jewish parliament regulatly summoned. 
Writs were issued to the sheriffs, with most extraoiw 
dinary menaces of punishment in case of disobe* 
dience, to return six of the richest Jews from tiie 
more considerable towns, two from those where 
they were fewer in number.* This paiiiament met 
and like other parliaments was graciously informed 
by the sovereign, that he must have money — ^30,000 
marks was the sum demanded — his majesty^s faith- 
ful Jews could boast no parliamentaiy privileges, 
nor were permitted to demand freedom of del»te. 
They were sent home to collect the money as 
9peedily as possible; it was to be assessed and 
levied ainong themselves, and as this enorraou« 
charge was hot immediately forthcoming, the col- 
lectors were seized, with their wives and children, 
.their goods and chattels, and imprisoned. 

Qur history has. a melancholy sameness-^peiqpe- 
tutd exactions, the means of enforcing them differ- 
ing only in their degrees of cruelty. The parlia- 
ment began to consider that these extraordinary 
succours ought at least to. relieve the rest of the 
Bation. They began to inquire into the king's re^* 
sources from this quarter, and the king consented 
that one of the two justices of the Jews should be 
appointed by parliament. But the barons thought 
more of easing themselves than of protecting the 
oppressed. Tht next year a new demand of 8,000 
marks was made, under pain of bein^ transported 
to Ireland;, iand lest they should withdraw theii 
families into places of concealment, they were for 
bidden, under the penalty of outlawry and coniis 
cation, to remove wife or child from their usual- 
place of residence. During die next three years 
60,000 marks more were levied. How then was it 
possible for any traffic, however lucrative, to endure 

* flauthampton and Newcaide bad pedtlooed tbat no Jawi might b« 
permitted' to reekto wltbln ihelr walla. ' This nrivilMQ waa exteoded ia 

•IktttiWQI. 
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such perpetual exactions! Tlie reason must be* 
found in the enormous interest of money, which 
seems to have been considered by no means immo- 
derate at fifty per cent. ; certain Oxfotd scholars 
thought themselves relieved by bemg constrained 
to pay only twopence weekly on a debt of twenty 
shiuings. In fact, the rivalry of more succeselfiU 
usurers seems to have afflicted the Jews more 
deeply than the exorbitant demands of the king. — 
Tliese were the Caorsini, Italian bankers, though 
named from the town of Cahors, employed by the 
Pope to collect his revenue. Tt was the practice of 
&ese persons, under the sanction of their principal, 
to4end money for three months Without interest, 
but afterward to receive five per cent, monthly, till 
the debt was discharged : the former device wai^ to 
exempt them from the charge of usury. The king, 
at one time, attempted to expel this new swarm of 
locusts ; but they asserted their authority from the 
Pope, and the monarch trembled. Nor were their 
own body always faithful to the Jews. A certain 
Abraham, who lived at Berkhampstead and Wal- 
lingford, with a beautiful wife, who bore the heathen 
name of Flora, was accused of treating an image 
of the Virgin with most indecent contumely ; he 
was sentenced to perpetual imprisonment, but re- 
leased on the intervention of Richard, earl of Oom^ 
wall, on payn^ent of 700 marks. He was a man^it 
should seem, of infamous character ; for his brethren 
accused him of coining, and offered 1,000 marks 
rather than he should l^ released from prison: he 
revenged himself by laying iirformation of plots 
and conspiracies entered into by the whole people, 
and the more probable charge of concealment of 
their wealth from the rapacious hands of the kin^. 
This led to a strictand severe investigation of theur 
property. 

The distresses of the king increased ; and as his 
parliament resolutely refused to maintain his ex* 
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trayagant expenditures, nothing remained but to 
drain still farther the veins of the Jews. The office 
Was delegated to Richard, earl of ComwaU, his 
brother, who, from his wealth, the king might con- 
sider possessed of some secret for accwnulating 
riches from hidden sources. The Rabbi Elias was 
deputed to wait on the prince, expressing the unani- 
mous determination of all the Jews to quit the 
country, rather than submit to further burthens^- 
their trade was ruined by the Caorsini ; they could 
8car6elylive on the miserable gains they now ob*' 
tained. Their departure from the country was a 
rain boast ; for whither should they go ! The edictis 
of the king of France had, closed that country 
against them, and the inhospitable world scarcely 
afforded a^ place of refuge. Earl Richard treated 
them witK leniency^ and accepted a small sum.— 
But the next year the king renewed his demands— 
his declaration affected no disguise, *^ It is dreadful 
to imagine the debts to which I am bound. By the 
face of Grtfd, they amount to 200,000 marks ; if I 
should say 300,000, I should not go beyond the 
truth. Money I must have, from any place, from 
any person, or by any means.** The king's acts 
display as little dignity as his proclamation. He 
actually sold to his brother Richard all the Jews in 
th^ realm for 5,000 marks, giving him full powef 
over their property and persons— our records still 
preserve the, terms of this extraordinary bargain 
and sale. Popular opinion, which in the worst 
times is some restraint upon the arbitrary oppres- 
sions of kings, in this case would rather applaud the 
utmost barbarity of the monarch, than commiserate 
the wretchedness of the victims ; for a new tale of 
the crucifixion of a Christian child, called Hugh of 
Lincoln, was now spreading horror throughout the 
country. The fact was confirmed by a solemn 
trial, and the conviction and execution of the crimi- 
rials. It was proved, according to the mode of 

Aa9 
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pioof in those days, that the child had been stolent 
fattened on bread and milk for ten days, and cruci- 
fied in the presence of all the Jews in England.*-^ 
But the earth could not endure to be an accomplice 
in the crime ; it cast up the buried remains, and the 
. affrighted criminals were obliged to throw it into a 
well, where it was found by the mother : the body 
was canonized ; and pilgrims crowded to the church 
of Lincoln, to pay their devotions before the infant 
martyr. Great part of this story refutes itself, but 
we have already admitted the possibility, that among 
the ignorant and fanatic Jews there might be some^ 
who, exasperated by the constant repetition of this 
charge, might brood over it so long, as at length to 
be tempted to its perpetration. How deeply this 
legend sunk into the public mind, may l^e conceived 
from Chaucer's Prioresses Tale : — 

** O young Hew of Lincoln, slain abo 
By cursed Jews, as it is notable." 

The rest of the reign of Henry the Third passed 
away with the same unmitigated oppressions of the 
Jews ; which the Jews, no doubt, m some degree 
revenged by their extortions from the people. The 
contest between the royal and ecclesiastical juris- 
diction over the Jews was arranged by certain con- 
stitutions, set forth by the king in council. By 
these laws, no Jew could reside in the kingdom, but 
as king's serf. Service was to be performed in the 
synagogue in a low tone, so as not to offend the 
ears of Christians. The Jews were forbidden to 
have Christian names for their children. 

The Jews had probably passed back to the, crown 
on the election of Richard, as king of the Romans. 
They were again sold to prince Edward. By 
prince Edward,— as they probably thought, a more 
dire calamity, — ^made over to certain merchants of 
Dauphiny. Yet, after the battle of Lewes, the Jews 
of London^ Lincoln^ and Northampton, were plan- 
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dered, as haying conspired with the king against his 
barons. The king gave countenance to these 
sinister reports, by breaking his bargain with the 
prince, and resuming the Jews into his own power; 
and from this time he seems to have treated them 
with greater lenity, which only exposed them to the 
vengeance of the barons. It has been observed, 
that oppression which drives even wise men mad, 
may instigate fanatics to acts of phrensy. An in* 
cident which occurred at Oxford will illustrate this 
truth. While the chancellor and the whole body of 
the university were in solemn procession, to the 
relics of St. frideswide, they were horror-struck by 
beholding a Jew rush forth, seize the cross which 
was borne before them, dash it to the ground, and 
trample upon it with the most furious contempt. — 
The offender seems to have made his escape in tha 
tumult, but his people suffered for his crime. Prince 
Edward -was then at Oxford; and, by the royal 
decree, the Jews were imprisoned, and forced, not- 
withstanding much artful delay on their part, to 
erect a beautiful cross of white marble, with an 
image of the Virgin and Child, gilt all over, in the 
area of Merton College;* and to present to the 
proctors another cross of silver, to be borne in aJl 
future processions of the university. The last so^ 
lemn act of Henry of Winchester was a statute of 

Seat importance ; it disqualified the Jews altogether 
)m holding lands or even tenements, except the 
houses of which they were actually possessed, p^-i 
tisularly in the city of London, where they mig'hi 
only pirn down and rebuild on the old foundations. 
All lands or manors were actually taken away ; those 
which they held by mortgage, were to be restored 
to the Cluristian owners, without any interest on 



* Walter de Merton pnrclmied of a Jew the ground on which the 
A«Bt of bia CoUege was erected. 
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tbese bonds. Hennr almost died in ihe act of ex 
tortion ; he had ordered the arrears of all charges 
to be peremptorily paid, under pain of imprison- 
ment. Such was the distress caused by this mex« 
orable mandate, that eren the rival bankers, the 
Caorsini, and the friars themselres, were moved to 
commiseration, though some Complained that the 
wild outcries raised in the synagogue on this dole- 
ful occasion, disturbed the devotion of the Chri»< 
tians in the neighbouring churches. 

The death of Henry released them from this 
Eg3rptian bondage ; but they changed their master^ 
not tneir fortune. The first act of EdwarcTs reign 
reflated the affairs of the Jews exactly in the same 
spirit : a new talliage was demanded, which was to 
extend to the women and children ; the penalty of 
nonpayment was exile, not imprisonment. The de- 
faulter was to proceed immediately to Dover, with 
his wife and children, leaving his house and pro- 
perty to the use of the king. This edict was fol-> 
lowed up b}r the celebrated act of parliament con- 
cerning Judaism, the object of which seems to have 
been the same with the policy of Louis IX. of France; 
to force the lews to abandon usury, and betake 
themselves to traffic, manufactures, or the culti- 
vation of land. It positively prohibited all usury, 
and cancelled all debts on payment of the principal. 
No Jew might distress beyond the moiety of a 
Christian's land and gbods ; they were to wear their 
badge, pay an Easter offering of threepence, men 
and women, to the king. Hiey were permitted to 
practise merchandise, or labour with their ^nds, 
and to hire farms for cultivation for ftfle^i years. 
On th^se terms they were assured of the royad pro- 
tection; but manual labour and tra£tke were not 
sources sufficiently expeditious for the enterprising 
avarice of the Jews. Many of them, thus reducei^ 
took again to a more unlawful and dangerous ocew 
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pation,— clipping and adulterating the com. In one 
year, 280 were executed for this offence in London 
alone. But not all the statutes, nor public execu- 
tions, nor the active preaching of the Dominican 
friars, who undertook to convert them, if they were 
constrained to hear their sermons, could either alter 
the Jewish character, still patient of all evil,^so that 
they could extort wealth ; or suppress the still in- 
creasing clamour of public detestation, which de- 
manded that the land should cast forth from its 
indignant bosom this irreclaimable race of rapacious 
infidels. The king listened to the puUic voice, and 
the irrevocable e£ct of total ex!pi;dsion from the 
realm was issued. Their whole property was 
seized at once, and just money left to discharge 
their expenses to foreign lands, perhaps equally 
inhospitable. The king, in the execution of this 
barbarpus proceeding, put on the appearance both 
of religion and moderation. He expressed his in- 
tention of converting great part of his gains to pious 
uses ; but the Church looked in vain for the fulfil- 
ment of his vows. He issued orders that the Jews 
should be treated with kindness and courtesy on 
their journey to the seashore. But where the 
prince by his laws thus gave countenance to the 
worst passions of human nature, it was not likely 
that they would be suppressed by his proclamations. 
The Jews were pursued from the kingdom with 
every jnark of popular triumph in their sufferings : 
one man, indeed, the master of a vessel at Queen- 
borough, was punished for leaving a considerable 
number on the shore- at the mouth of the river, 
when, as they prayed to him to rescue them from 
their perilous situation, he answered, that they had 
better call on Moses, who had made them pass safe 
thiou||rh the Red Sea ; and sailing away with their 
remaining property, left them to their fate. The 
number of exiles is variously estimated at 15,060 
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and 16,511 ; aH their property, debts, obtigattons^ 
mortgages, escheated to the king. The convents 
made themselyes masters of their valuable libraries^ 
one at Stamford, another at Oxford, from which the 
celebrated Roger Bacon is said to have derived great 
Information; and long after, the common people 
would dig in the places they had frequented, in hopes 
of foding buried treasures. Thus terminates the 
first period of the History of the Jews ik England 
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BOOK XXVI. 

1XW8 EXPELLED lltOM SPAIN* 

KeoZ 0/ the Clergf^Jfew Ch^tiaMa^TnqvuHionr--Expvl»ion 0/ tkt 
Jetl>8—6t{^ermgs in /taZjf— /n Morocoti^ln PortugtUr^Subtefuent 
Miseries tujkat Jtn^^dom, 

Francs and England had thus fkially, it might 
appear, punned- their realms from the infection of 
Jeif ish infidelity. Two centuries after their expul- 
«oo from England, ond after that from Frsuice — 
SpaiU) disdaining to be outdone in religious perse- 
cution, made up the long arrears of her dormant 
intolerance* and asserted again her evil pre-eminence 
In bigotiy. The Jews of Spain were of a far no- 
bler raiijc than those of England, of Germany, and 
teven of France^ In the latter countries they wer6 
a caste-^in the former, as it were, an order in the 
Btate. Prosperous and Mfealthy, they had not been, 
g^erally, reduced to the sordid occupations and 
debasing 4xieans of extorting riches, to which, with 
soine exceptions, they had sunk in other countries. 
Hiey were likewise the most enlightened class in 
the kingdomr—they were cultivators and possessors 
of the soil; they were still, not seldom, miuisters 
of finance ; their fame as physicians was generally 
acknowledged, and probably deserved — for they had 
in Xhm own Icmgiie, or in Arabic, the best books of 
the ancient writers on medicine ; and by their inter- 
course wtth the East, no doubt obtained many valu- 
aUe drugs ui&nown in the West. Thougn they 
had suflTered in Navarre and the adjacent districts 
by the insurrection of the shepherds, which spread 
through that regipn, and were accused in that pro- 
vince, as in the south of Frahce, of causing the 
dreadful epidemic which ensued, by poisoning the 
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fountains, they were long protected, by the wise 
policy of the kings, both in Arragon and Castile, 
from the growing jealousy of the nobles, and the 
implacable animosity of the clergy. This protec- 
tion of the r Jews was charged as a crime tteainst 
Pedro "the Cruel by his brother, Henry of l¥asta« 
mara. Bertrand du Guesclin and his followers, 
when they marched into Spain to dethrone Pedro, 
assumed a white cross as the symbol of a holy war, 
and announced their determination to exterminate 
the Jews. *^Pedro,^ said Bertrand to the Black 
Prince, '^is worse than a Saracen, for he holds 
commerce with the Jews.'* They acted up to theil- 
declaration—no quarter was given to Moor or Jew — 
*tkill all like sheep and oxen," was the relentless 
order, ^ unless they accept baptism.** But however 
Henry might conciliate his French allies by entering 
into their intolerant spirit to gain his throne, he yiras 
too wise to follow it when the throne was won. 
The cortes' seized every opportumty of .invading 
the privileges and increasing the burthens of the 
Jews — ^for the nobles, as in other conntries, bore 
impatiently the mortgages with which their estactes 
were encumbered, and were eager to revenge on 
their creditors the shame and inconvenience of tbeir 
embarrassments. The cortes of BUrgos raised the 
protection money of the Jews — that of Yalladolid 
attempted, to renew an act prohibiting them to prac- 
tise as physicians, suigeons, or apothecaries, as 
well as to hold high offices about the court — they 
also made bitter complaints of their usurious prac- 
tices* But the clergy beheld with still deeper sen- 
timents pi animosity so large a part of the popular 
tion disdaining liieir dominion, and refusing tnbute 
to th6 Church-— perhaps holding profitable ^nds pn 
the estates of the cathedrals and convents. Reli- 
giious zeal was still further animated by pride, ava- 
rice, and jealousy — they began to preach against 
ihem vkk fatal, if not convincing, energy. At the 
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voice of Martin^ bishop of ?Bebla,.the population 
of Seville rose, plundered the Jewish houses, and 
at len gth the whole quarter was in fliaunes. Cordova, 
Toledo, Ydlencia, and other cities, with the island 
of Majorca, followed the ' example. Plunder and 
massacre raged throughout the realm in defiance of 
the civil authority, and even of that of the king : 
the only way of escape was to submit to baptism. 
The number of these enforced converts is stated at 
200,000. The old calimmies of insulting the Host 
were spread abroad with great industry, and in all 
parts the clergy, witl| incessant activity, laboured 
to keep- up the flame. The most prominent and 
successful of these missionaries was Vincent 
Ferrier, who traversed the country, followed by 
a train of basefooted penitents, bewailing their sins 
and scourging themselves as they wen^ while the 
earth was stained with their blood.> His miracles 
and his preaching are said to have changed 35,000 
Jews to sincere Christians. The aniipope, Bene- 
dict Xni. (Peter de Luna), maintained the last re- 
treat of his authority in his native country of Arra* 
pfon. A solemn disputation was held in his presence, 
m which an apostate Jew, who had assumed the 
name of Hieionymo de Santa Fe, is reported to 
have heapbdi confusion on the discomfited Rabbins, 
who maintained the cause of Judaism. The Pope 
assisted his advocate by a summary mode of argu- 
ment— ^he issued an edict, commanding the Talmud, 
the bulwark of his antagonists, to be burned, and 
all blasphemers against Christianity to be punished. 
The Jews were declared incapable of civil offices — 
one synagogue alone was to be permitted ; and after 
some other enactments, it was ordered that all Jews 
shoul4 attend Christian sermons three times a year — 
but probably the deposal of Benedict annulled this 
law. Another apostate Jew, Paul of Burgos, took 
an active part against his persecuted brethren. 
This state of affairs lasted th]>t)ugh the greater part 
Vol. III.— B b 
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of the fifteenth century. The clergy, often se*- 
conded by the nobles, watched every opportunity 
of increasing the number of their enforced converts; 
the populace were ever ready to oJ[)ey the tocsin of 
their spiritual leaders, and to indulge, under their 
holy sanction, the desire of plunder or revenge. 
The union of the two kingdoms, in the persons of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, was the^crisis of the- fate 
both of the new Christians and o( the unconverted 
Jews. Notwithstatjiding their apparent and recorded 
triumphs, the clergy had long mistrusted their own 
success — not only in the conformists themselves 
did there appear a secret inclination to' their former 
religious usages, and but a cold and constrained 
obedience to the laws of the Church, but from gene- 
ration to generation the hereditary evil lurked in 
their veins. The new Christians, as they were 
called, formed a kind of distinct and intermediate 
class of believer's ; they attended th6 services, they 
followed the processions, they listened to the teach- 
ing of the Church, but it was too evident that their 
hearts were far awsQr, joining m the simpler servj^ce 
of the synagogue of their fathers, and in their secret 
chambers the usages of the Law were observed 
with the fond ste^th of old attachment., To dis- 
cover how widely Jewish practices still prevailed, 
nothing was neeessary but to ascend a hill on their 
Sabbath, and look down on the town or viljage 
below : scarce half the chimneys would be see^n to 
smoke ; all that did not, were evidently ^those of 
the people who still feared to profane the 'h<rfy day 
by lighting a fire. 

The clergy summoned to their assistance that 
stem and irresistible ally — the Inquisition. This 
dread tribunal had sdready^ signalized its zeal by the 
extermination of the Albigenses, and the desolation' 
of the beautiful province of Languedoc. Alphonso 
di Goyeda, prior of the Dominicans in Seville, 
ui^ed the monarchs to bless their kingdom by the 
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^!ection of a similar office, that the whole realm 
might be reduced to the unity of (he faith. Ferdi- 
lUind hesitated from worldly wisdom, Isabella from 
gentleness of heart. But the fatal bull was ob- 
tained from the Pope Sextus the Fourth, empower- 
ing the monarchs to nominate certain of the clergy, 
above forty years't)f age, to make strict inquisition 
mto all persons suspected of heretical pravity. In 
this -evil hour, a work was published by some mis- 
guided Jew, reflecting on the government of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, probably on the Christian religion. 
It. was answered by Ferdinand of Talavera, the 
queen'^ confestior, who thus acquired new influence 
uifavourable to the Jews, over the vacillating mind 
of the queen. In September, 1480, two Dominicans, 
Michael MoriUo and John de St. Martin, were 
named Inquisitors. • Even the cortes beheld with 
•reluctance — ^the very populace with terror — the esta- 
blishment of this dreadful tribunal ; and, as it were, 
, to enlist still worse passions in the cause, a third of 
the property of all condemned heretics was confis- 
cated to the use of the Holy Office ; another third 
was assigned for the expenses of the trial — the last 
third went to the crown. - The tribunal established 
its head-quarters at Seville, and assumed at once a 
lofty tone ; denouncing vengeance against all, even 
the highest nobles — ^the dukes of Medina, Sidonia, 
the marquis of Cadiz, and the count d'Arcos, into 
whose domains many of th6 new Christians had 
fled — if they should .presume to shelter offenders 
from their justice. The dreadful work began — vic- 
tims crowded the prisons. The convent was not 
suffic-ently spacious for their business, and the In- 

2ui8itors moved to the Castel de Triana, near Seville. 
lecrel denunciations were encouraged — not to de- 
nouiice was a crime worthy of death. The Inqui- 
sitors published an edict of^ grace, inviting all who 
sincerely repented of their apostacy to manifest 
their repentance ; in which case they might escape 
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tke confiBcation of their property, and receive abso- 
lution. If they'aUowed the time of grace to elapse, 
they incurred the severest penalties of the law* 
Man^f came in and surrendered, but a dreadful oath 
was extorted from them to inform against their 
more criminal brethrqnw In one .year, 380 were 
burned in Seville alone; 79 were condemned to 
perpetuad imprisonment in their loathsome dells — 
17,000 suffered lighter punishments. A spot of 
ground was set apart near this beautiful city, not 
for the innocent amusement of the people, nor even 
for their more barbarous, yet manly, bull fights, but 
as the Quemadero, the place of burning. It con- 
tained four statues, called the -four Prophets, im 
which the unha))py victims were bound. The diag^ 
nostics of this fatal disease of new Christianity 
were specified with nice mmuteness. There were 
twenty-sevea symptoms of the disorder. Among 
these (we have not space to rec;ite the whole), were 
the expectation of the Messiah — the hope of justifi . 
cation by the law of Moses-r-rev^rence for ihe>Sa|> 
bath shown by wearkig better clothes, or not lijfhting 
a fire— observing . any ysage of their forefathers 
relating to meats — ^honourinr the national fasts or 
festivals—rejoicing on the ^ast of Esther, or be« 
wailing the fall of Jerusalem on the 9.th of August-^ 
singing psalms in Hebrew without the Gloria PcUri 
— using any of the rites, not merely of circmncision, 
but those which accoippanied it — of .marriage or of 
burial — even of interring die dead in the burying 
place of their forefathers. Mariana himself, the 
Spanish historian, while he justifies the measure by. 
its success^ ventures to express the general terror 
and amazement of the whole people, that children 
were thus visited for the offences of their forefathers 
— that, contrary to the practice of all tribunals, the 
criminal was not informed of the name of hia 
accuser, nor confronted with the witnesses — thai 
death should be ti^e punishment awarded for such 
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offences-^aiid that uiform^d should be encouraged 
to lurk in every city or village, arid listen to every 
careless conversation ^-—^ a state of things, as some 
tiiought, not less grievous than slavery, or even tliaQ 
death." The ministers of confiscation and execu- 
tion spread through Spain: many of the new Chris- 
tians ded to France, to Portugal, and to Africa. 
Some, condemned for contumacy, ventured to fly to 
Rome, and to appeal to the Pope against their 
judges. The Pope himself trembled at his own 
act. He wrote to the sovereigns, <iomplaining that 
the Inquisitors exceeded their powers. It was but 
a momentaiy burst of justice and mercy. Under ' 
the pretext of securing their impartiality, the number 
of Inquiisitors was increased ; the whole body was 
placed under certain regulations ; and at length the 
Holy Office was declared permanent, and the too- 
celebrated Thomas de Torquemada placed at its - 
head. Its t>owers were extended to Arragon ; but - 
the high-spirited nobles of that kingdom did not 
submit to its laws without a' resolute contest— for 
many of those who held the highest offices were 
descended from the new Christians. The cortes 
appealed to the king and to the Pope, particularly 
against the article which tsoniiscated the property 
of the criminals— contrary, as they asserted, to the 
laws of Arragon. While their appeal was pending, 
the Inquisitors proceeded to condemn several new 
Christians. The pride of the nation took fire ; an 
extensive conspirsusy was organized ; and the Inqui 
sitor Arbues was aussassinated in the cathedral of ' 
Saragossa.^ But the effects of this daring act were 
fatal, instead of advantageous, to the new Christianff« 
The horror of the crime w^s universal. . The old 
Cnnstians shrunk from their shar&in the qonspirai!^ 
and left their confederates to bear all the odfiiii 
and the penalty of the atrocious deed. The In^. 
quisitors proceeded to exact a frightfid retribution. 
Two hundred victims perished. Many of the no- , 
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bleat families were desfraded by beholding some 
one of their members bearing the Mtn-6ent^o« as 
confessed and pardoned heretics. Though their 
chief victims were selected from those who were 
smpeoted of secret Judaism, yet the slightest taint 
of Judaism in the blood, and among the Arragonese 
nobility this was by no means rare, was suffident 
to excite the suspicion, and* if possiUe, the.ven- 
fsance of the Inquisitors. 

The imconverted Jews, however they might com-^ 
miserate these sufferings, still, no dovibt, in. their 
hours of sterner zeal, acknowledged the justice of 
the visitation which the God of their fathei^s^ had 
permitted against those. who had thus stooped to 
dissemtde the faith of ^heir forefathers. Their pu- 
siilanhnous dereliction of the. God of -Abraham had 
met with severe, though just, retribution, whUe 
those who, with more steadfast hearts, had defied 
their adversary to the utmost, now enjoyed the re^ 
ward of their bqly resolution in their comparative 
security. But thehr turn came. In. 1492 appeared 
the fatal edict, commanding aU unbaptized Jews^ to 

Sit the realm in four months ; for Ferdinand and 
ibeUa, ^having now subdued the kingdom of Gre- 
nada, had>determmed that the air of Spam shotdd ho 
longer be breathed by any one who did not profesis 
the Catholic fai^ Fortius edict, which must deso- 
late thefwrest provinces of the kingdom o^ its 
most indupMotts and thriving population, no act of 
teemA coaspiracy, no disloysd demeamour, no reloc-> 
tance to contribute to tlje puMic burthens, was 
alleged. The whole race was condemned on charges, 
some a century old, allfrtvolons'or Wickedly false — 
crucifixions of diildren at different periods, insults 
to the Host, and the fre^neirt poisoniiig of their 
patients by Jewish physicians. The Jews made an 
meffeetual effort to avert their fate. Abarbanel, a 
man of the greatest learning, the boast of the present 
race of Jews, and of unblemished reputation^ ibxew 



bknaelf at the feet of the king and queen, and offered 
in the name of his nation an immense sum to Tecruil 
the finances of tiie kingdom, exhausted by the ' 
wars of Grenada. \ 'The Inquisitors were alarmed. 
Agaiiist all feelings of humanity and justice the 
royal hearts were steeled^ but the appeal to their 
interests mi^t be more effectual, Thomas de Tor- 
quemada advanced into the royal presence, bearing 
a crucifix. "Behold,** he said, "nim whom Judas 
sold for thirty pieces of silver. Sell ye him now 
for -a higher pnce, and render an account of your 
bargain before God.** a - 

'Die sovereigns trepabled before the stem Domi- 
nican, and the Jews hsMl no alternative but baptism 
or exile. For three centuiles their fathers had 
dweH in this deli|htful country, which they had fer* 
tiliaed with their industry, enriched With their com- 
meiice, adorned with theiV learning. Yet there 
were few examples of weakness or apostacy : the 
whole race^v^riouslycalculatedat 300,000, 650,000, 
or 800,000— in a lofxy. spirit of self-devotion, (we 
envy not that miad which cannot appreciate its real 
greatness,) determined to abandon all rather than 
desert the religion of their fathers. Tjiey left the 
homes of their youth, the scenes of their early 
associations, the sacred grayes of their ancestors, 
the more recent 'tombs of their own friends and 
relatives. They left the synagogues in which they 
had so long worshipped their God; the schools 
where those wise men had taught, who had thrown 
a lustre which shone, even through the darkness 
of the age, upon the Hebrew name. They were 
allowed four months to prepare for this everlastings 
exile. The unbaptised Jew found in the kingdom 
after that period was condemned to death. The 
persecutor pould not even tnist the hostile feelings 
of his bigoted subjects to execute nis purpose ; a 
statute was thought necessary, prohibiting anr 
Christiaii from* harbouring a Jew after that perioo.. 
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They were pennitted to cairy. sw«y their moye- 
ableSy excepting^ gold and silver, ^r wnich they were 
to accept letters of change, or any merchandise not 
prohibited. Their property they ijii^ht sell ; but the 
market was soon glutted, and the cold-hearted pur- 
chasers waited till the last instantr^o wring from 
their distress the hardest terms. A contemporary 
author states, that he saw Jews give a house for an 
ass, and a vineyard for a small quantity of cloth or 
linen. Yet many of them conceided their gold and 
jewels in their clothes aad saddles ; some swallowed 
them, in hopes thus atieast to eliide the scrutiny of 
the ofiicers.- The Jews consider this calamity 
almost as dreadful as the talun^ and ruin of Jerusa- 
lem. .For whither t<> fly t and where to find a more 
hospitable shore ? incidents, which make the blood 
run cold, are related of the miseries which tftey 
suffered. Some of those from Arragon* found their 
way into Navarre; others to the seashore, where 
they set sail for Italy, or the coast of Morocco; 
others crossed the frontier into Portugal. *.< Many 
of the former were cast away, or sunk,"- says' a' 
Jewish writer, " like lead,' into the ocean." ^ On 
board the ship, y^ich was conveymg a gijeat num- 
ber to Africa, th^. plague broke out. The captain 
ascribed the infection to his circumcised passengers, 
and set them all on shore, on a desert coast, with- 
out previsions. ' They dispersed : one, a father, saw 
his Deautiful wifb perish, before his eyes — fainted 
himself with exhaustion — and" waking, beheld his 
two children dead by his side. A few made their 
way to a Hiettlement pf the Jews. Some reached 
ihe coast of Genoa, but they bore famine with them ; 
ihey lay perishing on the shore,-*— the clergy ap- 
proached with the crucifix in one hand and provi- 
sions in the other, — ^nature Was too strong for faith 
— they yielded,' and were baptized. In Rome they 
were received with the utmost inhospitality by their 
own brethren, fearful! that the increased nuxnbe» 



fiMLd bring evil on the comraiinity : even tlie pro* 
fligate heart of Alex&nder the Sixth was moved with 
indignation^he commanded the resident Jew^ to 
evacuate the .country ; they bought the revocation 
of the edict at a considerable, pric^. Those who 
reached Fez were not permitted to enter the town: 
the king, though, hy no means unfriendly, dreaded 
th^ famine they nught cause among his own sub- 
jects. Thjey were encamped on the sand, suiferiirg 
all the- miseries of hunger; living on the roots they 
dug up» oY .the grass of the field, ^ ha^^y," says our 
Jewish authority, ** if the grass had been plentiful :" 
yet, even, in this state, they religiously avoided the 
violaticm of the Sabbath by plucking the grass with 
thei!r hand^ ; they grovelled on their knees,and cropped 
it .with their teeth. Worse than all, they were ex- 
posed to the most wanton barbarities of the savage 
peof^e. An Arab violated a maiden before- }^ 
parents' fac&*-retumed and stabbed her to the heart, 
lest he. should have begotten a child, infected with 
the Jewish fiaith* AnoSier woman, unable to bear 
the sight of her pining child in his agony, struck 
him dead to the earth with a large stone. Many 
sold their children for bread;. The king of the 
country aftei^ward declared aUsttch chil<ken free. 
A pirate df Sallee allured a number of youths — one 
hundred and fifty— on board his ship, with the pro- 
mise of provisions — ^and, amid the shrieks of the 
parents on the .shore, set sad, and sold his booty in 
some distant port. Another. party were cast out, 
by a barbarous captain 'of 4 ship, naked and deso* 
late,, on the African coast: the &rst, who ascended 
a hill to survey the country, were deypjired by wild 
beasts, who came howlipg down upon the rest of 
the miserable crew. They {dunged into the sea* 
and stood shivering in the water till the wild beasts 
retreated; they then crept back tp the beach* Foi 
fiv^ days they remained in this miserable plights 
and were rescued by die humaHe activity of the 
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eaptam of ano^er vessel, who sent his boat to 
their relief. ' 

But these were the acts of savage barbarians; or 
lawless pirates. In Portugal they trusted to the 
faith of kings.. They offered to Joam 11. a large 
sum, for permission to enter his kingdom. The 
more intolerant of his advisers urged him to refuse 
all terms ; but the poverty of the king triumphed 
o^r his bigotry. They were -admitted at the price 
of eight cTUsados a bead— children at the breast 
alone excepted. The frontier was lined with toU- 
gatherers, and they were permitted to enter only 
at particular places. They^-were merely to pass 
through the (Country, and embark for Africa ; with 
the exception of artificers in brass and iron, who 
were to enter at half-price, and, if they chose, might 
temain. They brought the plague wit!i them, and 
many lay perishing by the way side. ' Eight months 
elapsed, and many still lingered in the country-^ 
either too poor to obtain a passage, or terrified by 
the tales of horrid cruelty inflicted on their brethren 
by the Moors. All these were made slaves — ^the 
youth were baptized .by force, and drafted off to 
colonize the unwholesome islapd of St. Thomas, 
The new king, Emmanuel, commenced^ his reign 
with. a hopefid act of mercy: he enfranchised the 
slaves — he seemed inclined to protect the resident 
Jews within his realgi. But he wedded the daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, and brought home a 
dowry of cruelty and intolerance. The son-in-law 
must follow the example of his parents s he deserved 
to win their favour by surpassing them even in their 
own barbarity. He named a day for all Jews to 

Suit the kingdom, and appointed certain ports for 
iieir embarkation. • Before that time he 'issued 
another secret order to seize all children under four- 
teen years of age, to tear them from the arms — ^the 
bosoms of their parents, and disperse them through 
the kingdoiti,* to be baptized, and brought up 
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Christians. The secret transpired, and, lest they 
should eonceal their children, il^as instantly put in 
execution^ Great God of Mercy, this was m the 
name of Christianity ! Frantic mothers threw their 
children into the wells and rivers,— they destroyed 
them with their own hands ; but, though sti^^d in 
the heart of the monarch, th)e voice of Nature still 
0poke in th^t of the people, however bigoted. They 
assisted the Jews to conceal thei^ children. By a 
new act of perfidy, Emmanudi suddenly revoked 
the order for their embarkation ^t two of the ports 
which had been named. Many were thh)wn back 
upon Lisbon; and the delay made th'em liable t6 the 
law. The more steadfast in their faith were shipped 
oflf as slaves, bxtt the spirits of many were broken : 
on condition that they might • receive back their 
children,, and that government would not scrutinize 
their condact too«6losely for twenty years, they 
submitted to baptism. Yet moi^t of these were 
rdserved, if possible^ for a more dreadful fate. ^ 
A.bout ten years after, some of them were" detected- 
celebrating the Passover ; this inflamed the popular 
resentment against them. In this state of the public 
mind, it happened that a mqnk was displaying a 
crucifix to the eyes of the wondering people, through 
a narrow aperture in which a liglrt streamed — ^the 
light, he declared, of the mamfesl Deity. While 
the devout multitude were listening in blind devo- 
aon, one man alone was seen to suitle ; he had, in 
fact, discovered. a lamp behind the mysterious cru- 
cifix. In a rash moment, he dropped the incautious 
expression, that if God would manifest "himself by 
water (the y^ar had been unusually dry and sultry) 
rather than py fire, it would be for'the public advan- 
tage. The scandalized multitude recognised in the 
infidel speaker a new Christian. They rushed upon 
him, dragged him by the hair into the market-place, 
and there murdered him. His brother stood wailifig 
over the body — ^he instantly shared his fate. From 
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etery quarter the Dommieaiui rushed forth with cru- 
cifixes in their hiuSs, crying out, ** Revenge, re* 
venge ! down with the heretics ; root them out ; ex- 
terminate them.**, A Jewish authority asserts, that 
they offered to every one- who should murder a Jew, 
that his sufferings. in purgatory should be limited to 
a hundred da3rs. The houses of the converts were 
assailed; nlen, women, and children involved in a 
promiscuous massacre— even those wtio :fled into 
the churches, embraced the sacred relics, or clung 
to the crucifixes, were dra^^^ed forth and burned. 
The king was absent : on his return he put on great 
indignation. The ringleaders of the riot were pun- 
ished ; and the new Cmistians, who escapejl, became, 
for the future more cautiouff. Yet in the peninsula, 
Judaism still lurked in the depth of many hearts, 
inaccessible even to the searching scrutiny of the 
Inquisition. Secret Jews are said to have obtained 
^the highest offices of the staite, and even of the 
Church: to have worn the cowl of the monk, and 
even to nav^ sat on the tribunal of the Inquisition. 
The celebrated Jewish physician, Orobio, stated that 
he had personal knowledge of many of his brethren 
who thus eluded the keen eye.Qf the blood-hounds 
of the Holy Office. How deep a wound was in- 
flicted on the national prosperity by>this act of '* the 
most Christian sbyereign^ cannot easily be calcu- 
l^ed; but it may be reckoned among the n^iost 
effective causes of the decline of Spanish greatness. 
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BOOK XXVIL 

FALSE MESSIAHS. 
tUiSevi—Prank, 

Proscribed in so many kingdoms of Europe, the 
Jews again found shelter under the protection of the 
crescent. In the north of Afriisa, the communities 
which had long existed were considerably increased. 
Jews of each sect/ Karaites as well as TalmudistSi 
tre found in every part of this region; in many 
countries they, derive, as might naturdly ^ sup- 
jJbsed, a tingfe from the manners of the people 
with wliom they, dwell ;^ and among these hordes 
of fierce pirates and saVage Moors, their cha- 
racter and habit's are impregnated with the fero- 
city of the region. In Egypt- their race has never 
been exterminated ; they once suffered a persecution 
unjier Hakim, > (A. C. 1020,)" which might . remind 
them of.' the terrors of former days, but they seem 
afterward to have dwelt in peace: Mafftionides was 
the physician of S.aladin. *But\he Ottoman empire, 
particularly its European dominions, was the great 
final retreat of those who fled from Spain. 50,000 
are estimated to have been admitted into that 
country, where the haughty Turk condescends to 
look down on them with far less contempt than on 
the trampled Greeks.' The Greeks are Yeshir, 
slaveSj-^tKey hold their lives on sufferance; the 
Jews, Monsaphir or visiters. They settled in Con- 
stantinople and in the commercial towns of the Le- 
vant, particularly Salonichi. Here the Rabbinical 
dominion was re-established in aU its authority; 
schools were Opened; the Semicha, or ordination* 

Vol. III.— C c 
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Was re-enacted; and R. Berab entertained some 
hopes of re-establishing the Patriarchate of Tiberias* 
The Osmanlis beheld with stately indifiilrence this 
busy people, on one hand, oiganisdng their dispersed 
communities, strengiheniog their spiritual govern^ 
ment, and labouriiPg in the pursuit of that vain 
knowledge, which, being beyond the circle of the 
Koran, is abomination and folly to the true belie ver^ 
even establishing that mysteriousiengine, the print- 
ing press ; on the other, appropriating to themselves, 
with diligent industry and successful enterprise, the 
whole trade of the Levant. Their success in .this 
important branch of commerce reacted upon the 
wealth and prosperity of their- correspondents, their 
~ brethren in Italy. As jsarly as 1400, the jealous re- 
public of Venice had permitted a bank to be opened 
in their city by two Jews. Ii;i almost every town in 
Italy they pursued their steady course of traffic. 
They were established in» Verona, Glenoa, Pisa, Par- 
ma, Mantua, Paviaf Padua, Sienna, Bassano, Faenza, 
Florence, Cremona, Aquila, Ancona, Leghorn,* be- 
sides their head-quarters at Rome. Their chief 
trade, however, was money-lending; iiv which, at 
least with the lower classes, they seem to have held 
a successful contest against their old* rivals, the 
Lombard bankers.' An amiahle enthusiast, Bernar- 
dino of Feltre, moved to see the whole people groan , 
ing under their extortions, endeavoured to preach a 
crusade, not against their religion, but c^ainst their 
usury; though the effect was; in many places, to 
raise the pOpBl.ace against the Jews* He attempted 
to enforce the doctrines of bis sermons by active 
measures of benevolence — ^the establishment of banks 
on a more moderate rate of interest for the accom- 
modation of the poor, called Mounts of Piety — Monti 
di Pieta. He met with great success in many 
towns; in Mantua, Monselice, Montefiore^ Rimini^ 

^ At a later period (under the Medici) 'it became a proverb In Leg 
feon, tiiat a man ulglit m well atrlke Uie'inuui duke m a Jew. 
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and Brescia: in Padaa he forcedjthe Jews to close 
their banks, from whence they had drawn an enor- 
mous profit. But the people were either so deeply 
implicated with their usurious masters, so much the 
slaves of habit, or So much repressed by the honest 
shame of -poverty, as to prefer secret though more 
disadyantaj^eous dealings with the Jews, to the pid>- 
licity required in these new* banks. The scheme 
languished, and in many j^ aces speedily expired. 

The conduct .of the Popes varied, as bigotry, 
policy,' or humanity predominated in the character 
of the pontiff. In 1443, l^ugeuius the Fourth de- 
prived them of one of their most valuable privileges, 
and endeavoured to interrupt their amicable relations 
with the Christians ; * they were prohibited front 
eating and drinking together : Jews were excluded 
from almost every profession, were forced to wear 
a badge, to pay tithes ; and Christians were forbidden 
to bequeath legacies to Jews. The. succeeding 
Popes were more wise or more humane. - In Naples, 
the celebrated' Abarbanel became the confidential 
adviser of Ferdinand the Bastard and Alphonso the 
Second; they experienced a reverse, and were ex- 
pelled from that 6ity* by Charles the Fifth. The 
stem and haughty Pope^JPaul the Fourth, renewed 
the hostile edicts; he erideavoiu^d to embarrass 
their traffic, by regulations which prohibited them 
from disposing of' their pledges under eighteen 
months; deprived them of the trade in com and in 
every othfirnecessary of life, but left them the pri- 
vilege of dealing in old clothes. Paul first shut 
them up in their Ghetto, a confibaed quarter of the 
city, out of which they were prohibited from ap- 
pearing after sunset. Pius the Fourth relaxed the 
severity of his predecessor. lie 'enlarged the 
Ghetto, and removed the restrictions on their com* 
mer6e, Piils the Fifth expelled them froni every 
city in the papal territory, except Rome and Ancpna; 
be endured them in those cities with the avb.wed 
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design of presenring thm commeTce with the Sast* 
Gregoiy the' Thirteenth punu^ the same course; 
a bull was read, and suspended at the gate of the 
Jews' quarter, prohibiting the reading of the Talmud, 
blasphemies against <!lh?ist, or ridicule against the 
ceremonies of the Church. -All Jews, above twelve 
years old, were bound to appear a^ th^ regular ser-v 
mons delivered for their conversion ; Where, it (Joes 
not seem, notwithstanding the authority of the Pope, 
and the eloquence of the 'Cardinals^ that their be- 
haviour was viery edifying* At length the bold and 
statesman-like Sextus the Fifth annulled at ^nce all 
Xhe persecuting or vexatious regulations of his pre- 
decessors, opened the gates of every city in the .ec« 
clesiasti<5al dominions to these enterprising traders, 
secured and enlarged their privileges, proclaimed 
toleration of ^heir religion, subjected them to the 
ordiiiary tribunals^ ajoid enforced a general and equal 
taxation. •'" 

The great events of this period-7-the invention 
and rapid progress of printing, and the Reformation 
*— eould not but have some effect oil the condition 
of the Jews* This people were by no means, slow. 
to avail themselves of the advantages offered to 
learning, by the general use o£ printing. From theix 
presses at Venice, in Turkey, and in other quarters, 
splendid si»ecimens of typogr^hy w^re sent forth, 
and th& respect of the learned world was insensibly 
increased by the facilities ^us a^orded for the 
Knowledge of. the ^Scriptures* in the original lan- 
guage, and the bold opening of all the mysteries of 
Rabbinical wisdom to those who had sufficient in- 
quisitivene^s.and industry to enter on that wide and 
unknown ^eld pf jstudy* A strong effort was made 
by struggling bigotry ib suppress* ajl these works, 
which a pusillanimpus faith knew to be hostile, and 
therefore^ considered dangerous, to the Christian 
religion. -One Pfeffercorn earnestly persuaded the 
emperor Maximilian to order the entire 'destruction 
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of all books printed by the Jews. The celebcated 
Capnio, or Reuchlin (such arp the names by which 
he IS beat Xnowh), interfered ; he abandoned cer^ 
tain books, which contained offensive blasphenxies 
a^inst the Jledeemer, the Nizzaohon, and the Tol- 
doth Jesu, to the zeal of his antag^onist ; but pleaded, 
and not without success, the cause of the sounder 
and more useful parts of Jewish learning. 

The iteformation aifeeted the people of Israel 
rather in its remote than in its immediate conse- 
quences. It found the i^ws spread in great num- 
bers, in Germany and Poland. They weI^ still liable 
to the {arbitrary caprice of the petty sovereigns -or 
free cities* of the empire ; .bijt we Kaye no space to 
enlarge on ^he oppressujins of the landgrave of 
Thuhngia'; the popular commotions in Nuremberg^ 
Frankfort, and Worms; the expulsion o/ the .Jews 
from the mark of Brandenburgh. included from 
one city or state, they found refuge in. another, till 
the storm blew over; wherever they had an oppor- 
tunity, though' usuajily more addicted to money-lend- 
ing, and tl^* sale of gold trinkets and jewelry, 
they opened larger branches ,of traffic t in Poland 
they seem early to have ejitered into the great com 
trade of that kingdom* . 

The tone in which Luther spoke of the Jews 
varied, as on many, other points not' immediately 
connected with his main object, according to the 
period of ^is life, and the light in which he viewed 
th& race. As sordid usun^rs he detested them, and 
at first he. seems to. have approved or violent means 
of conversion ; Ibut at a later period he spoke of 
them with humane consideration rather than anger, 
and reprobated alt means of attempting their con- 
version, except those of gentleness and Christian 
love. It was partly by affording new andmojre 

* Jn mtOaj ctties the resident! were subject to an oflpresilve tax ; and 
all foreign Jew^. were liable to a toll on entering the gates. These mil- 
uMfial regttlathnifl va not yei, we baUeve, aatirely abrogated. 

Cc 
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dangerous eheiiiie« to the power of the Churchy that 
the Reformation ameliorated the condition of the 
Jews: they were forgotten or ovei^lool^ed in tfaa 
momentous conflict ; bat td a mucli greater extent, 
by the wise maxims of toleration, which, though 
not the immedybftte, wete not less the legitimate, fruits 
of this great revolution ]jx the European world. 
The bitterness of religious hatred was gradually 
assuaged ; activ^ animCHsitv settled down into quiet 
aversion'; the popular feeling 'became contempt of 
the sordid meanness of the Jewish character, jus- 
tified perhaps by fhe filthy habits,'the .l3ase frauds, 
and the miserable chicanery of ma^y of the lower 
orders, who, alone came |n contact with the mass of 
the people,' rather than revengeful antipathy towards 
the descendants of those who crucified tlie Re- 
deemer, and who; by their obstinate u»bSeliet^ in- 
herited the guilt of their fbremhers. 

During the thirty years' war; the Jews assisted 
with great valour in the defence of Prague, ai\d 
obtained the protection and favomr'of the grateful 
emperor. Before this, the Reformation had been 
the remote cause^of another important benefit — the 
opening of the 'free cities of Holland, where a great 
number of Portuguese Jew&- settled, and vied in re- 
gularity, enterprise, and^wealth with the commercial 
citizens of Uiat 'flouri8l)ing republic. The Jews of 
Amsterdam and other'cities iK>re a high rank for in- 
telligence and ptitictuality'in businesei. 

From Holland they long looked for some favour- 
able opportunity which might open the exchange, 
the marts, andthi^ havens of England to th^r ad- 
venturous traffic. But the ifem law'of Edward I. 
was still in force, and though, no doubty often eluded; 
the religious^ feeling of the country*, as Well as tho 
interests of the trading part of the community, 
would have risen in arms at a proposition for its re- 
peal It was not till the Protectorate of Ci'om'weU, 
' lat the Jews made an open attempt to obtain a legu 
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re-establisliment in •th^ realm. The 8treng[th of 
ancient prejudice co-openutin^^th the aversion of 
ft larg^ part of the nation towards the TOvemment, 
gave Tise to the most absurd rumours of their secret 
proposals to the Protector. It was bruited abroad, 
and widely believed^ that they had offered 500,000 
poimds 9n condition of obtaining St. Paul's phurch 
for their synagogucj and ^e Bodleian library to 
begin business with ; H^ny Martin and'Hugh Peters 
were^ designated as the proCape or fanatic ad^iserv 
of this strange bargain. Another ec^ually ridiculous 
story was propagated- of certain Asiatic Jews, who 
sent a deputation to inquire whether Cromwell was 
aiot the Messiah, tod went to Huntingdon with the 
o&ttensible design of buying the Hebrew books be* 
longing to the University of 'Cambridge, 'but. with 
the reed o'bject of searching the Protector's pedigree 
to find whether h^ could claim Jewish desoent^ The 
plain fact was this^-a physfcian of great leaning 
and estimation among the Je\jr8, Manasseh Heii Is* 
rael, presented a petiticm to the. Protector for the re- 
admission of his countrymen to the resdm.' 'Die 
address was drawir with eloquence and skillr— it 
commenced, by recognising the hand of €lod in.tlM 
appointment of Oronvwell to the throne, it dexte- 
rously insinuated the instability of all -governments 
unfavourable to* the Jews, and it asserted the general 
joy with whiel^ the* ambassadors of the republic 
*had been received In the synagogues of, the Jews* 
Manasseh Bien Israel iiksued a second address to the 
commonwealth of England.- It complimented the 
general humanity of the nation, stated his sole ob- 
ject to be the establishment of a synagogue in the 
Kiiigdom, it* adrcAtly endeavoured to interest the re- 
ligious enthusiasm of the nation on his side, by de- 
elaring his conviction, that 'the restoration of 
Israel, and of course Uie Last Day, was at hand ; ii 
did not neglect the temporal advantages of the 
worldly, the profits to be derived from their tn^e 
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and concluded with expressing* his sincere attadi* 
ment to a commonwesdthy abounding in so many 
men of piety and learning. Whether 'moved by one 
or all these reasons, Cromwell summoned an assem- 
bly of two lawyers, i^even citizeils of London, and 
fourteen divines, to debate the V^uestion, first, whe- 
ther it was lawful to* admit the Jewi^ ; secon^y^ if 
lawful, on what terms it ^as expedient to admit 
them. The lawyersidecided at once on the legality ; 
the citiisens were divided; but Ihe contest amone the 
divines was so long and bo inconclusive, that Oliver 
grew weary, and the question was adjourned to a 
more favourable opportunity. It is. a curious fa6t 
of the times, that bo far were some of the'republican 
Writers from hostility to the Jews, that tiarrington, 
in his Oceana, gravely proposes disburthenipg^ the 
Kingdom of the wi^ght of Iri^h affairs, by selling the 
island to the Jews. The ne0es|f4ies of Charles II. 
And his courtiers' quietly accomplished that changp^ 
which ^rom well ^ had not dared openly to venture. 
The convenient Jews stole insensibly into the king- 
dom, where they have ever since maintained their 
footing, and pro^hly conthl^uted .their fkir proper* 
tion to the national wealth. 

We have not thought it expedient to interrupt the 
course of our history with the account of every ad- 
venturer who,f|*om time .to tirbe, assumed the name 
of the Messiah. It is probable that^ the constant 
appearance of. these successive impostors tended, 
nevertheless, 'to keep alive the ardent belief of the 
nation m this great, and consolatory. article Qf their 
creed. The disappointment in each jparticular case 
might break the spirit and confound the faithi pf the 
immediate followers of the pretender, but it kept 
the whole nation incessantly on the watch. The 
Messiah wa^ ever present to the thoughts and to the 
visions of the Jews: their prosperity seemed the 
harbinger of his coming ; their darkest calamities 
gathesed around them <my to display, with the force 
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of atsonger coptrast, the mercy of their God and the 
^lory of their Redeemer/ In vain the Rabbinicsd 
interdict repressed the d^^erous curiosity, which, 
still baffled, would still penetrate the secrets of fu- 
turity. ** CurseJ is he who calculates the time of 
the Messiah^s comii|g^,"vwas constancy repeated in 
the synago^e, but as . cotistantly disregarded. 
T)iat chord m the national feeling was, never struck, 
but it seemed to vibra^ through the whole com- 
mui^ity. A. long list of false Messiahs, might be 
produced— in France^ ia Fez, in Persia, in Moravia ; 
out their career was so s)ior(, and their, adventures 
so inseparably moulded up With fictioQ, that we have 
passed 'them by. ' But there was one who appeared 
In more enlightened days, in the middle of the' seven- 
teenth century, who demands' a more extended -no* 
tice. This man formed a considerable sect, which, 
notwithstanding that the conduct of its founder 
might, it would have seemed, have disabused the 
most blind and frantic enthusiasm — ^long existed and 
still continue]^ to exist* 

In the year 16^5, a certain Samuel Brett pub* 
iished a Narrative^ of a great Meeting of Jewish 
Rabbins in the plain of Ageda, about thirty miles 
from Buda, in Hungary, to dijsciiss their long-baffl^ 
hopes of the Messiah,'and to consider the prophetic 
passages applied by Christian writers to their Re- 
deemer. The author declared himself an eye-wit- 
ness of the pomp of this exfraprdinUry general as- 
sembly, whet« 300 Rabbins pitched t^eir tents, and 
gravely, dlebated, for seven days, this soleinn ques- 
tion. But the authority of Samuel Brett is far from 
exceptionable. The Jews, particidariy Manasseh 
heh Israel, disclaim the whole transaction as a 
groundless fiction. Many circumstances of the nar- 
rative — the setting Pharisees and Sadducees in array 
against each other, and the manifest design of the, 
whole to throw odium on the Church of Rome—*' 
concur 'in inducing us entirely to reject the story. 
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But a few jears after the date of this re^ dr flcti 
tibus event, m 1666^- the whole Jewish world, coex 
tensive almost with the globe itself, was raised to the 
highest degree of excitement by the intelligence of 
the appearance and rapid process ef a youth, who 
had appeared in Smyrna, and assumed the name and 
authority of the Messiah* Sabbathai Sevi was the 
younger son of Mordechai Sevi, who first followed 
the mean trade of a poulterer at Smyrna, afterward 
became broker to some English merchants* He was 
bom in A. C. 1635. Sabbathai was sent to school, 
where he made such, rapid progress in the Qabala, 
that in his eighteenthly ear he was appointed a Hachim 
or Rabbi : ho. even then had m&ny followers among 
the youth, and indeed among the elders of the place, 
with wliom he practised rigid fasts, and bathed per- 
petually in the sea. At twenty years jbld he married 
a woman of great befauty and rank among his peo- 
ple, but declined all conjugal connexion with her. 
'Hie fsCther cited Jiim for this hefelect .of his duty : 
he was forced to give a bill df divorce. A second 
time he married ; and a second time, on the same 
]^lea, the marriage was dissolved. Sabbathai an- 
nounced that " the voice from heaven" assured him 
that neither of these were the meet and aippointed 
partners of his life, tlis partisans asserted that he 
was actuated by a holy desire of triumphing over 
human passion ; his enemies' gave a different turn 
to the affair: still his fame incre^ed. ^He some- 
times fasted from Sabbath to Sabbath, and bathed 
till his life was endangered : yet his beauty, which 
was exquisite, seemed daily to increase.' His wholo 
body was said id breathe a delicious odour, which 
the physician of the family, suspepting to be per- 
funle, declared, on examination, to be a natural 0x- 
halation from the skin. He now began to preach 
and announce himself openly as the Son of Davids 
and had the boldness to utter, in proof of his divine 
mission, the inefifable name, Jehovah. The'ofifended 
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Rabbins, horror-struck at this Rouble crime^ declared 
him ^yorthy of deaths and denounced him before the 
Turkish tribunal. Sabbathai took refuge in Thes* 
salonica. There the Rabbins again rose against 
him> <He fled to Empi : thence to Jerusalem. Ar 
he passed by Gaza, he made an iitiportant proselyte, 
naiped Nathan JBenjamin, who, admitted trembling 
to his presenc^^ declared, by the great Almighty and 
dreadful Gfod^ that' he had seen the Lord in his 
cherub-borne chariot, as Ezekiel of old, with the ten 
Sephiroth, murmuring . around h(m like the waves 
of the se^ : a voice .came fbrth-^* Your Redeemer 
is cpme ; his nam6 is Sabbathai Sevi ; he shall go 
forth en a rrdghty one, vnAarrwd wi4h wrath as a war*^ 
rior; he shall cry>, he shall roar, he shall prjsroail against 
his eruemissJ** In Jerusalem Sabbathai preached and 
proclaimed himself the Messiah with such suecesSy 
that the Rabl>ins trembled before liim; and the 
£llias of the new sect, Nathan of Gaz^, had the au* 
dalcity to issue an address to the brethren .of Israel^ 
in which he declared that b&fore long the Messiah 
would reveal himself, a^d seize the crown from the 
head of the sultan, who would follow him like a 
slave. After residing thirteen years in Jerusalemi 
Sabbathai made a second expedition to Egypt, where 
he married again, by the account of his enemies, a 
Wt)man of ligiit character — ^by that of his partisaQS* 
a maiden designated as his bride by thi^ most sur- 
prising miracles. ' She was the daughterof a Polish 
Jew, made captive by some marau(hng Muscovites. 
At eighteen years of age she was suddenly seized 
from her bed by the ghost of her dead father, set 
down dn a burying place of the Jews, wHere she 
was found-^told her story, and declared that she 
was the appointed bride of the Messiah. She was 
sent to her brbther in Amsterdam ; thenqe to Egyp%» 
After passing three years more in Jerusalem, Sabb> 

*]MiBhxUi.l3. 
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, thai went openly into the synagogfae* and proclaimed 
himself the Messiah. A violent commotion took 
place ; the Rabbins lannched their interdict against 
him: he fled to Iris native place, ■ Smjmia. There 
the ban pnrsned him ; but the people received him 
with rapture* One Anakia,'a Jew of high rank, de- 
nounced him on the Exchange as an impostor. The 
unbeliever returned to his home, fell from his chair, 
and died : this singular accident was at once recog« 
nised as from the hand <|f God. The Rabbins feared 
to pursue their interdict^ Sabbathai assumed a royal 
pomp ; a banner" was b6rme* ^before him with the 
words " The right hand of the. Lord is uplifted.'* 
Hei divided among his partisans the* kingdoms' of 
the earth : he named his two brothers kines of 
Judah and Israel ; he himself took' the title of king 
of the kiti^ of; the earth. One man of high rank 
nearly lost his life for opposing the prevailing delu- 
sioA. The head Qf the Rabbins was degraded : the 
vice-president .openly espoused the party. 

The fam'e of Sabbathai spread throughout the 
world. In Poland, In Germany^ in Hamburgh, 
and Amsterdam/the course of business was inter- 
rupted on the 'Exchange, by the ffravest Jews 
breaking off to discuss this wonderfiil transaction. 
Erom Aipsterdam inquiries were sent to ' their 
commercial agents in the Jjcvant; they received 
the brief and emphatic answer, "'Tis he and no 
other." «In the mean'time^ rich presents were 
{)oured into the court of Sabbathu^ and embas'^ 
sies were. 9ent from the' different communities 
of the Jews: some of these weire detained three 
or four weeks before they codld obtain an audi- 
ence. His picture was surmounted by a crown of 
gold; the tvirenty-iirst Psalm was sung before him^ 
and a public prayer offered in the S3magogue, 
in which he was acknowledged as the Messiah. 
In all parts, as if to accomplish the memorable 
words of Joel, prophets and prophetesses appeared 
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^-^men and women, youtha and maidens, in Samaria^ 
Adrianople^ Thessalohica, Constantinople, and in 
other iplaces, fell to the earth, or went raving about 
in prophetic raptures, exclaiming, it -was said, in 
Hebrew, of. which "before they, knew not a word, 
'* Sahbathai Sevi 4s the true Messiah of the race of 
David, to him the crown and .the kingdom are 
given.'* Evfen'the daugnters of his bitterest op- 
ponent, R. Pechina, were seized, as Sabbathai had 
predicted, with the same phrensy, and -burst out in 
rapturous acknowledgment of the Messiah in the 
Hebrew language, which they had nev^r learned. One 
wealthy Israelite, of Constantinople, more cautious 
than the rest^ apprehiending that this phrensy would 
bring some dreadful persecution against the Jews, 
went to the grand vizier,'and requested a certificate 
that he had never been a believer in the Messiahs 
This reached the ears of the partisans of Sabbathai.; 
they accused Itheir crafty opponent of treasonable 
designs against the Turks, -brought forward false 
witnesses,, and the over-cautious unbeliever was 
sentenced to the ^Ueys. Amon^the Persian Jews 
the excitement was so great, that the husbandm.ep 
refused to labour in -the fields. The governor! a 
man, it should seem, of unusual mildness, remon- 
strated with them for thus abandoning their work, 
instead of endeavouring to pay their tribtite. ** Sir,'^ 
they answered, with one voice, "we shall pay no 
more tribute, our Deliverer iis come." The governor 
bound them in an obligation, to which they readily 
acceded, to pay 200 tomans, if the Messiah did no^ 
appeal* within three months. But Sabbathai tiad 
now advanced too far to recede*-his partisans were 
clamorous' for his passing over to Constantinople, to 
confront the grand seignior. He arrived, escorted 
by a vast number of his friends^, ^d was received 
wi.th4he loudest acclamations by the JeWs of Con- 
stantinople. The sultan was absent ; he demanded 
an audience of the grand vizier.- The vizier delayed 
Vol. in.— D d 
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ill he had received instructioiif iirom his master. 
fhe sultan Bent orders that Sabbathai should be 
ieized and kept in safe custody. The grand vizier 
iespatched an aga and some Janissaries to the dwell* 
iug of Sabbathai ; but the siq)erkitious aga was so 
iverawed by the appearance of Sabbathai) '' briirht,'* 
he said, f^ as an angel,*' that he returned tremBling 
and cenfounded to his master. Anothef^ aga was 
tent, and returned in the same manner. Sabba^ai, 
however, surrendered himself of ibis own aecord; 
he was committed to the castle of Sestos, as a sort 
df honourable- prison, where his partisans had free 
access to him. From thence he issued a manifesto 
suspend! ! g the fast veligiously kept on the 9th of 
August, on account/>f the xlestruction of Jerusalem^ 
and ordered the day toi)e celebrated with the utmost 
festivity, as the birthday of the Messiah, Sabbathai 
Sevi. Iix Sestos he admitted a deputation from Po- 
laqid into his presence, whom he astonished with 
his profound knowledge and ready application of 
the Cabala. But there wai^ ih Constantinople one 
stubborn unbeliever, named Nehemiah, who for three 
days resisted ail the arguments of the Messiah, and 
at the end, openly proclaimed him an impostor. 
The partisaps of Sabbathai rose in the utmost fury ^ 
and, when Sabbathai threatened his opponent with 
death, rushed forward to put his mandate in exe- 
cution. The Rabbi burst out of the chamber, and 
0ed, pursued by the adherents of Sabbathai — escape 
was hopeless, when he suddeolj^ seized a turban 
from the head of a Turk, placed it on his own, and 
cried aloud, '^ lam a Moslem^'^-the Turks instantly, 
took him under .their protection; and he was sent to 
Adrianople to the su)tan, who Summoned Sabbathai 
to his presence. ' Sabbathai «tood before the.grand 
seignior ; he was ignorant of Turkish, and a Jewish 
renegade was appointed as interpreter. But the 
man, before whom the awe-struck agas had trem- 
bled, now before the majesty of the sultan, in hb 
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turn, totally lost, his preaeacc of mind ; Mrben tliA 
suuan demanded whether he was the Messiah, ne 
ttood in trembling silence, and made no answer* 
He had some reason for his apprehensions, for the 
sultan made him the following truly Turkish pro- 
posal >—'' That he should shoot three poisoned 
arrows at th^ Messiah : if he proved invulnerable^ 
he would himself own his title. If he refused to 
submit to-this ordeal, he' had his choice, to be put to 
death, or to embrace Mahometanism/' The mter-. 
preter ur^ed him to accept the latter alternative :»- 
Sabbathai did not hesitate loi)g, he seiz^d a turban 
froni a page, and uttered the irrevocable words, " I 
am a Mussulman.** llie grand seignior, instead x)f 
dismissing him with oontempt, Qrdered himapelisso 
of honour, named him Aga Mahomet Effendi ; and 
gave him the title of capidgi basha. Consternation 
at this strange iiiteUigence spread through the fol« 
lowers of Sabbathai; prophets and prophetesses 
were silent, but Sabbathai was daunted only by the 
death-denouncing countenance of the sultan. He 
issued an address to his brethren in - Israel. -^ I 
Mahomet, capidgi basha, make it known unto yoa, 
that God 'hath changed me from an Israelite to an 
Ismaelite. He spake, and it was done ; he ordered^ 
and it was fulfilled. Given in the ninth day of my 
Yenewal according tohis holy will.'* He most in« 
geniously extracted prophetic intimations or hj« 
change both from tradition and Scripture. Ih ths 
book balled Pirke ElieSer it was- written, ^ th^t ths 
Messiah must remaiii scHne time among the unbe- 
tievers.** From the Scripture the e^mple of Mosga 
was alleged, whp f^ dwelt among the Ethiopians ;'' 
and the text of Isaiah, ^ he was numbered amontf 
the transgressors." For' some time, he maintained 
his double character with great success, honoursi 
ny the Moislemites as a true believer, by the Jewn 
is theit Messiah. Many of the latter followed his 
•zample.and embraced Islamism. > St; Croix had 
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trequently heard him preach in the 83niagogue, and 
with 80 much success, that scarcely a day passed 
but Jews seized the turbans from the heads of the 
Turks, and declared themselveff Mussulmeh/ His 
Polish wife died ; he a^in married the daughter of 
a learned man, who was excommu|iicated, on account 
of the unlawful conhexion* by the Rabbins. She 
also embraced Islamism. At length the Rabbins, 
dreading the total extinction of Judaisin, succeeded 
in gaining the ear 'Of the sultan. The Messiah was 
seized, and confined in<a castle near Belgrade, where 
.he died of a colic in the ye^ 1^76, in the fifty-firat 
year of his age. 

It might have been' expected that his sect, if it 
survived his apostacy, at least would have expired 
with his- death ; but there is no calculating the ob- 
. stihacy of human credulity : hiis followers gave out 
that he was transported to heaven like Enoch and 
Elijah ; and notwithstanding the constant and active 
oppositu>n of the Jewish priesthood, the sect spread 
in all .quarters. . His forerunner, Nathan of Gaza, 
had abandoned his cause on his embracing Islamism, 
and prophesied against him in Italy and Corfu. But 
it is the most extraordinary fact of all, that Nehe- 
miabi hiii most vehement opponent, recanted his 
enforced Islamism, and, after all, embraced Sabba- 
thaism. A prophet of Smyrna j^roclaimed, that the 
Messiah would reappear m 111^ years. But the 
doctrine of Miehael Cardoso, which spread rapidly 
from Fez to Tripoli, and even to Egypt, was the. 
most extravagant— the Son of David, he said, woidd 
not appear tiU all Israel weite either holy or wicked 
T-as the iatter was far the easierprocess, he recom- 
mended all true Israelites, to accele];ate the coming 
of the Messiah, by apostatizing to Mahometanism 
—numbers with pious zeal complied with this advice. 
Sabbathaism still exists as a sect of Judaism; 
though, probably, among moi^t of its bellevera, 
lather supported by that corporate spurit which holds 
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Ike followers, of a poUtieal or religions ' ftetiiA 
together, than by any distinct and definite artietos 
of belief. 

But in the middle pf the last century, an extraor* 
dinary adventurer, named Frank, organized a sect 
out of the wrecks of the Sabbathaic party; it as* 
sumed the name of Zoharites, and its .founder asto- 
nished the whole of Germany, by living in a style of 
oriental magnificence, encircled by a retinue of ob- 
sequious adherents, while no one knew, or knows 
to this day, the source of the vast wealth with 
which the state of the map was maintained during 
his life, and his sumptuous funeral conducted after 
his deathv The new Creed leaned towards Chris- 
tianity, rather than Islainism. It rejected ihe Tal- 
mud, but insisted on a hidden sense in the Scrip- 
tures. . It admitted the Trinity'and the incarnation 
of the Deity, but preserved an artful ambiguity as 
to the person in whom the Deity was incarnate^ 
whether Jesus Christ or Sabbathai Sevi. • As, how- 
ever, the great head of this sect, Frank, afterward 
openly embraced Christianity, and attended mass, 
he scarcely belongs to our History : suffice it to say, 
that this adventurer lived in Vienna, in Bnme, and 
^ Offenbach, with a retinue of several hundred 
beautiful Jewish youth of both sexes ; carts con- 
taining treasure were reported to be perpetually 
brought in td him, chiefly from Poland-^he went 
out daily in great state 'to perform his devotions in 
the open ^eld — he rode in a chariot drawn by noble 
horses, ten or twelve hulans in red and green uni- 
fonuy glittering with gold, rode by his side, with 
pikes in their hands, and crests in their caps, of 
eagles, or stags, or the sun and moon. Water was 
always carefully poured over the place where he 
had paid his devotions. He proceeded in the same 
pomp to church, where his behaviour was peculiar, 
Dut grave and solemn. His followers believed him 
immortal, but in 1791 he died; his burial was as 
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splendid as bis mode of living':^00 persons fol- 
lowed him to the grave. But with his body the 
secret of his wealth was interred; his family sank 
into a state of Want^— and almost beggary. In vain 
they appealed to theeredulityi to the dharityv of 
their brethren; they fell into insignificance, and 
were obliged to submit to the ordinary labours of 
mortal life. 
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MODEBH JUDA^M. 

Ckankge in tkerdeUvlStaU of Ike Jew* to the Rett of Mankindr'Jew 
iHPoU»d^In<^ermanif-^Frederiek4iU Qreati—Jfeturalitation^iU 
tn Em4[ia!nA—ToLleration Edict of Jbeeph II.— Jew* of Franee—Po' 
tition io Lout* XVI. — IU9otution--^BM»napario-'More recent Acta 
for the AmtUorotion of the civil StaU of the Jewt—Oeniral E*tir 
maU of the JitmAer of Jewi m Jlfrie^ Jleia, Eurifpot America— 
Conclueion. 

We have followed the sect of Sabbathai and hia 
followers to the close of the eighteenth century; 
we must retra(^e our steps, and terminate our labours 
by a rapid sketch of the more important events 
which influenced the condition of the Jews in the 
different countries of the world, during that period, 
down to our own days. The lapse of centuries, 
and the slow improvement in almost the whole state 
of society, had made a material alteration in the 
relative position of the Jews towards the rest of 
mankind. They were still, many of them, Wealthy ; 
but theif wealth no longeY bore so invidious and 
dangerous a proportion to that of the community at 
large, as to tem^ unprincipled kings, or a l^urthened 
people, to fill their exchequer, or revenue themselves 
for a long arrear of usurious exaction; oy the spolia- 
tion of this unprotected race. A milder spirit of 
Christian forbearance with some, of religious in- 
difference with others, allayed the fierce spirit of 
animosity, which now, instead of bursting forth at 
every opportunity, was slowly and with difficulty 
excited and forced to a Violent explosion. Still, in 
the midst of society, the Jews dwelt apart, excluded 
by ancient laws from most of the civil offices, by 
general prejudice and by their own tadit consent 
Srom the ' common intercourse of life ; they were 
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endured because mankind had become habituated to 
their presence, rather than tolerated on any liberal 
principles, still less courted by any overtures for 
mutuad amity. < The Jewwas contented with this 
cessation of nostilities ; he had obtained a truce, he 
sought not for a treaty of alliance. Where com- 
mercial restrictions were removed, he either did not 
feel, or disdained, civil disoualifications. Bo long 
as he retained, unmolested^ tne independent jKOvem- 
ment of his own little world, {le left to the Gentiles 
' to administer the politics of the kingdoms oi the 
earth. If he might be permitted to live as a peaceful 
merchant, he aspired not to become statesman, ma- 
gistrate, or soldier. So that the equal law pro- 

' tected him in the acquisition and possession of per- 
sonal property, he had no\ great desive to invest his 
wealth in land, or to exchange the unsettled apoid 
enterprising habits of trade for the more slow re- 
turns and laborious profits of agriculture. He de- 
manded no more than to be secured from the active 
enmity of miinkind ; his pride set him above their 
contempt. Like the haughty Roman, banished 
from the world, the Israelite threw back the sen- 
tence of. banishment, and still retreated to the lofly 
conviction that his race was not excluded as an 
unworthy, but kept apart as a sacred, people ; hu- 
miliated indeed, Imt Btill hallowed, and reserved for 
the sure, though tardy, fulfilment of the divine pro- 
mises. The lofty feeling of having endured and 
triumphed over centuries of intoleraUe wrong, 
mingled with the splendid recollections of the past^ 
and the hopes of th6 future, which were sedulously 
inculcated by their Rabbinical instructers ; and thus 
their exclusion froQi the communities of the worlds 
from the honours and privileges of sbcial life, was 
felt by those wbo were high-minded enough t&feel 

' at all, rather asi a distinction than a disgrace. This 
at once compelled that voluntary unsoci^ness which 
was still the universal national characteristic of ths 
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Jews : yet in process of time they became in some 
degree assimilated to the natioiis among whom they 
lived ; their relative state of civilization materiaJly 
depended on the manners of the surrounding people, 
and there was nearly iiB great h difference between 
the depressed and ignorant Jew of Persia, the fierce 
fanatic of Barbary x)r Constantinoplcy and his opu- 
lent and enlightened brethren of Hamburgh or Anif- 
sterdam, as. between the Mussulman and Christian 
population of the different countries. The dominion 
of the Rabbins was universally recognised, except 
among the Karaites, whose orderly and simple con- 
gregations were frequent in the East, in the Crimea, 
in Poland, even in Africa- Rabbinism was still the 
stronp^ hold, and t}ie source of the general stubborn 
fanaticism ; yet even this stern phestCraft, which 
ruled with its ancient despotism in more barbarous 
Poland, either lost its weight, or was cpnstrainedto 
accommodate itself to the spirit of the age, in the 
west of Europe. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, Poland 
and the adjacent provinces hftdfor some time been 
the head-quarters of the Jews. As early as the 
fourteenth century, their privileges had been secured 
by Casimir the Great, who was deeply enamoured 
of a Jewish mistress.. In that kingdom they formed 
the only middle order between the nobles and the 
serfs. Almost every branch of traffic was in their 
hands. They were the com merchants, ' shop- 
keepers, iiin-Leepeis ; in some towns they formed 
the groater part of the population, in some vHlages 
almost the whole. Poland was likewise the seat of 
the Rabbinical papacy. The Tadmud ruled supreme 
in the pi;d>lic . mind ; the synagogues obeyed with 
implicit defere^ice the mandates of their spiritual 
superiors, and the whole system of education was 
rigidly conducted, so as to perpetuate the authority 
of tradition.* In the west of Europe, in the mean 

* A myvtic seet, the Zaddikln or Chasaldin, have made rapid progreHi 
ifnce tbe year 1740, among the Jewi in RuMian Poland. 
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Ihne, those gredX chaages were slowly preiKurfiig, 
which before the close of the century were to dis- 
oi^ganize the whole framework of society. Tibe 
new opinions not merely altered the political condi- 
tion of the Jews, as well as that of almost all^ ordters 
of men ; but they penetcated into the very simctuary 
of Judaism* ana threatened to shake the dominion 
of the Rablrni^, as they had that of the Christian 
priesthood, to its basis. It is sihgnlar, heweyer* 
that the &rst of these daring innoyatorSyWho de* 
elared war alike agalqst ancient prejudices and the 
most sacred piinci^es, excluded the Jews from the 
wide pale of their philanthropy. The old, bitter, 
and contemptuous antipathy againsjk the Jews lurks 
in the writings of many of the philosophic school, 
especially those of Gibbon and Voltaire. It was 
partly the leayen of hereditary ayersion, partly, 
perhaps, thp fastidiousness of Parisiai\ taste, which 
dreaded all contaipination from a filthy and sordid, 
as well as a superstitious, race ; but, most of aU, 
from th6 intimate relation of the Mosaic with the 
Christian' religion^ Tie Jews were hated as the 
religious ancestors of the Christians, and, m Paley's 
phrase, it became the accustomed mode of warfare 
*^ to wound Christianity through the sides of Juda- 
ism.'' Strange fate of the Jews, after haying suf- 
fered centuries 'of persecution for their opposition 
to Christianity, now to be held up to public scorn 
and detestation for their alliance with it! The 
legislation of Frederick the Great almost, as it 
were, throws us back into .the middle a^es. In 
1750 appeared itn edict for the general regulation of 
the Jews in the Prussian domihions. It limited the 
number of the Jews in the kingdom, diyided ibem 
into those who held an ordinary or an extraordinary 

Srotection from the crown. The ordinary protection 
escended to one child, the extraordinary wiia 
limited to the life of the bearec Foreign Jews 
were prohi))ited from settling in Prussia ; exceptions 
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were obtained only at an exorbitant price. Widowf 
who married foreign Jews must leave the kingdom. 
The protected Jews were liable to enormous- and 
special burthens. They paid, besides the common 
taxes of the kingdom, for their patent of protection, 
for every election of an elder in their communities, 
and every marriage. By a strange enactment, in 
which 'the king and the merchant were somewhat 
unroyally combined, every Jew on the marriage of 
a son was obliged to (>urcha8e porcelain to the 
amount of 3(KJ rix-doUars, from the kibe's manufac- 
tory, for foreign exportation. Thus heavily bur« 
thened, the Jews were excluded from all civil func- 
tions, and from many of the most profitable branches 
of trade, from agriculture, from breweries and dis- 
tilleries, from manufactures, from inn-keeping, from 
victualling, from physic and surgery. 

Nor in niore eiU4ghtened countries was the. public 
mind prepared for aiiy innovations in the relative 
condition of the Jews. In England, since the time 
of Charles IL, they had lived in peace in their two 
communities of , Portuguese and German origin. 
They had obtained reliei under James II. from an 
alien duty, which restricted their traffic; the in- 
dulgence was revoked under William III. Under 
queen Anne a regulation wfus made to facilitate eon- 
versions from the Jews; the chancellor was em- 
powered to enforce from the father of a convert to 
Uhristianity a fair and suffipient maintenance. 
The baptism of a rich and influential person of the 
«ect, named Moses Marcus, excited- a considerable 
senss^tion at the time. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the cause of the Jews was 
brought forward under the unpopular auspices of 
Tolaad the Freethinker. In 1753 a more important 
measure vras attempted. A bill was introduced into 
parliament for the na,turalization of all Jews who 
had resided three years in the kingdom, without 
being sibsent inpre than three months at a time. It 
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excluded them from citil offices, but in other respect* 
bestowed all the privileges of British subjects. The 
bill passed both houses, and receired the royal 
assent. But the old je^ousies only slunibered, they 
were not extinguished.' The nation, as if honor- 
struck at finding those whom it had been accustomed 
to consider as outlaws, thus suddenly introduced 
into its bosom, burst into aQ irresistible clamour ol 
indignation. The mayor and citizetas of Londoiiy 
for mercantile jealousy mingled with, religious pre* 
judices, took the lead in denouncing this inroad on 
the constitution and insidt on Christianity. The 
pulpits thundered ; a respectable clerg3rman, Tucker, 
who had written a defence of the measure, was mal- 
treated by the populace. The ministry and the 
houses of parliament found it necessary to repeal 
the obnoxious iftatute. . 

In Italy, till the French revolution, the Jews 
enjoyed their quiet freedom. * In Rome they were 
confined to their Ghetto, and still constrained to 
listen to periodical sermons. In the maritime towns 
they continued to prosper. 

In Germany, the piit^ic mind was surprised at the 
unusual phenomenon of a Jew suddenly starting 
forward in the career of letters, and assuming a 
high and acknowledged rank in the rapidly awaken- 
ing literatin^ of ttmt country, as a metaphysical 
and philosophical writer. This was the celebrated 
Moses Mendelsohn, who, by genius and unwearied 
application, broke through the most formidable ob- 
stacles, poverty, dependencfe, anrd the spirit of his 
sect. The Jews were proud of his distinction, but 
trembled at his desertion of their an6ient opinions ; 
the Christians confidently looked forward to the 
accession of so enlightened a mind to the Church ; 
the philosophers expected him to join in their fierce 
crusade against religion. Mendelsohn retained his 
ovm Calm and independent course. He remamed 
outwardly a member of the sjmagogue, while he 
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threw aside disdainfully the trammels of Rabbhiisiii ^ 
to a letter of Lavater, ur^^ing him to embrace Chris- 
tianity, he returned a firm and temperate yindicatimi 
of his adherence to his former faith ; his mild anid 
amiable spirit had littie in communion with the nn- 
prineipted appstles of infidelity. It would be difl' 
cult to define the religious opinions of Mendelsohn, 
whose mind, in some respects singularly lucid, in 
others partook of the r&gue find dreamy mysticism 
of his countrymen; but if ^he had any fixed' view, it 
probably was to infuse^nto a kind of philosophic, or, 
as it would now be called, rationaliziqg, Jtidaismy 
the spirit of pure Christian love/ But whatever the 
opinions of Mendelsohn^ whether- Jew, Christito, Or 
infidel, his success in letters exercised an importaiit 
influence both -oa the minds of his own* brethrei^, 
jBJid on the estimation in.wluch the J^w« were held» 
at least, in Germatiy* Many o/ the Jewish youth, 
emancipated by his example from the control of 
Rabbinism, proliably rushod headlong dowii the 

Erecipice of unbelief f while^ on the other hand, a 
indlier feeling gradually afose cowards the brethren 
of a man whose 'writings delighted and instructed 
many of the rising yoamof Gentiany. 

In the year 1780; the imperi^iT avant-cduriey' of 
the revolution, Joseph the Second, ascei^ed the 
throne. Among .the first, nieasiires of this 4^1esa 
and univereal reformer Was a measure for the- ame- 
lioration of the condition of the Jews. In Vienna, 
they had^ been barely tolerated sinee itheir expnlsioii 
by Leopold the First. O'his monarch had >i Jewish 
mistress,, named Esther, who was shot crossing the ' 
bridge fh)m Leopoldstadi to the cajntal. The crime 
was$ most iinpFobably, ehargedon the Jew9, and the 
afflicted monarch revenged herlofts by t)ie expulsion 
of her brethren from the citw Bi^t tnis exile was 
not lasting* -Under Maria Theresa, the Jows were 
permitted to reside ki Vienna, and enjoyed a certain 
sort of protection. In tbJd other provinces of the 
Vol, IIL— E e 
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empire thev had lived unmolested, unle^s^pechapf 
by some' vexatious local reguiatJocs»* or popular 
commotions in the different cities^ Joseph published, 
his, edict of toleration, by which he opened to the ' 
Jews the schools and the universities ^(Xf the empire^ 
and gfave them the privilege of taking degrees as 
doctors in philosophy, medicine, and civil law. It 
enforced upon them the wise preliminary measure 
'of establishing primary schools^ for. their youth. - It 
threw 'Qp^n the whol& circle of .trade to their specu- 
l^tionsj permitted them to esUblish manufa^ctoriefr 
of all sorts excepUng gi^ipowder, and to attend fairs 
^ in towns where they were, not domiciliated. In alt 
the cities' of the empire it nrafde them liable to a 
toleration ta^, and. certain other contributions, but 
it gave them equal rights, an^ subjected them to the 
same laws with the Chrif tiaivs. Some years after, 
ihey^ wexe made liable to military Conscription ; but* 
, accotding'to the establishedAtistridin code, not being 
iio))les, they could not rise above the rank of non-r 
commissioned officers. * - . • 
' 'the French tevolution was advancing, that terrible 
epoch in 'Which all that was wise and sound, as well 
as all that ^as antiquated aiid iniquitous in the old 
institqtions of Europe, was shattered to the earth — 
bat from which all-merciful Providence will, no 
doubt, as from the loc^ado, the. earthquake, and the 
volcanic eruption, deduce much eventual good. Ilie 
revolution -found some Jewii in France : after Xheit 
final expulsion^ a few Portuguese fugitives had been 
permitted to tkke^up their abode in ^ourdeaux and 
Bayonne. Thdre were a certain ntimber in the old 
papal dominions in«A.vignon. The conquest of the 
ci^ of MetT, and afterward of Alsace, included 
some considerablccommunities under -the dominion 
of France* The Jews of this latter province pre- 
sented a remarkable. pet^ition, in* 1780) to the king m 
council. li complained of the burthen of the seigno- • 
jial rights. Besides the royal patent of- protection, 
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• for which they paid, the lords of the soil exacted a 
capitation tax for the right of residence within their 
domains, from which not even (he aged, nor infirm, 
nor childrei), nor even the*Rabbins and officers of the 
synagogue were exempt. . These privileges were 
ftot hereditary ; they cxpi^d with the person of the 
bearer, and for each child a sj)ecial patent was to be 
purchased. They complained likewise of the re- 
strictions on their commerce, and of the activity of 
the clergy, who 'seduced their children at a veiV 
tender age id sut>mit to baptism. They proposed, 
with great justice, that no abjuration 'of Judaism 
should be permitted under twelve years of age. Tlie 
appeal to the equity of Louis the Sixteenth was not 
in ▼ain*— the ' capitation tax was abolished ia 1784, 
and in 1788 a cominission was appointed, with the 
wise and good Malesherbes ^t its head, tadevise 
means for remodelling on principles of justice all 
laws relating td^ihe 'Jews. • The celebi^ated .Abb6 
Gregoire gamed the prize for a disiiertafion^ whieh 
was received with great applause, or th^ meairiSr of 
working the regederatioii of the Jews. But (he 
revolutionairy tribunals -Were more*' rapid in their 
movements thau-the slow justice of the sovereign. 
In 1790, the, Jews, who had watehed their opportu- 
nity, seat in a petition^ claiming equal rights as 
citizens. The measure was not passed without con- 
siderable discussion; but'Mirabeau and Rabaut St. 
Etienne declared themselves their advocates, and 
tha Jews, were recognised aa free citizens of the 
great republic. ' ^\ * 

A parall^ has often bee^ instituted between 
Cr6mWell and Buonslparte; it is*a curious cOincl- 
,dencelhat both should have been engabned in designs 
/or tb^ advantagie of the Jews. In the year 1806^ 
while this extraordinary man was distributing lo his 
followers the Jilngdoms of Europe, and consolidating 
the superiority of France over the whole continent^. 
th^ >vorld heaird with -amazement, almost bordering 
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on ridicule, that he had siittnnoned a grand San- 
hedria of the Jews to assemble at Paris. We are 
more inclined to look for motives 'of policy in the 
acts of Napoleon, than of tanitV or philanthropy ; 
nor does it ^eem unlikely, that in Xh^iB sth^lar Irans- 
actio/i he contemplated remotely, i^ not imme- 
diately, both commercial and military bjbjects. He 
might hope to turn tp his own advantage, by acheap 
sacrifice to the national vanity, the wide extended 
and irapid correspondencie of the^Jews thioughoiit 
the world, which notoriously outstripped his Own 
couriers; and the secret ramifications pf ' their trade, 
which not. only commanded the supply of the 
precious metals, but much of the internal traffic of' 
Europe, and probably made great inroads on his 
continental system. ' At s^ event?, in eVery quarter 
of Europe, |he Jews'wouldtie invaluable auxiliaries 
of a-commissari^-; &nd as the reconstruction of the 
kinjgndom of Poland. might at any time enter into his 
political system, their aid might not be unworthy of 
consideratjioii. It must, however, be acknowledged, 
that the twelve que^ti^ns submitted to the Sanhedi^n 
seem to refer l!) the Jews fttrictly as subjects and 
citizens of the enipire* They were, briefly, as fol- 
lows :— I. Is polygamy allpw&d among tiie Jews ? 
II. Is divorce recognised by the Jewish Law ? III. 
Can Jew^ intermarry with Christians t lY. Witt 
the French people be esteemed by the Jews as 
strangers^ or as brethren 1 - V. In ' what relsctioiu 
according to the Jewiph {jaw, would the Jews stand 
tojtvs^rds tne-iFrench ? Yl. Do Jews bom in France 
ciH^Sider it their native country 1 Are they bound to 
obey the ]^W8 and <;ustoma of thfe land! vlU AVho 
elect the Rabbins ! . YIII. What are the legal powers 
of the Rabbif^sl IX. Is the election and authority 
of the Rabbins grounded on law or custom, ? X. Is 
there any kind of business in which JeWs may not 
be- engaged 1 -XI. Is usury to" their brethren for- 
bidden bf the Law f XIlT Is it permitted or (or 
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bidden, to practise usuiy with strangeni 1 The 
anBwers of the deputies were clear and precise : as 
ihey throw much li^ht oh the opinions of the more 
enlightened Jews, they are subjoined, with as much 
conciseness as possible though we suspect, that 
they arer not universally recognised as the authorii> 
tative ^ntence of the nation. I. -Polygamy is for- 
biddeoi according «to. a. decree of' the Synods of 
Worms, in 10^0. 11^ Divorce iff allowed, but in this 
respect the Jewsrecognise the authority of the civil 
law of the land in which they live. III. Intermar- 
riages with. Christians -are not forbidden, thougl^ 
difficulties arise fromthe difTerenttbrms.o^marriage. 
IV. The Jews of- France recognise in the fullest 
sense the French people as their brethren. V. .The 
relation of the^ Jew to the FrenchmaCn is. the same as 
of Jew-to Jew. The only di9tinctiou is in their 
religion. VI.* The JeVs acknowledged France as 
their country when oppressed,'-*-hQW much nforei 
must they when admitted to^ civil ri^^htsl VII. 
The election of the Rabbins is neither defined( nor 
uniform. It usually rests with the heads of eaeh 
ftiihily in the community. VHI. The Rabbins have 
no judicial poyer ; the Sanhedrin is the only legal 
tribunal. The Jews of France and Italy being^ subje<ct 
to the equal laws of the land^ -whatever power they 
might otherwise exercise' is annulled. IX. The 
election and powers of the Rabbins rest solely on 
usage. X«'A11 busiiiess is pehnitted to the Jews. 
The Telmud enjoins that every Jew be taught some 
trade. XI. XII. The l^osaic institute forbids 
unlawful interest ;^t this was the law of an 
agriculttiral people. ^The TalmuQ allows interest 
to be taken from brethren and strangers ; it forbids 
usury. *• • ' * 

In 1607, the Sanhedrin was formally assembjied» 
according to a plan for the regular organizafibQ ot 
thf Jews throughout the Empire. £very 3,-000 Jews 
were to form a synagogue and a consistory, cod* 

EeS 
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sitlfaag of one liead ^nd two inferior Rabbins, with 
threebouseholdert of die town whiere the consistory 
was held. The consistory chose twenty-fire notables^ 
dboye thirty years 4>ld, for their council. Bankrupts 
and usurers were excluded ; the consistory w.a8 to 
watch over the conduct of tl^e Rabbins-; ibe central 
consistory of Paris was to be a suprenie tnbunal^. 
with the power of appointing or deposing the Rab- 
bills ) the Rabbins werfs to puUish the decrees of the 
Sanhedrin^ to preach obedienp^ ,to the laws, to urge 
their people to enter into thje military senrice \ to 
pray in the B3magogues forfthe imperial house ! In 
1807i the Sanhedriir assemb)ed in gi^at form, and 
l^enerally ratified the deorees of the deputies. The 
in^perial edict confirpiled the whole , system of 
orgamzation« tho^h the 1riun\ph of the Jews was 
in- some dejgree damped by an ordinance ajmed 
chiefly a^ Ihe Jews of the Khenifih provinces. It 
bterdrcted the JeWs from lending money to minors 
without consent of their guardians, to wives without 
consent of their husbands, to soldiers, without con- 
stot of their ofiicersv It annulled all bills, for which 
**Talue recerred" could; not be proved. AH Jews 
engaged in commerce were obliged to take out a 
patent, all strangers to invest some {Property in land 
and agrieidtyre. The general ^ffect of all these 
measures was sho^nrn in a retium made in 1^8. It 
rsported that-there were 80,000 Je^nrs in the dominion 
01 France, 1,338 landed proprietors, not reckoning 
the owners of houses, 797 tnilitaiy, 3,360 artisans, 
ato maiiiufacturers. 

The law9 of France relati&Sft to the Jews have 
remained uni^tered :, in Italy, excepting in the Twh 
can doQiinions, thejr have, .become again 8ul:ject to 
tha ahcient regulations. ^ In Germany, some hos- 
tility is yet lurking, in the popOiar feeling, npt. so 
much from religious animosity, as from commercial 
ieal6usy, in the great trading towns, Hamburgh, 
Busmen^ Lubeckt and particularly Frankfort^ wbii» 
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they are still liable to an oppressive tax for the right 
of residence. Nor did the ancient nobility behold, 
without sentiments of animosity, their proud patri-^ 
monial estates, falling*, during the g^reat political 
changes, into the h^nds of the more prosperous 
Israelites. Nevertheless, their condition, botn poli- 
tical and intellectual, has been rapidly improving. 
Before the fall of Napoleoti, besiaes many of the 
stncdler states, the grand duke of Baden, in 1809, the 
king of Prussia,' hi 18 Id, the duke of M^cklenburgh 
Schwerin, ;n 1812, the king of Bavaria, in 1813, 
issued ordinances adputting the Jews to civirrights, 
exempting them from particular imposts, dnd open- 
ing to them, all 'trades and professions. The act for 
the federative constitution of Germany, passed at 
the cSongress of Vienfia, in 18lir, pledges the diet to 
turn. its attention to the* amelioration of the civil 
State of the Je^ throughout the empire; The king- 
of Prussia had, before this, given security that he 
would nobly redeem his pledge ; he had long paid 
great attention to the encouragement of educationt 
among the Jews ; aifd in his rapidly improving do- 
minionsy ^he Jews are said to be by no means this 
last in the career cf advancement. Nor has his 
benevolence been wasted, oh an luigrateful race : 
they are reported to be attached with patriotic zeal 
to their native land ; many Jpws are stated to have 
fallen in the Prussian ranks at Waterloo. During 
the last year, while* the states 'of Wirtemberg were 
discussingja biH for the extension Of civil rights to 
the Jews, the populace of Sttitgard surrounded the 
hall of assembly with fierce outcries ; " Down with 
the Jews, down with the friends of 4he Jews !** The 
states maintained' their dignity, and, tiiimdved, pro 
ceeded to Ihd ratification of the obnoxioup edict. 
» The policy of the Russian government seems to 
have been tp endeavour io overthrow the Rabbin icaJ- 
aiftKority, and tp relieve th^crowdedPol|sh.provijice(y^ 
by transferring the Jews to less denset) peopled 
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IHirtsof their dominionSy where it was hoped thejr 
might be induced or compelled to become an agri- 
cultural race. • A ukase of the emt>^ror Alexander, 
in 1803'4, prohibited th^ practice of small trades to 
the Jews of Pols^nd, and proposed to transport num- 
berci' of them. to agricultural settlepients. He trans- 
ferred likewise the management of the revenue of 
the communities front the Rabbins, who were 
accused of , malversation, to the elders. A recent 
decree of 'the emperor Nicholas appears to b^ aim^ 
partly at tlj^e Rabbins, who are to be immediately 
excluded by the police from any town they may 
enter, and at the petty traffickers, who are entirely 
nrohibited in the Russia^ dominions; though the 
aigher order of merchants, sach as bill-brokers and 
conti^actors, aref admitted,. ot\ receiving, an express 
permission, from govemn^ent; artisans and' handi- 
craftsmen are. encouraged^ though they are subject 
to rigorous police, regulations, and must be attached 
to 'Some guild pr fraternity. They cannot move 
without a passport. 

It only i^niains to give the best estiilaate we can 
afford of the number of the Jewjs'now dispersed 
throughout the -four quarters of the world. Suph 
iBtatements must of necessity be extremely loose 
and imperfect. Even in Europe it would be difficult 
to approximate closely to the truth; how much 
more so in Africa and Asia, where our data dlspend 
on no statistic returns».and where the habits of the 
people are probably less stationary. ^ . " 

It is calculate^, that there exist between four 
and five millions* of, this people,, descended ia a 
direct -line from, •and maintaining the same laws 
with, their forefathers, who, above 3^000 yea^s ajro, 

* 

* A •tatemont.haa jiuit been publlslMd hi this countnr, fitun tha 
Weiinar< 6e(^aphical.Ephemerides, which fives the whole number ot 
Jewfl at litfle more than three millkHU..^ We should coqcelve Um 
Aslatle, and perhaps tb^ Suartan, itated too low; bat w« subjoin th«ir 
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' retreated from E^;^t rmder the gaidance of their 
' inspired lawgiver. • 

In Africa^ we'kiiow little more of their nnmbefs 
than that they are;T6iind s^ong the whole coast, from 
Morocco to JJgjrpts thev travel with, the caravans 
into the interior, nor is there probably a re^on un- 
discovered by Christian enterprise, which has not 
been visited by the Jewish trafficker. In Morocco 
they are said to be held in low estimation, and 
treated with gteat indignity by the Moors. 

In Egypt, 15(9 families alone- inhabit that great 
city, Alexandria, which has so often flowed with 
torrents of Jewish bloedE-j^and whece, in th^ splen 
did days of the Macedonian city, their still recruited 
wealth excited the rapacious jealodsy of the hostile 
populac& or oppressive government; 
' In CUro, the number of Jews is statbd^at 2,000, 
including, it should seem, sixty, Karaite families.. 
The Falishas, or Jewish tribe named b^ Bruce, in- 
habit the borders of Abjssinia ; and it Is probable 
that in that singular kingdom, many Jews either 
dwell or make their periodical visits.* * - 

In Asia, the Jews still most likely might be found 
iri considerable numbers on the verjfe of the conti- 
nent ; in China, where we 'are not aWare that their 
communitieji have ceased fo exist"; and on the coast 
of Malabar, in Cochin, wheire *two distinct races, 
called black and white Jews, w«re visited by Dr. 
Buchanan . The' traditions of the latter averred that 
they hAA found their waVto that region after the fall 
of Jerusalem,, but the date they assigned for their 
migration singidarly coincided with that of a pjerse- 
cution in Persia, about A. 0. 508, from whence, ptiost 
likely, they found theii* way to India. The origin 
of the black Jews id more obsciire ; 'it is not impose 
ti\)le that they may have been converts of the move 

* In the Weimar itatement, the Jews of Africa itand as fhllowa: 
iHoroccoand F«s, 300,010'; Tunia, 130,000; Algien^aO^; Gabc» €1 
" ' 1, 90,000; TripoU, 13,000; E^iR, 12^000. Total, 504,000^ 
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cirflized whites, or« more probably, are descendants 
of black slaves. The Malabar Je\Vs were about 
1,000 ; they possessed a copy oC the Old Testament. 
Many are found injother parts of the East Indies. 
. In Bokhara .reside 2,000 families of Jews ; in 
Balkh, 150. 

In Persia, they have deeply partaken of the deso- 
lation which has fallen on^he fair provinces of that 
land ; their numbers were variously stated to Mr. 
Woblff at 2,974 and 3^»590 families. Their chief 
cpmmunities are at. fihiraz and Ispahan, Kashaan 
and Yazd. I'hey ar6 subject to the heaviest ej^ac- 
tions, and to the capricious despotism of the i^ovem- 
ors. "I have travelled far," said a Jew to Mr. 
Woolff J " th^ Jews are everywhere princes, in com- 
parison with those in the land of Persia. Heavy is 
our captivity,, heavy is our burthen,i heavy is our 
slavery ; anxiously we wait for redemption.** , 

In Mesopotamia and Assyria, the ancient seats 
of the Babylonian Jews are still occ«ipied by 5,270 
families, exclusive of those ifi Bagdad and Bassora. 
' The latter are described as a ^e race, both in form 
and. intellect ; in the provinces the;^ are broken in 
mind ,and body by the heavy exactions of the .pa- 
shas, and by long ages of 3lu^isb ignorance. At 
Bagdad the ancient title of Pnnce of the Captivity, 
so long, according to the acconnt» of the Jews, en- 
tirely suppressed,' was boVne by an ancient Jew 
niarmed Isaad. ' He paid dear for his horio'ur: he 
was suddenly snintnonedto Constantinople and im- 
prisoned. 

At Damascus there ai« seven synago^es and four 
colleges. 

In Arabia^' whether not entirely €jtpelled by Ma- 
homet, or having returned to their ancient fellings 
in later periods, the B^eni-Khaibr still retain' their 
Jewish descent and faith. 'In Yeinen reside 2,658 
families, 18,000 Souls. ' 

la Palestine^ of late yearsj thw numbers have 



Ifreatly increased ; it is said, but we are inclined to 
doubt the numbers, that 10,000 inhabit Spifei and 
Jerusalem. Tbey are partly Kirtiites : some very 

Eathetic ]iymns of this interesting Israelitish race 
avc been published in the Journals of Mr. Woolff* 
which must have a singularly affecting sound when 
heard from children of Israel, bewailing, upon the 
very rtrins of Jerusalem, the. fallen pity, and the 
suffering people.* 

In the Turkish dominions, not in^lu'ding- the Bar- 
bary States,- the Israelites are calculated al 800,000. 
In Asia Minor they are numerous, in general un- 
enlightened, rapacious, warred on, and at war with 
mankind* ■ ^ ' . 

In Constantinople, they are described as the most 
fierce ani*^ fanatical race which inhabit the city, 
haled by and hating the Greeks with the unmiti^ted 
animosity^ of^ ages, they lend themselves .to everj^ 
atrocity for which the govemmftnt may demand un- 
relenting executioners. They were employed in 
the b'aift)arous murder and maltreatment of the body ' 
of the Patriarch ; op theT)thel: hand, the old.ramours 
of their crucifying Christian children are still* re- 
vived : the body of a youth "v^as found pierced with 
many wounds; the murder was, with one voice^ 
charged upon the Jews. Their numbers are stated at 
40,000. 

At Adrianople reside 800 Samilies, with thirteen 
synagogdes. 

In Salonichf, 30,000 possess thirty synagogues ; 
and in this city, the ancient Thessaloniqa, the most 
learned of the East^ Rabbins ar^ reported to 
teach- in their schools, with great diligence, the old 
Talmudic learning'. 

In tlie Crimea, the Karaites*8till possess thei^ wild 

* Afia:— Asiatic Turkey, 330,000; Arabiaa, 800,000: HindoMao, 
lOOjOOO: China, 60,000; .Turklrtan. 40,000; Provincq -tf Iran, 3il,00Qi2 
RttMia in Asia, 3,000. Total 738,00a~ Wnmar Statement, 
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ind picturesque mountain forttess, so beautifully 
described by Dr. Clarke, with Its cemetery reposisg 
under its ancient and peaceful grove, and the simple 
manners of its industrious and blstmeless people» 
who are proverbial elsewhere, as in this settlement, 
fbr theiir nonesty. Their numbers amount to about 
1,300. 

In the Russian Asiatic dominions, about Caucasus 
and in Georgia, their numbers are. considerable. In 
Georgia some of them are serfs attached to the soil ; 
some, among" the. wild tribes about Caucasus, are 
bold and marauding horsemen like. /their Tartar 
compatriots.'- ^' \ , 

But the anpient kingdom of Poland, with the 
adjacent provinces of Moravia^ Moldavia and.Wal* 
lachia, is still the great seat of the ^ modern Jewish 
population. Three millions have been stated to 
exist in these regions; but jNrobably this is a great 
exaggeration. .In Poland, they form the interme- 
diate class between the haughty nobles and the mise- 
rable agricultural villains of that kingdom.* • The 
rapid' increase of their popvdation, b&yond all possi- 
ble maintenance by trade, embarrasses the govern- 
ment. They cannot asc.end or descend; they may 
not become possessors, they are averse to .becoming 
cultivators of the soil jvthey-s warm in all the towns. 
In some districts, ks in, V.olhynia, they are described 
by Vishop James as a fine race, with the li;rely, ex- 
pressive eye of the Jew, and forms, though not 
robust, active and well-propoitioBed. Of late years, 
much attention, under the sanction of the govern- 
ment, has been pafd to their education, and a great 
institution established for this purpose at Warsaw. . 

The number of Jews in the Austrian donunions 
is estimated, including Galliciat at 650,000. ». In the 
Prussian dominions at ,135,000. ^n the rest of Ger- 

* A Jewish fre^ corpt nnred apdiw Komixuko during tbe iniQrrMtiQn 



^^ 
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many, 1 38,000. The emperor of Austria haji afforded 
to Europe the novel sight oFa Jew created a barony 
and invested with a patent of* nobility. 

In DeiimarH. and Sweden the Jews are in consi- 
derable ' numbers ; thoie. resident in Copenhagen 
were stated in 1819 .at 1,4^1. They enjoy freedom 
of trade and the protection of ^the government. 

The Netherlands contain 6o',000. 

In France, now deprived of the German and 
Italian provinces of the empire, the Israelites are 
reckoned at about 40 or 50,000. 

Iii Spaia the iron edict of Ferdinand and Isabella 
still excludes the Israelite. At the Extremity of the 
land, in Gibraltar, 3 or '4,000 are found under the 
equitable protection of Great Britain. 

In Portugal they have been tol^rat^d since the 
time of the late king, JoTin VI., who remunerated 
their services in introducing* large cargoes of corn 
during a famine, by the reqogxiition pf their right to 
inhabit Lisboij.* 

In Italy their nuitibers are considerable. It is said 
that many have taken refuge in Tuscany from the 
sterner government qf Sardinia; where, under the 
French dominion, among a Jewish population of 
5,543, there were 189 landied proprietors, 402 children 
attended the public schools : 7,000 is g^ven as their 
number in the Austrian territories in Italy. 

In Great Britain the number of Jews is variously 
stated from 13 to 35,000. They are entitled to every 
privilege oT British subjects, except certain corpo* 
rate opces and seats in parliament, from which they 
are excluded by the recent act, which i^equires an 
oath to be taken on the faith of a Christian. In the 

* fcnropet—In Rutsia and Poland, 006,800; Austria, 453,534; Euro- 

C Turkey, 321,600; States of tbe'Oermaa Ck>iil^eratJon, 1^8,000; 
■ia, 134,000; Nethcrianda, 80,000; Prapce. 60,000; Italy, 38,000; 
Great Britain, 12,000; Craeow, 7,300; Ionian Isles, 7,000; Denmark, 
Q.0Q0; Switzerland, 1,970; Swedsn, 450. Total number of Jews in 
Europe, .1,018,053; or a projkortipQ of a 113th part of tbe populAtkMH 
ipalculated at ^ mimoQs.T-/faaMr Sutmmi, 
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city of London they are prevented by niuilicipal 
Regulations from taking out their freedom ; a restric* 
tion which subjects them to gre^t occasional embar-* 
rassment and vexation, as kio on6 can legally follow 
A retail trade without having previously gone through 
this cereinony. 

In America the Jews are calculated at about 6,000 \ 
the few in the former dominions of Spain and Por- 
tugal, are descendants of those who, under the as* 
Sumed name of Christians, fled from the Inquisition ; 
in Surinam a prosperous community is settled undef 
the protection of the Dutch ; they wer6 briginally 
established at Cayenne: there are some in Jan^aica« 
In the United States their principal settlem^jits are 
^t New* York, Philadelphia, and Charlest09.* 

Such, according to tl\e hesi authorities to which 
We have access, is the number and distribution of the 
Children of Israel ;^ th^y are still found in every 
(Juarter of the world, under every climate, in every 
region* under every form of govecnment^ wearing 
the indelible nartional stamp on their features, united 
by the qIos^ moral affinity of habits and feelings, 
and, at least the mass. of 'the community, treasuring 
ill their hearts the sanie reliance on their national 
privileges, the same ^rust in the. promises of their 
God, the same ^consQientioas attachment to the in- 
stitutions of their fathers. 

Itistory, which is the record of the pastj has now 
discharged its office ; it ptcsumes not to raise the 
mysterious veil which the Almighty has spread over 
the future. The destinies of this wonderful peoplei 
as of all mankind,' are in the hands of the All-Wisd 
Ruler of the Universe ; his decrees will be accom- 
plished; his truth, his goodness, and his wisdom 
vindicated. This, however, we may venture to 
assert, that true religion will advance with the dis- 

• America:— North America,. 5,000; Netheriandish ColooittS JSOO 
Demerara and Eoeqaibo, 300. Total, 5,70a 
JX^Vf-BiaaadfSO.—frumarSlatemmt ' 



semination of knowledge ; the more enlightened the 
Jew beconnes, the less credible will it appear that the 
tJniversal Father intended, an exclusive religion, 
confined to one family among the race of mani to 
be permanent ;>the more evident that the faith which 
embraces the whole human race within the- sphere 
of its benevQ}ence, is alone adapted to a more ad- 
vapced and civilized age. On the other hand, 
Ghristianit^r, to w6rk any bhanr e on the hereditary 
religious pride of the Jew, on nis inflexible confix 
dence in bi^ inalienable privilegesi, oiust put off the 
hostile and repulsive aspect which it lias too long 
worn; it must show itself as thQ faith of reason, 
of universal peace and good-wili to man, and thus 
mianswerably prove its descent, from the All-wiB0 
and All-merciful Fatheiw 
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Trx Preface to the former edition of ^his wori; 
ended with these woras: '** In the worKs of writers 
hostile to revelation the author has seen many ob- 
jections, embarrassing to those who take up a nar- 
row system of interpreting the Hebrew writings ; to 
those whb adopt a more rational latitude of exposi- 
teon, noner." In tjie few sentenced prefixed to the 
first volume of the new edition, he has referred to 
the opinions of Paley on this subj^t ; on further con- 
sideration, and for the ^convenience of the reader, he. 
subjoins that writer^s Chapter, from his celebrated 
work on the Evide;i6e^, on the Connexion of Chris- 
tianity with the Jewish History. 

^Undoubtedly our Saviour assumes the divine 
origin of the Mosaic institution;* and, independently 
of his authority, I conceive it to be very cUfficult to 
assign any other cause for the commencement or 
existence of that institution ; especially for the sin- 
gular circumstance of the Jews adhering to the Unity 
when every other people slid into polytheism ; for 
their being men in religion, children in every thing 
else ; behind other nations in t;he arts of peace and 
war» superior to the most improved in their senti- 
ments and doctrines relating to the Deity. Undoubt- 
edly, also, our Sayiour recognises the prophetic 
character of many 6( their ancient ^writers. Sq far, 
therefore, we are bound, as Christians, to go,. 3\ji 
to make Christianity aBswerable^ with its life, for the 
circumstantial truth of .each separate passage of the 
Old Testament, the genuineness of every b6ok, the 
^-formation, fidelity, and judgment of every writer 
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in it, 18 to bring, I will not say great, but nimecessaiy 
difficulties into the whole system. These books were 
universally read and received by the Jews of our 
Saviour's time. He and his apostles, in commOn 
with all Other Jews^.referred to them, alluded to them, 
used them, . Yet, except where he expressly ascribes 
a divine authority to particular predictions, I do not 
know that we can strictly draw any conclusion from 
the books being so used ^nd applied, besides the proof, 
which it unquestionably is, of their notoriety and 
deception 'at that time. In this View, our Scriptures 
afford a. valuable testimony to that 5f the Jews. But 
the nature of this testimony ought to be understood. 
It is surely very different from wha^ it is sometimes 
represented' to be— a specific ratiflcatibn of each par- 
ticular fact and opinion ; and not only of each par- 
ticular fact, but of the motives assi&ped for every 
aption, tojg^ether with the judgnilent of praise or dis* 
praise bestowed upon them. Saint James, in hif^ 
epistle, says, * Ye have heard of the patience of Job 
and have seen the end of the Lord.' Notwithstand- 
ing this text, the reality of Job's History, and even 
the existence of such ^ person, had been always 
deemed a fair subject of inquiry and discussion 
aipong Christian divmes. St. 4^ames's authority is 
considered as good evidence of the existence of the 
Book of Job at that time, and of^ts reception by the 
Jews ; and of nothing more. St. Paul, in his Second 
Epistle to xTimpthy^ ^s this similitude; ^Now as 
Jannea and Jambres withstood ]|loses, so do these 
also resist th^ tnith.' X^se names* are not found 
in the Old Testament. And it is' uncertain whether 
S;t. Paul took them from some apocryphal writing 
then extant,., or from tradition. Bht no one ever 
imaginied that St. Paul is here asserting the authority 
of the wilting, if it was a written, account which ^e 
quoted, or making himself answe'ranle for the authen- 
ticity of the tradition ; much less that he so involves 
himself with either of tl^ese questions as that the 

Ff!» 
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credit of his own history and mission should depend 
upon the fact, whether Jannes and Jambres with- 
stood Moses or not. For what reason a more rigor- 
ous interpretation should be put upQn other refer- 
ences, it IS difficult to kno\^. J do not mean that 
other passages of the Jewish history stand upon no 
better evidence than the history of Job, or 6f Jannes 
and Jambres (I thinjc much otherwise) ; but I mean 
that a reference in the New Testament to a passage 
in the Old does not so fix its siuthority as to exclude 
all inquiry, into the separate reasons upon which its 
credibility is founded ; dnd that it is ah unwarranta- 
ble as well as unsafe rule to lay down concerning 
the Jewish history, what was netrer laid down con- 
cerning any othen that either every particular of it 
must be true, or the whol^ false, t have thought it 
necessary to state th|s' point expiicj^tly,* becatuse a 
fashion, revived by Voltaire, andpursuetf by the dis- 
cjples of his sehool, seems to have much prevailed 
of late, of attacking Christianity through the sides 
of Judaism. Some objefbtions of thisclas? are founded 
on misconstruction, some on exaggeration, but all 
proceed upon a supppsitibn, ^hichlias not been made 
out by argument,, yiz. that the attestation which the 
author and first teachers of Christianity gave to the 
mission of Moses and the prophets, extends to every 
point and portion of the Jewish history ; and so ex- 
tends as to make C)iristianity responsible in its own 
credibility, for the circumstantial truth (I had almost 
said for the critical accuracy) of ev^ry narrative 
contained in the Old Testament.*'* ^ 

Paley wrote during the fiercest heat of battle against 
the Christiap faith, but he was too m^nly knd cour- 
ageous a reason^r to abandon anj position which his 
singularly clear and powerful understanding coiu 
ddered either tenable or iihportaht. Out, in fact, it 

* PU07»i Etfdsncet. Part m. GhajjL S. 



Is not necessary to rake into tiie dust of buried infi^ 
delityi to discover the objections to which he alludes; 
tliey are perpetually current among us, and rise up 
to every mind which ventures to think, to inquire, or 
to reason on^uch isubjeets. ' These difficulties, which, 
on the view of Paley, and, if Hie author may presume' 
to add, his owh, fall- at onee to the ground, may be 
briefly stated under the following heads. The first, 
perhaps the least important, is the discrepances be- 
tween the different books and^ narratives of the. Old 
Testament. Now these, which can only be fairly 
appreciated after a profound and critical study of tlie 
whole tejtt, and each separate narrative (a study 
which has been for some tin^e almost in abeyance in 
this country), are only perplexing to those who coit- 
sider the Hebrew books as infaUible oracles, not only 
of moral and religious truth* but even of the most 
minute historical incident. - To him .who receives 
them as the records of honest and^ faithful historians 
(and in this light sotnc ,>f our niost sober divines are 
content to consider the Evangelists), f£Lr from losing 
their autliority, their general credibility is ^ rather 
strengthened and confirmed. 

11/ On the objections' raised against many of the 
actions of those who were employed as instruments 
of Diviito Providence for specific purposes, some ob- 
servations have been offered' at the end of the first 
book. Of these, it may be added, many are grounded 
on ignorance of ancient or of Eastern manners and 
customs, ot on disregard of the st.ate of civilization 
at the particular periods ; and hence the author has 
studiously endeavoured' to' throw an oriental cast 
over his earlier narrative, for unless considered with 
reference to Eastern usages, it is impossible to com- 
prehend the real spirit of the history. Inhere moral 
delinquencies have been the subject of hostile ani- 
madversion, the objections have been usually met by 
the unsatisfactory answer of exculpation, npt always 
miec6ssAil-^y extefiuaticm, by paOUatioD, or bj any 
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otber means which superptitious veneration for thoie 
who, one and aU, 9ip often unaccountably enough 
called the ** saints*' of the Old Testamentt may sug- 
gest. The author prefers ^he niore plain and manly 
course of rejecting at once wh££t appears to him a 
complete, .though fnous fallacy — ^namely, the notion 
that the patriarchs, qx the judges, or the kings of the 
Jews are. to be considered, excepting where their 
actions are unequivocally sanc;tioned by the.AImighty, 
as possessing, any claim upon our reverence or admi- 
ration more than ordinaij mortals. Here, ptgatn, the 
difficulties ar^ entirely of our own making; we have 
chosen, without warr^t from reasoq oif revelMion, 
to conclude that the instruments must necessarily be 
the favourites of the- Almighty ; and thus embarrasf 
ourselves with tlie necessity of vindicating all their 
actions. While, on the other view, if the worst which 
the subtle sarcasm of Bayle, the more sportive 
malice of Voltaire,'or the nide vehemence or -Piiine 
have asserted or insinuated were true to the letter,. 
it becomes utterly unimportant and irrelevant to the 
grea^ question, the truth of the Christian or Mosaic 
religion. ' . . ^ 

III. The historical insignificance of tlie chpsen 
people, as a nation, and some of the Minute pro- 
visions of the law, have formed another strong ground 
of objection. Neither has this, question >been alto- 
gether fairly m^t. Tlie latter vanishes at once he-^ 
fore the candid consideration of the general scope 
and character of the Mosaic, institutes : the former^ 
our view of the history may, perhaps, in some degree 
have answered, particularly wh^re We. have con- 
trasted Moses with other human .legislators. In, 
truth, while the more important relidous design of* 
the Jewish constitution has absorbea the attention, 
its remarkable political character has generally es- 
caped observation* But undoubtedly, a great step in 
civil improvement wad made, in the' Hebrew polity^ 
■o greal^ that those who trace the benignant desigus 
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of IMvine Providence in the development of the hu- 
man race, n^ght hence infer, even without any other 
evidence, the overruling; goodness of the Deily. The 
only national governments known at the time of ^e 
foundation of the Jewish coq:imonwealth were the 
oriental despotism, the abuse of the patriarchal rule, 
and the scarcely less tyrannical aristocracy of castes. 
In the Hebrew jnstitutes, for the first titne in the hi&(- 
iory of man, the welfare .of the whole comqmnity 
was assumed as tlfe end and ol^ect of the polity. 
The federal constitution of the Hebrews is a sort?of 
link betweeli the arbitrary monarchies or priestly 
oligarchies of Asia and the free reptiblics of JGurope; 
avoiding, with' singular felicitv, the evils of both; in 
the former, the overweening pDwer of the sovereign 
or the ordw"-— the unmitigated slavery of the lower 
fdass of the community in the latter. 

IV. There is one otner point which all calm rea- 
Boners approach with sAne degfree of reluctance—^ 
the fierce and sanguinary character of some of the 
transactions redorded in the early history of the 
Jews, particularly the authorization, or, if our stem 
opponents will, the command of the extirpation of 
the Canaanif es. Any attempt to throw light on this 
subject, if successftfl woulcf surely deserve the grati- 
tude, if not quite satisfactory the candid consider- 
ation, of 'all thouglitful Christians. Hie common 
answer, so strongly urged, among other powerful 
writers,' by Paley — the appeal to the analogy of 
nature ; and the amrment, that the Almighty might 
emplojr the arms of aji invading people, as well as 
the earthquake or pestilence, td punish some " high- 
viced" race, is full and satisfactory, as regards half, 
but only half, the question. Were such, a divine 
commission issued to a civilized Iiation in the present 
day, we should consider, not only the evil wrought 
on the destroyed, but on the destroyers; .the habits 
of bloody and relentless warfare — the excitement of 
the fiercest passions^the contempt for human life--* 
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and all the brutalizing effects produced on national 
character by being engaged in a war of extermination. 
But throw the transaction back into its proper stage 
of civilization^ and represent it as the common bar- 
barous warfare of a barbarous age, the base is mate- 
rially altered. What if one generation (for the con- 
quest was clearly intended to be coitipletod by one 
generation) were left to the unreclaimed ferocity of 
we more, savage state, before the milder, genius of 
the Mosaic institutes was to si^due these fierce 
conquerors into a! peaceful agricultural people ? In 
this case we have nothing more than tne ordinary 
and common- development of society— an pvent 
which finds its meianchol]^ precedent in the early 
history of almost every nation.* . 

Hence, although the political history of the Jews 
was selected as the main object of our work, it is 
not, if fairly considered, without its advantages in a 
religious point of view, asithus tending to obviate 
difiiculties which can scarcely escape th^ notice of 
imy attentive reader of the Sacred History. . . . ^ 

But, however in these respects our work. may 
have departed from the tlsu'4l vieiv of the Jewish 
annals, the point which seems tp have mad^ the 
strongest impression^ and has been urged lyith t)ie 

Sreatest -vehemence against the* " History of 'the 
ews,'' regards the manner in which the miracles 
are related. Will it be credited that, after all the 
clamour, proceeding, in some instances^ from quar- 
ters where such ignorance is almost incredible, the 
interpretations in this work, with two or three ex? 
ceptiona, are the same with those which have been 
long current in the most. popular books; in Oalmett 

* In the History we have pointed out tbe^bitrbarity of warflire com- 
mon amongthe tribes in Palestine;. in tbe contemiwrary, or itearly con« 
temporary Egyptian scQiptures, we ba^e some borrid illustrations of ths 
ferocity of tbe times— captives bound alive to tbewbirlinr wheels of th^ 
j^ariots (see Hamilton'a JEgyptiqCca), or coolly mutllat6d,ln tbe presenot 
of tbe kin^, with the scribe taking r^ular note of tbe number of ampi|* 
Otted lunbii. (See ChamppUibn's Letten from Bgypt.) 
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in Natural Histories of the Bible, iri Commentaries 
of all classes, and eten in the Family Bible of die 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge 1 The 
author ventures to request the trader's attention to 
the following parallel. On the subject of the first 
miraculous event, the destruction of the " Cities of 
the Plain," a critic, who, if he had substituted calm, 
reasoning, erudition somewhat more ffeneral and 
extensive, and Christian candour for passionate 
declamation, would have written with more effect^ 
bursts out into the following indignant apostrophe : — 
" Who art thou, man, who hast dared to. lay bare 
the works of the Almighty arm, and delineate with 
such easy familiarity the acts of Him whrse thoughts 
ard not as thy thoughts, and whose ways are not as 
thy wa'ysl — We care notwhat foundation the writer 
may have for such hold descriptichis, nor how he may 
attempt to overwhelm us with the learning of Rosen^^ 
muller or Michaelis."* A profoundly learned divine 
would probably have heard of certain celebrated dis* 
sertations of Le Clerc on these points* Our valiant 
opponent proceeds to declare hin^self ready to en^ 
counter "a' thousand Germans" in such a cause! 
.the author, however, has no indention of summoning 
to his aid these foreign and suspected auxiliaries— » 
he will go no further tnan that Fainily Bible to which 
he. aUuded ^bove. The author would ^ add, that 
where he differs from it on thes^ point$f it is often 
because some of the circumstances which he has in- 
troduced have come to light subsequent to the public 
cation of that us'efid work. 

* Who but this -writer (says the samecritic)) anless he were a skeptie, 
woald have altered the supposition that, when he sle^ir the Egyptiaa, 
*'an unformed notion of delivering his countrymen fh>m tlieir bondage 
vas already brooding in th^ mind of Moses V* Let us h^r what the 
proto-raartyr, Bt. Stepitien, says on this subject. '* When he (Moses) 
was fhll forty years old, it came into his heart to visit Iiis brethren, the 
children of Israel ; and, seeing pne of thhm sufbr wrone, he- defended 
bim, and aveqged him that was (Oppressed, and smote the Egyptian. 
For he suppoted his brethren would have understood how that God 
Vy his hand wouid delioir them, but tkrj understood no^"— Acts Til. Si 
•»>85, dec. Ac 
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Famav BibU, 
Ttei plain where these cities 
stood, wbieli had been pheasant and 
flmltnil* like an earthly paradise, 
was first inflamed by l]g|itnirif , 
which set flre to the bilninen with 
which it was replete ; and it was 
afterward oyerfiowed by the waters 
of the Jordan, which diflhsed itself 
there, and formed the Bead flea, or 
Lake of Sodom, called also the Lake 
Asphaltites, because of the asphal- 
tUB or bitumen whh which ft 
abonnded ; and the Salt 8ea,becatiae 
the Hebrews call nitre and bitumen 
salt; ftcAcAc. — Calmb1>. — ^B^s. 
pATKicK and POGOCKB.— Madh- 
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h is probitble that some of' the 
tffeadftil shower which destrayed 
the cities of the plain orertook her, 
and, fhUinf upon her,< wrapped hw 
body in a sheet oC nitro-sulphn- 
rous matter ; which congealed 
like a crust, as hard as a stone, and 
made het appear like a pillar of 
salt, her body being, as it were, 
cokToded with it. Josephus says 
that the pillar was remaining in his 
time.-'Bps Patrick and Wilson. 



SWllTKNXMa or TBB 

It is a qhestioil, whether those, 
hitler waters were sweetened hy 
the miraeulouB power of God, or by 
the natural propertv of the tree t6 
which God oirectea Moses. Most 
probably^ it is to be attribnted to 
the former.— {Stackbocsb.) Nle* 
bnhr, when apon the spot where 
this miracle was perltomed, tn- 
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Tbb Talley of the Jordan, Ib 
which the cities of Sodom, Gomor^ 
rah, Adma, and Tsahoim, were sit 
nated, ina rich and highly cultl* 
Tated. It ia most probable that tha 
riyer then flowed in a deep and on- 
intetriipt^ channel down k regnlar 
deseen^ and diefchacged itself into ' 
the eastfltm. gnlf c€ the Red Sea. 
The citiea "stood on a eoil broken 
and undermined with veins of blln* 
men and sulphur. Th^se inflam* 
mable svbstanfees, set on flre by 
lightning, caused a. tremcndooa 
cdnvul^on; the tratercdurses, both 
t^ riTer and the canals, by which 
the land 'was extensltely irrigated, 
bnrst their banktf; the cities, the 
walla of 'v^hich wefe, perhaps, built 
from the combustible materials of 
the soil, were entirely swallowed 
up by the fiery tnundation ; and the 
whole Talley, which had been com 
pared to paradise and to the welt 
wi^red cornfields of ^beNilei be 
came a dead atad fetid lake* 

OF Lot's V^in.r 

'His wife, Ungerlng behind, was 
auilbeated by the sulphuroua ra- 
pours, and her body incrustcd with 
the saline particleswhlch filled tho- 
atmosph^re. Later traditi0n,1hnnd* 
ed on a literal interpretation. of 
the Mosaic acecAmt, pointed to a 
heap or column (tf sa]t, which bore, 
perhaps, aome resemblance to the 
hmman fbnn, and was belieTed, 
even by the historian Josephus, 
who had seen it, to be the pillar 
into which she vtaa transformed. 

Watbrs qf Maras. 

.Tbe spring was aweetened by 
the branch of a tree which Moeea 
cast into it, whether fW>m the ,na* 
tural Tirtile of the plant seems ttn« 
certain. A plant with this property 
is indicated in the papera of For- 
skal, who traTelled with Niebuhr 
as botanist Burckhardt suggests 
the Ix^rry of the ghaiAad, a shnijl> 
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, , 9amity Bible, VamihiTAKm,^ 

fttlfed «fler wo(S capable 4)f pro- which «o3f^iirSf^- . ..k-. 
rfucin^ such an effeS, bm c^ Sodi ^ ™ ***** neighbour, 
gain no information of any. Tha ^^ 
^dXtt of these parts continues so ' 

bad td this day, and is so much in ^ 

want of improvement, that, had the ^ - V 

disoovery of a wood posseMlntf 
such a corrective quality been c6m- 
municated to Moses, it couIdhardlT 
have been lost.r-CCALMET's Did- \ 

tionary,) The Arabs call a shrub, 
ortree, not unlike oar hawthorn in 
ronn or flower, by the ntam of EI- 
tah. It was with this wood, they 
aay, Moses, sweetened the wateis 
of Marah.~BRDC;K. 

ahdii time after they hSpSed SSSLi" S?if^***5 "^i P^«"**^ 
theRedSea;andase«SdtiS?S wS£'nJ^'S5*TS',°^.''**y*'^* 
the encampmeht called KibrritS iMwCkf^.h. a^.?"* ** 
hattaavab, or "the graves of lust .« nSSttta^ ft,^7!L'**' ^J"^^ ^ 

—Numb. xi. Jtt ftl-^Pa <^ An iv^lllT* ***^. *" Tery heavy on 

Both Of fh^M hSpenJd to t^e t^^^^ '^^ "«» oC h^t 

spring, when the qiSffls MsStom fSr^^f ? f^'^i'^ctJ^n of 

Asia into Europe. Then thev h« I«f-S5i-.> ^®"^ ^^ '^^sc birds 

fbund in gi^\uaiSS« T.S Jf the^TiS'^rS,'^««^°>! 

coasts of the Red Sea and the M«S! SSJtI.t"*^"*'' *"^ ^1 wmA 

terranean God.b7a^d;S^ thetalh tomense nmbew 

them within and about the camp of ' 

urael; and in this the miracle cob« *' 

sisted, thut they.were bnnight so 

seasonably to this place, and in so 

greft numbers a»to suffice two or 

three mUliona of persons longer 

than a month. Some persons think 

locusts to have been here intended l 

but the other sense is that of the . 

oriental interpreters in gederaL of ■ 

the Greek translators, «Qd bf Jose- 

phUit.-^GALXKT.) The qoail or ' ' ' 

the desert,accordinff to HaMelqnist. 

Tery much resembles the i^ par* 

tridge, but is not larg» 'Ihan tha 

tnrUe-dove. The Arabsl>ring many 

tboosands of them to sell at Jen^ 

salem, about Whitsimtide.-«Dft. 

Halbs. 

V0L.IIL— Gg 
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Family 6ibU, 

The nteanfhg of this tn>rd (man- 
na) ia nnceitaiiu A great number 
of ancient and modern expositors 
tmderatand the Hebrew -word to • 
signify "what is this ;**-r^o which 
the following words, ** they wist 
not what It was," seem to itfer the 
meaning. Others think it may be 
better expounded, *' It is a gift or 
portioo,^ as being sent fh)m,God. 
Others maintain ihat the Hebrews 
well knew what manna umu, and 
taid one to anolfitrf " TTiSs4s num- 
na** — Bp. Patrick — Calmbt. 

The manna was-truly miracu- 
lous on the following accounts ; — ]. 
It feu but six days in the week. 2. 
Itiell in such a prodigioukquantity 
that it sustained almost three mil- 
lions of souls. 3» There fell a 
double quantity erery sixth day, to 
nerve them for the Sabbath. ,4. 
What was gathered in the first fiiw 
days stunk and had worms if kept 
above one day ; but what was ga^ 
thered on the sixth day remained 
sweet for two days. Lastly, it 
contiUmed fhllinc while the I«rael<» 
ites abode in the wilderness, but 
ceased as soon as they left it, and 
conld procure com to eat in the 
land of Canaan.— Stackhousk. 



Tefe DirsAT or 

Not'as a standdrd-bearor,8omnQh 
M a suppliant, doth Moses lift up 
Ids hand, dcc.-^fip. Hall. 



'Family Library. 
** Nor was this an ; in the tnoril* 
ing, exactly as Mbses had fbretold| 
the ground was covered with man* 
na. This is no^ clearly ascer^ 
tained by Seetcen and Burckhardfe 
* to be a natural production ; it di» 
tils fhim the thorns' of the t&marisk. 
in the month of June. It is still 
collected by the Arabs before stm- 
rise, when it is coagulated ; but it 
dissolves as soon as the slin shines 
upon it.* Its taste is agreeable, 
somewhat aromatic, and as sweet 
as honey. It may.be kept for a 
year, and, is found ohly after a wet 
season. '*It is still called by the 
Bedouins *mftpn.* The quantity 
now collected (fbr it is only fbund 
. in a few valleys) is very small : the 
preternatural part cf the Mosaic 
narrative consists in' the immense 
and continual supply j and the cir- 
cumstances under which it toas 
gathered^ particularly its being prtf* 
served pure and sweet only fbr ttas 
Sabbath-day. The regulation that 
enough, and o1ily enough, for the 
consumption of the day should be 
collected at a time, seems a prudent 
precaution', lest the more covetous 
or aetire should secure an unAdr 
proportion,'' and leave the rsstto 
starve.** 

N.Bk The statenients of Beetfen 
and 0urekhardt,ihe first travellers 
who hare accurately described the 
natnre and properties of the manna 
of the desert, were published stiJb- 
sequent to the compilation of the 
Family Bible. This passage .is 
slightly modified, and a note added, 
in the new edition. Josephus as> 
sens that in his day it still <' rained 
manna** In the desert. 

THB AmaLBKXTKS. 

He himself, with his brother 
Aaron and othets, takes his station 
on an eminence ; there, in the sight 
of the whole army, he' nuses bis 
hands in earnest supplication to 
hearon The Israelites^ encour* 
aged by tknr trust in Dwitu Pro* 
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videnqe, light manniUy ; «tlU ttia 
attack is fierce, long, and olwtlaala. 
The strength of Moses fhilSyaad 
the Israelites hehold with alarm 
and trepidation his arms bangieg 
' languidly down, and their courage, 

too, begins to give way. His com- 
' panions, obsenr ing this, place him 

on a stone, and support his hands 
on each side. The valour of the 
pecqile revlTes, and they gain a 
eomplete victory: 

Thlaia inserted to show that the author is not singular in sopposiiig 
that Moses stood rather «s a ^* suppliant than a standard-bearer." Tha 
abore interpretatioiv seems most simple ; for jf there was any inter- 
finrence^ strictly speaking miraculous, asthe success and iUloie (HT the 
laraelites followed th^ rusins or sinking of theU leader's arm, the mhra- 
eolous agency of God would thus be made depeodeM on the pbyaieal 
itrength of Moses. 



Thb Fire at 

t7V Fire ^ ike iord.} That la, 
a lire which the Lord sent .among 
theoL — Bp. Kiddbr. — This fire 
eame either immediately ftom hea 



Tabkrah. 

* • 

. "At Taberah a,l|r« broke out 
which raged with great Any among 
the dr^ and eombustible materiala 
of which their tents were made. 



TMi like lightningi or fh>m the pillar It waa ascribed'lo the anger of the 



of the cloud which wenflMlbre tiie 
tabernacle. Or it migbl be a hot 
homing wind, in theae places not 
vnusual, and often rery pestilen- 
Dal ; and on this occasion preterm 
natorally raised in the rear of the 
army to puiiisb the stragglers, and 



Lord, and ceased at the prayer of 

MeMML" 

The beat commmtators adopt tito 
notion that .this was lightning. 
**In the uttermost parts (rf* tha 
camp," appeared to imply great ex- 
tent of <ipnflagTation. This'^aa- 



Buoh as loitered behind out of pre- sage Ja aU|(htly modified in the new 
teace of weariness. — Btackbocsb. editicm. 



Sbcori) Miraclb op Qvails. 



The Fkmily BiUe is here silent. 
As, however, the Ihct is curious, I 
shall quote my authority, although 
<hat of a German — the first* it may 
^ observed. " Scilicet Jam veterea 
Observarunt, coturnicea elleboro et 
iUa herbis venenatis vesci solere : 

ri de re.plura attulit, Bochartus, 
1. p. 057. Pliniua. Hist. Nat. 
lib. z. 6. S3. Cotumidbtts veneni 
aemen gratissimus cibus; quam ob 
eausam eas damnavere menais. 
Didymus in Geoponieis, lib. zir. 
if fprvy«f, iXkiPopw fntvcfi^eyof, 
red; wBtovrof c/( ntviwof &/3tfX 
Xavaif KaruvdfinKns Kbl tKifSfmiih 



Quails a^ln fUl in great abidH 
dance around the camp; but imme- 
diately on (his change of diet, or 
befi>re, if we are to re^re the ac- 
conpt to the strict letter, a dreadftil 
pestilence broke out. It has been 
suggested that quails fbed on hella- 
bore, apd other poisonoua planta^ 
and may thus become most pamft> 
doos and deadly Ibod. 
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Family BOtU, 
f«^ id q^ conAnnat ATleeniiB 
HNM Boehamim. — ^BownmuUer, 
MoL in lot. 



Tamdy LBbreary, 



TBI Haxhir ih wncH the laRAsuTts* Wants or CiiOTHUia wIb&s 

■vpruxD u THS Dbbkrt. 

A ndraela is bore said to be omitted; nasMly, the mlncoloas preiter 
▼atioD (tf their gannMits and shoes. 



Most of their stations were on 
the elevated district aroand Monnt 
Sinai, which is id)oat tUrty mUkm 
ih diameter, the most HruitAii and 
habitable part of the peninsula. 
Here their tribes could find water 
and pasture for their flocks and 
cattle.^ Their own lqjl)OurB and 
traffic wiA the caravans . which 
crossed this region could supply 
most of their wants 



[Thy raiment waxed not old 
upon thee.] Some interpreters, ^nd 
particularly the Jewielh Rabbins, 
understand by these words, that 
the raiment of the Israelites, during 
tlieir abode in the wilderness for 
fbrty years, never decayed by using, 
•ad never was torn by accident ; 
and that the very clothes which 
they had when thev Were eliildren, 
grew like their skin along with 
their bodies, and fitted them "^hen 
tiiey wen men. Others explain it ^ 

thus :— The good pro vidonce of Ood 
took care that the Israelites in the 
wildorness never wanted raiment 
They were supi^ied partly by thb 
ikMsks and tlie materials which they 
brought out of Egypt, and partlv by 
the Arabs, IsbqMoUtea, and neigh- 
bouring peqile : so that they had 
change of apparel when they stood 
in need of it^ and #^ not obliged 
to go barefoot, ragged, and half- 
H^edfw want of clothes. God so 
ordered the course of things, Uiat 
they obtained whatsoever vras need- 
All by natural means, or, if they^ 
fUled, b^ a miraculous interposi- 
Hon. — ^Dr. Joktin. • 

Jortin seems, like the author, to - ^ t 

have followed Le Clow. 

The first of these opinions, that of the Margaret Professor of Divinity 
2b Oxibrd, RosenmuUer stylefi "inepta et riOTcula opinio." ^ut Rosen- 
nrailer is a German. It Is not inexpedient sometimes to think before wis 
write. Has Dr. Faosset oonstdered tliat almost the whole generation 
Mrishedin^the wilderness? did tlieir dothes juid shoes deseend^Iika 
heirlooms, to thdr ehildron— 



"Grow with their grawth, tad itM^theB with their strwit&.i* 

The proAssor likewlse'objeets to the ** flivourable view of that pari of 
the peninsula** in which the Israelites probably passed most of their 
wanderings, as disparaging the miraculous supply of food. Does at 
Bvppom that the floeka and herds fod upon manna^ 
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TkB Plaous or BnLnm, 



^ 'Family Idbrary. 
Marching alone the yalleT, due 
aouth, tile Israelites arrived at a 
district dreadAiily infested by ser- 

Eents. An adjacent region, Tisited 
y Burckbardt, is still ^langerous 
on this accoifnt. Moses eauaed a 
serpent of brass to be made; by 
steadftustly gazing on which, wh»> 
evbr was bitten recovered. 
' (This is expanded^ in the new 
editioo.) 



Flmay BibU, 
Aa Moses represents these ser- 
pents to have caased a great mor- 
tality, BO the heathen writers con- 
cur in testifying, that the deserts 
whereiii I he Inaelites journeyed 
produced serpents of so venomous 
a kind that their biting was deadly 
beyond the power of any art- then' 
Inown to core it. The ancients 
observed, in general, that the Qioat 
batren and sandy deserts bad the 
grratest number and most venom- 
ous of serpents*, piodorus remarks 
this most particulariy of the sands, 
in Africa ; bat it was equally true 
of the wilderness in which' the Is- 
raelites joumef ed. Serpents' and 
aoorpions were here, according to 
Moses, as natural as drought or 
want of virater. Deut. viiL 19.— 

SfllTCKrORD. % 

The author, in the note, goes on 
to make some reUgioui renBctloDa 
on the subject. 



The DasTaucTioN or SKNNAXSHCKiB'a Armt. 

Among other interpretations is ThedestmctlanoTSennacherib'ii 
this :— The destruction of the army army is generally supppsed to hare 
was probably effected, by bringin^^ bec^ caused by the aimoom, or hot 
on them the< hot wind, which is and pestilential wind of the desert, 
flrequeat. in those jwrta, and wbi«h The Arabs, who are well expa- 
often, when it fUls on a tnultitude, rienced in the signs which portend 
destroys vast nUmbers in a mo- its approach, flill on their fhces and 

escape its mortallnfluenee. But 
the foreign forces of Sjennacherib 
were little acquainted With tha 
maans of avoiding Xhis unuaual ena* 
my ; and, the catastrophe' taking 



mant, as frequently occurs to those 
great caraTans of Mahometans who 
go on annual pilgrimages to Mecca. 
Tike words of Isaiaht ver. 7, which 
threatened Sennacherib ' with a 
blayt, to be sent upon his army by place by night (the miraculous part 



CM, fliwm to denote that this was 
die method of their destmction. — 
Dbah Pridbaux. 



of the transaction, as the bot wind 
is in general attributed to the he^. 
of J}ie meridian '00)1 suffered im- 
meiiseloss. 



Kitraets flrom Brvcb and Dr. 
Halbs follow to the same pur- . But sea note to our new edltlOB. 
pose:—** It ia remarkable that the 
uast which destroyed the Assy riana 
happened at nig^t; whereas the si- 
moom usually blows in the daytime, 
and mostly about noon; being rdsed 
bj tin tBtansebeat of tbaaon.* 

Gg2 
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The two Importaiit* rantlniiif miraelM ooneeinlng tbe rdatioii of 
wblch stronr objection baa bora madv are, the paaaage of the Red 8i^ 
and the atopphig of tbe ann at the tMmuiiand of Joahua. In tbe flrat, the 
whole tenor of the argument goea to conflnn the interference of Utlne 
Proyidenfee. One aincle^expreaalon baa been fixed open, in which tho 
wriii^, tojevery candid mind, vronld appear to be making a bypotbecieal 
oonceaaion, in order that bia concluaion might be more rairly drawn. 

On tbe latter tbe author baa given no Judgment/ He baa atated with 
etodoaf the diflbrent opinfona {— 4ie liaa aaid that " many learned writera, 
whom to anapect of hoaijlity to revealed religion would be tbe worat 
oncharitableneaa, have either doubted the reality or the extent of tbia 
miracle." Among the autbora to whom he alluded waa Grotiua ; tbe 
Mhara were the'^ult Fereiriua and Le Clare, aa well aa. mare modem 
writera. It miiat be remembered that th|a miracle atanda hi aome d^nee 
•lone : it ia related on the authority of a book not now extant. "nUt 
book ia twice quoted in the Old Teafament i both Of the paJBaagea (the 
preaent included) are not merely poetical, out atrictly metrical. Still, 
the author baa plaoed the more prevailing opinion laat, and baa atated, 
with auAcient atrength and fwmeaih the moat atriking argument by 
which it ia aupported. 

On one point, not miraculona, whicb baa been atrongly animadvextad 
iqKm, it may be well to oontraat the language of the two wqrka. 

* 

Family Bible, FamUy Libreay. 

Beaidea the acoompliahment 0f An Indiacriminate alaugbter of 
the Divine decree, Jehu had thia the aeventy aona, the flrieoda and 
further deaign, in requeating thia kindred. of Abab, took place: the 
eru«{ aervie^ of the mlera and heada were aent, in the modem 
eldera and grmt men ofOe nation, Turklah fhahiony to Jehu at Jn- 
namely, that be might -thereby en- reel. The aubtle usurper jyrdered 
gag^ them in the aame coYuptracy them to be placed by the gate, and 
with himaelf: for by preVaiUnf addreaaed, tbe assembled people, ob> 
with them to murder Ahab'a kina- liquelyezculpaiing himself fhim thfe 
men in tbia manner, be tied them guilt of the maaaacre,— '* Behold, I 
to bia intereat so' cloaely, that if conapired against my master and 
•ay of the inferior people had aiewbim:butwhoalewaUtheaa1* 
wiahed to expose his deaignp, they 
were ov this meana deprived of any 
man of figure and distinction to 
head them : and not only ao, but 
by thia expedient Jehu thought - 
Ukewiae that be might in a great 
measure iuatify, at leaat leaaen, the 
odium, of kia mm erud and per- 
Jldious conduct.-- Calmkt. 

Th6 author must atate that all tbaaa coincldeneea ar^ purely accidental : 
he acarcely, if evdr, consulted the Family 9ibie during the eouraa «f hla 
work, but 4n many (Saaea obvionaly the aame anthoiitiea. 

• The eritle Iwfcn altadad to bM «Bland bto a long dlKiwioa on Oa imisiM Smwl 
bvthoWit^orEDdor.lmtMoaiieBttrBlf in tho duft at tp ttie obkction totb* radjtv 
orUManwitkm. If it wm ml, oitlwribo womaa hwidf rnwuwriirtfao powor of otoMm 
te ipirito of the )«t, or it wu by diviao penni«ta. IVIbnMrwUl ioralr bo mS 



UiaA j if th e I^tte' we Bake tbf it^hty MaedoB'ttd'oiMomr, by iti nooMMt 
Ih^iDemenUa oeeMiaB, the fnctict of aa art afaiaat irbkh the iTw aaadai ofld 
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Aasok, the brofher Qf Momi, i. S7. 

appean befote Pharaoh, L 57. 

bis rod tramformed litto a ler- 
pent; 1. 58. 

and hi^KNM, dwrfgnatfid for tha 
<- priesthood, i. 87. . 

death^nd burial on Moont Her, 

Ablmelech kills his bretbrett, i. 105. 

Is made king, i. 165. 
Abraham, the "Father vT the 
Palthflil,"1.7. 

eariT Ufe of, i. 8. 

tiaditfonaiy fictioiis respecting, 

i.a 

migration of, L •» 

tn Egypt, i. 10. 
' In Ganaanf-i. 10. 

rescues Lot, L 13. « 

Divine promise to Mm, L 13. 

birth of his son Ishmael, i. 14. 

birth of his son Isaac, i. 17. 

Uial of his faith,!. 18. 

Offers up his son Isaac, i. 18. 

his death, i. 83. 

tbeseedof, 1. 35. 
AbaaloDi, hbi beauty. 1. 190. 
ebels against Oavid, 1. 107. 

takes peesesrioo of Jemsalem, 

Bl«'deatii.l.3g& 
Adultery, Jewla^ law of, 1. 108. 
Ala OapfioUaa^ fbunded by Ha- 
drian on the site of Jerusalem, 

. lit 100. 
Afobaid, blsbop of Lyona his 
edicts against the Jews, iiL S30. 
Agrippa, early life of, ii. 137. . 

n prison at Rome, ii. 140. 

liberated byCallguia, IL 141. 

■lade king of PfMne, IL 141. 

kefore Caligula,!. 150. 



(Agrippa,) 

nrtums to' his khifdoni, tt. lOH 

his magnificence, ii. 163. 

puts St James to death, ii. 101. 

imprisons St Peter, ii. 104 , 

his d^ath, ii. 165. 
Ahasuerus, 11. 10. 
Ahaz, king of Judah, i. 5M5. 
Ahitopbel, 1. 197. ' 
Akiba, Rabbi, Ml. 9a 
Albinus. governor of Judea,iL 177, 
Alekander the Great, befcwe Jeni< 

salem, 11. S8. 
Alexander Janncos, ii. 04. 
Alexander Beverus, ill. 133. 
Alexandi^a, her reign, ii. 08. 
Alexandria, persecution of J«iri 
in,ii.l44. 

deputation of the Jews of, befim 
CaUgula, ii. 19& 

feads iMtween the Christians and 
Jews in, ill. 164. 
Alexandrian Jews, Ii. Sk 50. 
Ait^ of ^icrifice, i. 85. 
Ambrose, bisliop of Bf ilan, ^ tSI, 
Ammon) tribe of, {. 17. 
Amos, the prophet, 1. 844. 
Antiochus Epiphanes, il. 34, IiL 

37. 
Antipater, ii. 76. 
Antonia. fortress of; iii. 31. 

taken by the Romans, iii. 45. 
Antoninus, treatment of the Jewa 

hy, iiL 100. 
ArclidauB, king of Jndea, ii. lift 

Ms visit to Rome. ii. 1)3. 

deposed and banisbed, IL 119. 
Arians, the Action qf, 111. 150. 

favourable to the Jews^iiL 158^ 
Aristobulns the First, il. OV 
Aristobulus the Second, iL tfk 
Aristotle, quoted, i. 47« 
Ark, the, L 87 

eopture o( L 17IL 
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Aftaierxfli^ onteni Jeruial«n to be 

rebuilt, li. S2. 
Aicalon, battle nenr, U. 331. 
Athttliah, lier usurpation, U 230. 
Athanaaiaita, iii. ISO. 
Aurclius. treatment of the Jews 

by, ni.11& 
AzariaJi, bit proiperous reign, i. 

S42. 

B 

Babylon, cantivhy efthe ten tribes 

at,lL5. ' 

Babylonian Jews, their history, IL 
156. 
maaacre of, ii. 161. 
Talmud, iii. 143. 
Balaam, tiie p.t>pliet,l 138. 
3al8hazzar, ii. 8. 
Barchocliab, tlie pretended Mea- 

siah, iii. 100. 
Bannage, M., quoted, iii.38S,290. 
Balhsheba, i. 105. 
Befatoni. M., quoted, i. 4(L 09: SS7. 
Benjamin, birth of, i. 39. 
destruction of tlie tribe of, i. 157. 
of Tudeia, his travels, iii. 830. 
Berenice, sister of Agripna, iii 7Z. 
Bitlier, siege and fall of, iii. 105> 
Bristol, the Jew of, iii. 376. 
BrosBeik, siory of tlie Host in, UL 

866. 
Boclcingham, Mr.,4inoted,'<i. 146. 
Buonapnite, treatment of tlie Jews 
b)^, iii. 337. 
sunmions tlie Sanhedrin, tti. 338. 
BurcKhardt; M., quoted, L 70. 74, 

93,76.184.186. 
Byzantine empire, stateof ttie Jews 
under, iii. 180. 9S& 



Cabala, the, Hi. Oa 
Caligula, accession of, ii. 137. 
Us design to proftine the Tem- 
ple of Jerusalem, il. 130. 
Ms assassination, ii. 161. 
Ctoion of JeWisli ticripture, Ii. 31 
Captivity of tlie ten tribes, t MS, 

11.5.0. 
Caracalla, ill. 133. 
Ocstins Gallus, advances against 
Jerusalem, ii,S03. 



(Ccstius GaniaL) 

nttaelcs the Tomnic, il. 

hi« retreat, 11.306. 
Clianipolliou, 11., quoted, L 40l M^ 

51. 

Chariemncne, slate of tha Mm 

under, iii. 898. 
Chaucer, quoted, IlL 883. 
Chenibint, i. 87. 
Chiliieric, compCh the Jewi lo be 

baptized, iii. 178. 
Chivalry, its efliscts on tlie eondl 

tion of the Jews, ill. 343> 
Christianity, bi«eomes uwler Con* 

staiitine the cstalilislied rell- 

fion of the Roman world, tti 
44. 

Christians, persecutions of tba 
early, by the Jews, ill. 130. 
the Netv, iu Spain, Hi. 800. 

Cicero, nitoted. iii. 116. 

CireuincMlon, i. 14. 

Claudius Felix, governor of Judau, 
iL 171. 

Cleo|iatra, ii. 84. 86. 

Clergy, power of the, its efftcts on 
the condition of tiie Jews, IH. 
845. 

Conttantine, Chrlsllaotty under, 
becomes tlie establislied reli- 
gion of tlie Boman world, UL 

his laws relating to tlK Jaws, iii. 

140. 
hi* severe treatment of the Jews, 

iii. 150; 
Constitution, reHgfous, of the Jewa, 

civil, of the Jews, L 103. 
Cromwell, ncgotladon of the Jews 

with, Hi. 306. 
Cnisadeie, ^lassscre of the Jewa 

by tlie, ill. 348. 
Cuspius Fadus, governor of Judea, 

ii. 100. 
CyrH, arebbisliop of Alenndria. 

MI.MB. 
Cyrus, permits tlie Jews to reliini 

tollieUolyLandiiLJQL 



Daniel, the propiiet, iL 7. 
refuses to worship tiie 
tmaie^lLl 
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oast into fieiy furnaee, ii. 7. 
tarn, into den of lions, il. 7. 
interprets tlie icing*8 dreaim,1l. 8. 
and liandwritinc oa Uie wall, 

U. 6. 
promoted by Darius, H. IQi 
David, youtliful days of, i. 182. 
anointed by Samuel, 1. 182. 
slays Goliah of Gath, !., 18S. 
friendship for Jooadian', L 182. 
envied by Saul, i. 183. 
Ills fliglit to Nob, 1 184. 
spares the life of Saul, i. 185. 
laments over tlie death of Saul 

and Jonathan, i, 188. 
declared king of Judah,9. 180. 
UkesZlon, i. 19J. 
makes Jerusalem his capital, i. 

191. 
dances before the Ark, i. 102. 
designs to build a temple, i. 102. 
commits adultery wiUi Bathshe- ' 

ba, i. 105. 
flight from Jerusalem, i. 197. 
laments death of ^bsatoni, i. 196. 
returns to Jerusalem, 1. 199. 
takes census of hii dominioniL i. 

SOO. 
appoints Solomon his successor, 

his'death, i. 208. 

review of his reign, i. 202. 

hto perional character, i'. 203. 

character of his hymns, i.sai. 
Deborah, stirs up Bi^ak to tlie.d^- 
liveranoa of the Israelites, i. 
159. 

ner hymn of triumph, L 160. 
Decatogue, the^ 1 80. 
Desert, march. of the Israelites 

througli, i. 74. ■ 
Des Guiznes, M., quoted, ill. 22Sw . 
Dialof Ahaz,i.2S2. 
Dio Cassius, quoted, m.-lOS. 
Diodorus SieuUis, quoted, i. 72. 
Domestic law of tlM Jews, 1. 107. 

Education, Jewish course of, 111. 

184. 
BIgnit, state oQ before the^aettle- 

roent of the Israelitcf hi, i. 38. 
iiUBiiieln,i.42. 



Joseph^s government In, 1 4S. 

its proline soil, 1.40. 

tiie plagues of, i. 59. 
Egyptian government and people, 
1.39. 

priestiiood, i. 30. 
E^ptians, their liatred of the pro^ 
fession of a shepherd, i. 40,41. 

drowned in the Red Sea, I. Q8L 
Eleayar, martyrdom of, lU^ 
Elijah, the prophet, i. 328. 
Elisha, tlie prophet, i. 234. 
Elvira, council ef, decree against 

the Jews, iii. 150. 
Endor, the woman of, Saul con* 

suits, i. 187. 
Esau, birth of, i. 21 

sells his bjnhri{;ht,i. 24. 

his meeting with Jacob, i. 27. 
Essenes, history of the, ii. 134. 
Esther, ii. 17. 
Eiisebius, quoted,i. 124. 
ExcommuRlcation, among the 

Jews, ill. 122. 
Ezekiel, tlie propliet, II. C 
Esra,U.SLS4. 

F. 

Faber, Mr., his tiieory respecting 

the pyramids,. i. 40, note. 
Feastor tlie Pentecost, i. 98. 
of Tabernacles, i. 98, 90. 
of Trunipets, i. 97. 
Festivals, Jewish, i. 97. 
Festus, governor of Judea, Ii. ITS 
Feudal system, Its effect on the 
condition of the Jews, iii. 211. 
Pint Fruits, i. 151. 
Ffaiccus Aquilius, persecutes the 
Jews In Alexandria, Ik 143. 
Ms arrest and banishment, II. 149. 
put to death, 11. 149. 
Flonis, governor of Judea, Ii. 170. 
France, persecuttnglawa against 

the Jews in, 111.217. 
Frederick tlie Great,his edict forth* 
regulatioaof the Jews, ill. WL 

0. 

Gamala, flege and capture of, bf 

• Vespasian, 11. WB, 
Gamaliel, school of, III. 84. 
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Gibbon, Mr., bit prfjudlcet Malnst 
tbeJewfsiii.9S. ]07. 3S£ 

Gideon, deliven tbe laraelitM, 1. 
163. 
destroys the altar of Baal, i. 163. 
refiises-to be king, i. 164. 
his death, i. 165. 

Glfchola, siege and capture of, by 
Titus, li. «74. 

Golden Age of Judaism, iH. 319. 

Goliah of Gatb, slain by David, k 
183. 

Gomorrah, destruction of, i. 15. 

Goshen, family of Israel In, (. 44. 

Gozani, Fatlier, quoted, ili.i38. 

Great Charter, its regulations re- 
lating to the Jews, iii.S77. 

Gr^oire, Abb^, his dissertation on . 
the Amelioration of the Jews, 
iii. 327^ 

Gregory I. his decrees against slave 
trade' canieebon by the Jews, 
Ui. 174. 

H. 

Haman, fi. 17. 

Harrington's proposition for sellliig 

Ireland to the Jews, iii. 366. 
Hebrew law, abaiacter of, I. 
116. 
leligtous constitution, t. S9. 
civil constitution, L 108. 
aystem of notaitoh, i. 119, note. 
Hellogabaliis, iH. 13S. 
Heracilas, reconqueri JeruBalem, 

Iii. 196. 
Herder, Mr., quoted, L 190. 
Herod the Great, takes Jerusalem, 
11. 8S. 
made king of Jiidea, 11. 83. 
visit to Mark Antony, 11. 8SK. 
visit to Octavlus Cesar, il. 87. 
murders his wife Marlamne, ii. 

89. 
his magniflcence. II. 91% 
attempt to aisassinate him, 11.93. 
rebuilds Samaria, 11. 98. 
builds Cesarea, 11. 94. 
rebuilds the Temple, 11. 96. 
Ms last illness, 11. 105. 
hisdrath, U. lOS. 
massacre of the Innocents, U. 

106. 
Itla wUl, and AineraL IL 107. 



Herod Antlpaa, tetmidi of QalUA 
ii. 134. 
Christ brought before, II. 131 
puts John the Baptist to deatlk 

11. 137. 
accused l»y Agrfi tpa, il. l^ 
banished by Caligula, a 143. 
Herodlan AiniUy, ii. 106. 
Herodion, fbH of, iii. 67. 
Herodotus, quoted^, L 68. S18. flOB. 

856, 857. 
Ileiekinh, on tbe throne of Jndalv 

i. W7. 
, throws off tbe Assyrian yolBi|L 
M9. 
his suMlme prayer. i.SSI. 
cured of a mortal diaeaae bf 

Isaiah, i.SSS. 
his death, 1. 233. 
High Priest of the Jews, f. 86. 
Holy of Holies, i. 86. 
Hoaeas the prophet, i. 344. 
Host at Bruaseis, story of the, ilL 

866. 
Hyrcanua, the Maccabee, 11. SlTl 



Jaeob, birth ofj-l. 33. 

buys right of primogeniture, L 31 

▼bion of the ladder, L 34, 31 

marries Rachel, i. 35. 

in Mesopotamn, 1. 8S. 

meeting with Esau^ i. 37. 

commanded to assume the naiM 
of Israel, 1.27. 

his family, i 35. 

migration into Egypt, L 41. 

his death. 1. 47. 

his splendid prophecy^ L 47. 
Jamnia, school of, Hi. «. 110 
Japha,(bllof,ii.349. 
Jarion, ii. 36. 
Idi^ratry, Jeswish, i. 93, 
Idunueans, the, II. 383. 
Jehoshaphat, 1. 338. 
JehovCli, (the "Faithful and Utt- 
cliangenMe'*) not pronounoei 
by tlie Jews, 1. 56. 
Jehuda, Patriaieh ofTIberia8,iiL 

133. 
Jepiltth, chief of the OOeftdltaiH L 
X66. 

defeats the Ammonilea^ 1. 10^ 

bisrashvow, i. 160. 
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Jeremiah, the prophet, i. 956. 
IrfB tolemn wnrniiip and detann- 

ciatinnfi, 1. 358. , 

foretells the captivity of the 

Jews. i. S5d. 
thrown Into a dangeon, i. 900. 
his Lninentatinns, i. 261. 
his death, i. 263. 
Jericho, Jobhua< sends spies to, i. 

138. 
lalcen by the Tiraelites, f . 140. 
surrender of, to the Romans, ii. 

294. 
Jerobimm, made king of Israel, i. 

223. 
his idolatry, \. 234. 
fall of tiie House of, t. 225. 
lerusalem, the seat of the Hebrew 

government, i. 191. 
ItB situation dereribed, i. 191. 
besieged by Rnbeihalieh, i. 250. 
first capture, by Nechn, I. 257. 
second capture, by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, i. 2.')8. ' 
the wall rebuilt, ii. S2. , 
taken by Ptolemy, ii. 30. 
taken by Ponipey, ii. 73. 
4aken by Herod, ii. 83. 
tumults in, ii. J83. , ' 
surrender of Roman garrison in, 

ii. 195. 
advance' of Cestius Galtus 
• against, ii. 302. 
John of GJschala Itr, ii. 276. 
Infested wftli robbers, 11. 37?. 
dvilwarin,1i.281. 
Uiree flictions in, lil. 7. 
state of, at tlie commencement 

of ihe siege, (A. C. 60,) ill. 10. 
the Rnnrans,' under Titiis^ ad- 

.vance tf> the sie^e of, ill. 11. 
the sie^re (brmed, iii. 13. 
Its waits described, iii. 17. 
batterine ram advanced, ill. 96. 
first wail almndoned, iii. 98. 
8trata«rem of Castor, iii. 20. 
second wall lost, and retaken, 

iii. 31. 
■econti wall taken, iii. 33. 
flimine in the city. iii. 34. 
Titus b«»ins a trench and wall, 

ill. 39. 
clRiets of the (hmlne, Iii. 40. 
Aiffiii ves murdered for their gold, 



(Jerusalem,) 

the ^ntonia taken, iii. 45. 

the Temple besievcd, iii. 47. 

horroisof famine, iii. 50. 

burning of the Temple, iti.53. 

tlie Romans enter the Temple, 
Hi. 57. 

capture and demolition of, iii. 58. 

numbers killed and taken at the 
siege of, iii. 63. 

Hadrian founds a new city on the 
site of, iii. 106. 

Constaiitine adorns the new city, 
iii. 147. 
' the Jews- interdicted from enter- 
ing the new city, iii. 151. - 

splendour of the new city, ilL 
151. 

conquest of, by the Persians, 111. 
19a 

reconquest of, by Heraclins, iii. 
198. 

the Jews prohibited from ap- 
proaching, iii. 199. 
Jesus Christ, led before the Saoba- 
drin, it 122. 

brought before Pontius Pilate, U. 
133. 

«nd bororo Herod,ii. 134. 

his crucifixion, 11. 134. 
Jewish captivity, Jin Babylon, 1 
345,11.5. 

Cyrus puts an end to, ii. 10. 

communities, re-eAablishment 
of, ill. 80. 107. 

education, course of, ill. 134. 

history, manner In which it 
should be written and read, 
i.33. 

■ character of modcn, UL 

79. 

Law, character of the, i. 116. 

—— dispute about the language 
in which it was to be read, IB. 
190. 

nation, Its political existence an- 
nihilated, iii. 7a 

schools of learning, iii. 84. 

worship, edict of Julian for re- 
storing, iii. 87. 

JEWS, prefktorv remarks on their 

civil and relkious history, 1.& 

religious constitution of the, V 



drfl eoiMltDllon of the, 1. 1 
ibniMlc <>•» of UK J. 107. 
■■dornJItT ol Ihe, L 983. 
niurn or rmm Bifeylofiiu 



It Elnlf l^ai, II. IX 



mRoine,b7l7berliia 
1, penecmtkni ot^ by 



nnknr.liiJ „ 

nnum or tn Contra, It IM. 
-nif,iKBtri*,a.im. 

Ca<lwGiiIliKli.»4. 



tbe, 11.133. 
tIMciwIlikal ei 
titHl, ilHa. 



Iltenom-psr 
Intrj, III. is. 



-, Um nil 
DomlUu, H 



tca,IH.Sa. 

at Airliif (he relcM t 



tnnmctlans of, In Efjpl. (>. 
mie. CypruB, Hertopon^ 

Wiunml of UK, dnrLnirelfin 

Ditftnin tf at, Ul. 111. 

In Eimii. HI. IIS. 

In Aria Minor, III. IIS. 

u ereeu, Itl. Ufl. 

blMj'.UI.llT. 



UKtr conJitkia dserlbed br Tcr. 
Id Cliini, u ChrlKton en, te- 



fcci» or QnncU of Etrii^ 



Inn, 111. 1»L 
■diet or Juliu Ue Anote, Av 
muring Ihs iroiMlp oT, UL 

HI ibou ntavOdtH Un Teoata 

of J«nialeta,liriSi. 
IMr unDnem, kr TbeoioriM 

Uw Ditat, IH. IM. 
itroani br tbe ArlniL III. Mi. 
eonStiea betvrmn CniteUM 

Hid, ii(. ise. 

tlKlr mtmuit, by TlModiiriBi 

eonradin of, in HbnTM, U. 
MO. 

■ii«lnCre(«,IH.)eB. 

lute of, undei itaa Baibulu 



M 



in Penriaf itate of, fit. 193; 
aatist the PeralanB in the ecm- 

qacvt of Jerunlem, UL IM. 
In ArftMn, lU. 900. 
ti^aCinent by Mabomet, Itt. 909. 
under the empire of the oeJiphe, 

iiL90e. 
penecQtions of, in Spain, ill. 900. 
severe lawa acainat, in France, 

iii.217. 

Ibeir condition under the c»* 

liphe, iil. 919. 
In Italy, iii.9B7. 
vnder Charlemafpe, iil. fl9& 
under Louia the Debonnaiie, lii. 



edicts of Agobard, biahop of | 
Lyons, against, ili. 930. 

/«vn Jige of the modern^ iii. VSfJ. 

their penecntiona and degrada- 
tions in Uie East, iii. 937. 
In Palestine, iii. 930. 
In the Byzantine emigre, Iii. 



wtBact of the feudal system on 
the condttlon of, iii 941. 

affect of chivalry on the condi- 
tion of, ilL 943. 

effiectof the poijrer of the deigy 
on the condition of, iii. ;945. 

•flfect of usury on the cohdition 
of, iii. 946. 

peisectttioos of, In Grenada, IIL 
947. 

nassaerea of, by the Cruaadcn, 
iii. 948. 

peneeutlona oi; In France, m. 



{Sewn, 

til SngloMdj UL 968L 

flrst settlement under the Sg»> 

ons, iil. 368. 
treatment under William BitfiML 

iii. 968. 
under Stephen, ill. 960. 
vnder Henry ll., iii. 370. 
at the coronation of Richard I., 

iii. 971. 
massacre of, at York, iil. 97S. 
spoliationa of, under John, HI 

976. 
treatment of, under Hemy IIL« 

Iil. 977. ___ 

a parliament of, sinmnoned, III 

978*° 
Bold by Henry IIL, Hi. 9B1; 
treatment under Edward L, Ili 



compdled to wear a peaoUar 

dresB, iii. 956. 
expelled from France, by FhfBp 

the Fair, iii. 96pL 
nadmitted, by Louis X, iU. 

960. 
lisiag of the shepherdi •faimt, 

ill. 961. -i»— « 

final ezpaUon from FMuMaw Iii. 

964. 
Jn Germany, iil. 966l 
plunder and murder iA in 

Frankfort, UL — 
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statute respecting. 111. 984. 
their expulsfoo mm Englanil^ 

ii».989u 
In Spain, Ul. 987. 
pereecnted by the Cortes, liL9B7 
and by the clergy, ill. 9B8. 
their eipulshm from Spain, iU 

904. 
their self-devotloB and sullbr 

ings, UL 994. 
their tieaiment in Italy, UL 9Mi 
in Morocco, iU. 307. 
in Portugal, iU>90a 
In Turkey, UL SOL 
in Italy, iU. 309. 
effect of the invenlloB of print* 

ingonthe,iiL3D4. 
effect of the Seformation on, III. 

3M. 
made to pay loll on entering cef 

tain ciUes, UL 301 
treatment in HeUand, ifi. 306. 
maodation with CromweU^ fit 

their letnm to England UL 30B. 

modern §uu of (As, IU. 319. 

diange in fhefa' relative state to 
thercM of mnnklad, UL SlflL 

In Poland, UL 391. 

edict of Fredefick the Great r*' 
spsetingfiiL 900> 

In Englaad, since the tfana «l 
Charles ILyUi. 394. 



9M 



Mil for nBtai«nntloii4tr, iii. 381 
ki Italy, Hi. 934. 
in Germany, Iii. 390 
In France, itt. 390. 

gsUtion to Loula XVI., ill. 397. 
anhedrin of, summoned by 
Buonaparte, ill. 328. 
recent acts for ibe amelfonitlon 

of the civil state of. III. 331. 
ettimate of the present number 
of, In Africa, Asia, Europe, 
and America^ Ht. 333. 

iesebel, death of, 1. 988. 
Immolation of human Tictlma, I. 

]& 
Immortality of the soni, 11. 14. 
Inquisition In Spain, ill. 990. 
Joosh, 1. 940. 
Joel, the prophet, i. 244. 
John the Baptist, put to death by 

Herod, ti. 137. 
John of Giscbala, il.91& 990i 
in Jerusalem, ii. 976. 
melts tlie treasures of the Tsm- 

pie, iii. 49. 
Burrendere tothe Romans, iii. 91. 
Jonah, the prophet, i. 943. 
Jonathan, o^^erthroira the Philis- 
tines, i. 180. 
Ms Aieiidshlp for David, 1.182, 

183. 
his death, i. 183. 
Jonathan, the Maccabee, H. 40. 
Jonathan, the high-priest, his mur- 
der, H. 179. 
Jbppa, taken by the Romans under 

VespHsian, II. 901. 
Jordan, the, L 15, 16. J39l 
Joseph, birtli of, i. 37. 
his cuat of many colomrt, 1. 36b 
his two dreams, i. 36. 
aoM by his brothers, 1. 37. 
bought bv Potiphar, i. 37. 
■ceuaed by Potiphar^ wife, 1. 87. 
tliroim into priaon, i. 37. 
interprets the king's dreams, i. 

38. 
made cMef miulster, 1. 38. 
makes himself known to kis 

brethren, i. 43. 
his administration In Egypt, 1. 45. 
Jlpaph, the physician, oonvarted to 
ChrlstlMDity, liL lOO. 



nil 



( JosRph, the pfayildai,) 
promoted Iqr 

100. 
ostabllshea Christian chviehes ia 

Jewish ciilea, iVL VXL 
Joaeph the Second, of GenaaBy. 

Ma edict for the ameUoratioB 

of the Jews, iii. 335. 
Jbaeplras, his history auoted, i. 17. 

49,0. 73. 196. 9ir7.915, iL » 

130.196. 173. 180.980.309, ill 

hill hMory characterlfle^, 11.911 
his story and character, ii. 914. 
made gnfreriior of GalKsa^ U. 914 
his measures fn OalHee, ii. 917. 
interview with Joto ot CUa 

chala, IL 1598. 
in Taricbea, ii. 221. 
opposes the Romans, M. 294. 
Intrigues against hiBvit937. 
fliglit at the advance of Ve^pB 

slan, ii. 235. 
tfirowB hfamelf Into Jotaiwta, It 

936. 
directs thedefenceof Jotoptta, Ii 



conceals himself ta • wdl, Ik 



Interview wltb Vcaf 

858. 
bis character, ii. 990. 
with Titos, at the oiega of J«ra> 

salem, ill. 90. 
Noommends the. surfenderdT J» 

rusalem, iii. 33. 
wovMled at the siiga of J«nii|»- 

lem.iii.41. 
itte after the eoptuftof Jaiwa* 

lem, iiL 75. 
Titua and Agrlppa teatiiy to the 

accuracy or his history, iiL TIL 
Josephw the Poise, ill. 180. 
Joshua, appointed military leadet 

of the Israelitea, 1. 103. 
passes the Jordan, L 130. 
oommaads the aun and moam 19 

stand still, L 143. 
dlvlMa out the land, L Ui. 
his death, 1. 158. 
Joaiah, ascends the ttnoiie of 

Judah.L254. 
destroys IdolatnMia plaoea, 1. 1 
eelebratea the paaaover, L ! 
Ilia death, Lf-^ 
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loit, IL, bifl «eeKbiehle dar U^ 
ifteliten,'* qooced, iiL 131. 198. 
236. 
^otapata, slefe of, by VwpMimn, 
ii.33& 
description of, ii. 337. 
capture of, ii. 251. 
iMttc, birth of, 1. 17. 
offered up by Abraham, 1. 19. 
marries Rehekah, L 93. 
bis deatbi i. 88. 
[laiah, tbe prophet, i. M4.840. SSI, 

353,953. 
farael, (the " PrevalUng,**) Jaeob 
commanded to assume tbe 
name oft L 97. 
the twelve sons of, 1. 35. 
teigratioB into Egypt, i. 44. 
establishment in Goshen, i. 45. 
lifltof tfaeliiii(piof,L932. 
capUvi^r of tbe ten tiiliee of, L 
945, Ii. & 9w 
Israelites, tbcir march through the 
desert, 1. 74. 
arrive at the foot of Mount 

Sinai, i. 78. 
leceive tbe laws Cmm Mosea, L 

7a 

CiBt advance tp tbe Holy Land, 

L11& 
. Ibcty years* resldenee in tbe d«* 

sort, i. 194. 
■eeond advance to tbe Holy 

Z^nd, i. 195. 
pass tbe Jordan, 1. 139. 
capture Jericho, i. 140. 
tbe promtsed iaad divided aomif 

tbe twelve tribes of, i. 14S. 
■ubjected tothe poiver of the idng 

•f Mesopotamfai, 1. 158. 
■abdued by U>e Moabites, I. J58 
delivered by Ebud,i. 158. 
oppressed by tbe icing of Canaan, 

1. 159. 
and by the MMianltes, 1. 183. 
delivered by Gideon, 1. 183. 
oppressed by the Phillstinea and 

Ammonites, 1. 186. 
and of tbeir forty yoan' oppna- 

slon, 1. 186. 
desire a king, 1. 174. 
captivity of the, 1. 94Sb 

fttionalli 



naUonality of, 1.945. 
~ewa.) 
year of, L 180. 



S be Jews.) 
lee, 



Judab, list of tbe Mnnof, L 

invaded by Sennacherib, i. 9dBL 

becomes a vassal state, i. 357. 

tbe sceptre departed from, Ii. 19QL 
Judaism, Golden Age of; IiL 219. 

Iron Age of, ill. 937. 

Statute of, Edward L, iil. 981 

modern, iii. 319. 
Judea, beocNnes part of a Roman 
province, ii. 130. 

revolt against Rome, II. 183 . 

final subjugation of, iii. 73. • 

Juda9 tbe Maccabee. 11. 42. 
Judas tbe Galilean, n. 199. 
Judges, period of toe, i. 154. 

tbe heroic age of Hebrew blrtoiy, 

authority of tlia, i. 155. 
Julian the Apostate, accearioo ofl 
iii. 151. 
bis edict for reboiMiiig Iba Tam- 

ple, lit 158. 
and for restoring tba Jewish 

worship, iil. 153. 
bisfbil,ili.Ui5w 
Justin, quoted, H. 39. 
Justin the elder, his law agoinal 

the Jews, iii. 181. 
Justinian, his severe laws agahut 

tbe Jews, Hi. 164. 
Juvenal, quoted, Iii. 118. 
*'Ivanhoe,** of Sir Walter Soot^ 
cbotaetarind, iU. 344, nota. 



Kanitea, artidea of Ibair flOdH 

111.9991 
Kbosar, Jewlah Ungdom of, UL 



Koiab, nbaUtoe of, L 193. 



Law of the Jews, dispute aboal 
the hinguage in whiob it mm 
tobe read, ill. 190. 
Leprosy, I. ILL 
Locusts, 1. 63. 

Lot, rescued by Abraham, L 19; 
his flight, 1. 18. 

bis wife's transffmnatimi, i. ]JL 
bis incestuous connexion, 1. 17 
Louis XVI., petilioa of tbo Jawl 
to,UL3«L 
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Lirttaer, tone in which bs ipoka of 
tlMJewt,UL30& 



Maceabaot, tb«, ii. 4SL 
MoGhnrus, lurrender of, iil. 87. 
llnboQiet, condition of the Jewe oo 
the appearance of, iii. 179. 
his penecutioa of the Jewi, iiL 
SOS. 
Ilaimonides, Bfoees, iii. S34 
Maiachi, tlie profrtiet, ii. 95. 
Malta Bran, quoted, i. 14S. 
Manahem, Ii. 193. 
Maiiaageh,aace n de throneof Jadah, 
i. 8S3. 
fala cruelties and idolatry, i. 953. 
■enc eapthre to Babylon, i. 954. 
restored to bis throne, 1 89S. 
his death, i. 955. 
Manna, i. 76. 

Marriage, Jewish law of; L 100. 
Martial, quoted, ill. 1I& 
Masada, siege of, ill. 00. 
self-destruction of the garrison 
of. 111. 71. 
Mattatblas, ii. 41. 
Maundrell, quoted, 1. 130. 
Melcbizedeeh, i. 19. 
Mendelsohn, Moses, iiL 304. 
Menelaus, ii. 30. 

Messiahs, account of fUse, Iil. 306. 
Michaells, quoted, L 101. 100. 
MIschna, or Jewiui eode of condi- 

lional law, described, Iii. 133. 
Mkford, Mr.,qvoled, Ii. 90. 
Money-lending, lis eflbcts on the 
character and condition of Uie 
Jews, Iii. 340. 
« Monti di PietA,*' established, ilL 

303. 
Moidecai, ii. 18. 

Mosaic leligloiM eonstltatkNi, I 
80. 
civil constitntion, I. IOOl 
Law, character of, i. IIOL 
Mosci, (» drawn ftom the water,") 
hisbirei,l.5L 
praeervatlon in m cradit of 

rushes, i. 99. 
•duoation, 1. 59. 
fight to Arabia, L 54. 



(Moses,) 
return to Eerpt, L 54. 
undertaltes deliverance of die la* 

raelltes, i. 54. 
natural qualificatione for the ■• 

dertaking, i. 55. 
bis credenuals, i. 50. 
transformatioB of Ms rod, i. f7 
withering of bis hand, i. 57. , 
appears before Pbaratrii, 1. 57. ' 
demands release of the Israel- 
ites, i. 57. 
divides the Red Sea, L 0& 
song, on erosslag the Red Sea,L 

71. 
leads the Israelites through ttal 

desert, L 74. 
•weetens the wateia of Marah, 

1.75. 
feeds l!be braeUtfls with manna, 

i.70. 
dellvenr the laws ftom the foot 

of Mount Sinai, i. 78. 
remains on Mount Binai for Ibr^ 

days, i. 8L 
his last acts, i. 13L 
last words of, i. 1331 
views the promised land, L 135. 
his death, L 185. 
his character, i. 135. 
Moses of Crete, the impoitor, IB. 
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If tfniiD, tfie 
Nathan, the propi 

David for Bin, i. If 
Naturalisation bill in JBngland, BL 

Nebuchadneasar, eommands dM 
armies of Nineveh, 1. 99BL 
takes Jerusalem, i. 950. 
Nehemlah, rebuilds the wals of 
Jeruaalem, ii. 99. 
•raels Manasseh from Jerasn 

torn, ii. 96. 
bttiUs a rival Templa on Gfri 
dm, II. 90. 
Nero, ii. 319. 

INiebutar, quoted, L 10, 71. Tl 
Nye,the,L38.50. 
Notation, Hebrew qnlMn oC L 
aio. 
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OmtM, iireAet of Ateuidria, tti. 

164, 165. 
Otluiiel,i.l58. 
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J. 



Ffttertine, described, 1. 144. 
^divf8ioll of, among the twelve 

tribes, 1. 145. 
state of, after the destroetloo of 
Jerusalem, ill. 8J. 
Fal^, Dr., qtioted, iil. 383. 
Parlfaroent of Jews, iii. 878, 770. 
Passover, Feast of the, i. 65. 97. 
Patriarch of the West, his office, 
iii. 80. ]07. 
bis pniver and dominioiis, IIL 

106.125. 
apostles of the, Iii. 119. 
decline and (kll of the office, III. 
144. 157. 167. 
Patriarchs, character of the, i. SO. 

Pentecost, Feast of, L 081 
Pstronfus, governor of Syria, U. 

153. 
Pharaoh, the patroa of Joaepb, i. 

50. 
Phariaees, it. 60. 1S8. 
Philb, quoted, U. 143. 148. 140. 15S. 

iii. 114. 
FboBnleians, naval discoveries of, 
1.817. I 

Plagues of Egypt, 1. 50. 
Pliny, quoted, II. 194, iil. 99. 
Plutarch, quoted, i. 61. 
Pocoeke, quoted, i. 138. 
Polycarp, death of, lit. 190l 
Pbmpey taKes Jerusalem, 11. 73. 
Pontius Pilaie, governor of Judea, 
ii. 13^. 
Jesua Christ before, il. 133. 
recalled and disgraced, ii. 135 
Poor law, Jewish, i. |14. 
Prideaux, Dr., quoted, L 816. 947. 
Priesthood, Egyptian, 1. 40. 
Friaee of the Captivity, in Baby- 
km, origin of this dignity, iU. 
80. MTT. 197. 
bis State and splendour, Ul. 135. 
bis court, ill. 137. 
•xtioctloQ of the offlcebliL 837. 

H 



Printing, taivention of, its i 

the condition of the Jews, III. 

304. 
Prodigies, ii. 179. 
Property, Jewish law of, 1. 148. 
Prophets, character and Auctiooa 

or the, i. 937. 943. 
Ptolemy, talces Jerusalem, 11. SOL 
Public revenue and expenditure of 

the Jewish commonwealth, L 

151. 
Purim, festival of, IL 8L 



Qulrinli^ prefeetuia of, In Byrin 

S. 

Rahbinism, origin and growth oC 

111.88.111.194. 
Rabat ..138.14%. 
Red sea, passage of, by tbelaraai- 
ltes,L 0. 
IncSi traditions respecting, L 71. 
Reformation, the, its efibcts on tha 

condition of the Jews, iii. 305. 
Rehnhoam, made king of Judah, L 
933. 
his death. L 934. t 

Revenue of the Hebrew ****Mimh 

wealth, 1. 151. 
Ruth and Boaz, story of L 178 

8. 

Sabbath, the, L 97. 

Babbathai Sevi, the ftlse MeHlab, 

ilL 3ia 
Sabbatic year, the, i. 00. 
Sabinus, in Jerusalevi, IL 114 
Sacriflccs, Je« Ish, L 85. OS. 
Sacy, Baron de, quoted, UL ISB^ 

note. 
Sadducees. 11.61. 193. 
Samaria, siege of. 1. 936. 
Samaritans, the, n. IS. 

law of Justin again^, IIL 18L 

Insurrections of, a^inst Iht 
ChrisUan8,IH.188. 

close of their histonr. UL IHL 
Samson, birth oA L 168» 

his riddle, i. Iffi. 

slays U)i PbUiitliMib >• lA 

ha 



r 

carriM awa^ the filcaof Gaza, 

KlflO. 

betrajed bv Delilii^ L 17a 
bk deaths I ITOi 
•amoel, birth otfl i. 171. 
made judge of brad, L 173. 
Ma dvil ariaBlalatratioB, t. 174. 
anoiaii David to aaccaed BmJL 
i. lOi 
BaabedrinfeatabUahed by Qablbi- 
ua, ii. 7S. 
origin of, i. 103, iL ISO. 
deMrilwd, ii. 190. 
cwape the general wreckf lU. 

aft. im^^ 

of Tiberiaa, diaseniioaa kl, iii. 

196. 
aumnnoned by Buonaparte, iii. 

387,338. 



q«aiiiooaaaMMiMdto,i 

parte, iii.: — 
answen of the. flieraia, Ui. ; 
Baaaiary laws ortbe Jewt, i. 116i 
Sauljanolnted king by Saaanel, I. 
ITS. 
deeland king at Miapah. 1. ITe. 
ded'ala the AmnoMtei, L 177. 
Ma iaaugaration, i. 177. 
overthrowa the Amalekliai, I 

181. 
Mlaad wMi Inaairtiy, L 189* 
aeeki to kill David, 1.189. 
coMuHi HieiraBaaB of Sador, I. 

187. 
bis death, i. 18& 
Beott, Sir Walter, his <*Ivanhoe** 

charaeteriaedf, iii. 444, note. 
g i i iB t« a,aaaon of lawiA, U. 84, 

Scriptures, 1h«, dlapaas abo«« the 

language in which ttiay were 

^to be read, iit. I9a 
iatto aen , M., quowdt L 7<l. 
Sennacherib, invadea Judah, i. 

9«. 
bis armjHleatrefed by peaUleiMie, 

i.9SS. 
Bqlttaglnt TerriOD of tiia Sorip- 

tiwes, ii. SB. 
Sevrrus, treatment of the Jew* by, 

Severus, bishop of Mteoitai Si. 

16Q. 
Shaw, Ifr., quoted, L Vk 



Bhepheid. the pnlbarion of, da 
tested l»y the Egyptians, i. 41 
Shephaida, rising aT tba^ againa^ 

the Jews, HI. 960. 
'* Shibboleth," i.ie7. 
Bimeon Stylites, ill. 160. 
Simon the Just, ii. 30. , 

Simon the Maccabee, ii. 99. 
Simon, son of Gioras, before Jera 
saiem. ii. 9BS. 
taiTited into Jerusalem, il. 907. 
his capture, lil. <i, 69. 
aeoaifsd and put lo death a 
Rome, iii. 61 
Simon, son of Gamaliel, patriaid 

of Tiberius, Iii. lia 196. 
Slavery, Jewish law of, 105^ 
Steve trade, of Sarope, in till 
hands of the Jews, ill. 171. 
deareea of oooacils agatB|it» Si 
173,173. 
Sodom, destruedoa of, I. U. 
SoloanoB, Idith of, L 196. 
anointed and proclaimed die sac 

cessor of David, L 901. 
aucceedi to the throne, i. 204. 
his wisdom, i. 904. 
hia intM-nol government, i. 905* 
foreign treaties of, i. 906. 
BMrriaa Pharaoh's daughter, L 

906. 
begins to bolld Iha Taaipte) t« 



his Temple described, L S0f7. 

hispalaeea,l.914 

bis splendour and riches^ 1. 91S . 

aourcea of hia wealth, L 9I& 

his treaty with Tyre, i. 916. 

commerce of, L 916. 

aends a fleet to OpUr, 1. 90. 

his writings, i. 919. 

hisseragliOtl.990L 

death OF, L 9St. 
Suetonius, quoted, ill. 09. 
Synagogue weiahlp of the, UL A 

T. 

Ttbemaele^ ee i iau u cilMi af tha^ ^ 

83i8Sw 
Tabernacles, feast of, 1. 911 
Taciloik quoted, it 171. 
Talmud, Babyionlao, dcaeribad. 
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TirldMat ftefe of, U. 964. 
Tttrahl8h,i.«7. 

Temple of Solomon, described, I. 

906. 

rebuilding of tlw Keonil, after 

the Babylonian captivity, ii. 1 1. 

^ Caligula's design to profane, U. 

•> state of the second, (A. C. 69.) 

fit. 33. 
* besieged by Tltiis, lU. 47. 
barniHBof, HUM. 
entered by the Romans, Hi* 97. 
■pnlki taken fhmi, by Tttus^ 111. 

65. 
edict of Inlf an, ft>r rebafidlnttbe, 

HI ]53. 
attempt to rebuild the, !U. 193. 
the rebuilding interrupted, iii. 
153. 
Tertiillian, quoted, iii. 131. 
Theft, Jewish law of, i. 113. 
TlModoric, Gfothic king of Italy, 
sivesprotecUon to the Jews, 

Theodoslus the Great, bis treat- 
ment of the Jews, iii. 156. 
Theudns, the imposmr, IL I6& 
Tiberias, city of, ii. 319. 

surrenders to Vespasiafi, ii. 963. 
Tiberias, patriarch of, his office, 

Ais power and dominloni^ iii. 106. 

decline and ftill of the office, iii. 
145. 157. 167. 
Tlbertua Alexander, goveroor of 

Jiidea, ii. 169. 
Tiberius CsBsar, ii. 130. 
Titus, at siege of Jerusalem, Hi. 11. 
ble conduct, afterthe capture of 
Jenitialem, iii. 63. 
Trumpets, (base of, 1. 07. 
Tueiier, Mr., maltreated fait e»> 
ising the cause of the Jews, 
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TudelB, Benjamin, ot Uf tiavito 
iii 339. 

Ventidius Curoanus, g ovef iwif of 

Judea, il. 169. 
Vespasian, Syria committed to hia 
cliargebyNero, il.313. 
opens Uie campaign agaimt the 

Jews, it. 333. 
besieges Jotapata, li« 936^ 
takes Tiberias, ii. 963. 
besieges nad eanuirea TarkiM 

U.S64. ^^ 
suepende hia attack on Ibrasa- 
lem, ii. 390. 
Vftetlhis, at Jerusalem, H. T3S. 
VoMaire, bis anttpatby agaiiHt Uio 
Jews, iii. 333. 

U. 

Urim and Tbnmmim, tlK,!. OS* 
Vmrji Jewish law of, i. 156. 
its eUbct on tlio character and 
coudidon of the Jews, liL 346. 



War law, Jewish,!. III. 

Weiahts, Hebrew, our ; 

JuiQVfiedg90i;i«3lQ^ 
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ZaMeMn, nyallD neel ei; IL M, 

note. 
ZeaTots, the, tL 193. 9BI. 98Si 
ZedBkiab, king of Judnh^ l 
Zenobia, queen of PMrnyra, 
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CATALOGUE OP BOOKS- 



Habpbb & Brothees, 82 Cliff-street, New-Yorki 
have just issued a new and complete catalogue of 
their publications, which will be forwarded, without 
charge, to any part of the United States, upon appli* 
cation to them personally or by mail post paid. In 
this catalogue may be found over one thousand voU 
timetf, embracing every branch oi litorature, standard 
and imaginative. The attention of persons forming 
libraries, either private or public, is particularly di- 
rected to the great number of valuable standard his- 
torical and miscellaneous works comprised in tho 
list, among which are the following : 

The Family Library (each work is sold 

separately) contains 153 vols* 

The Classical Library .36 Tola. 

The School District Library • • • • • 200 voia. 

Boys* and Girls' Library 32 vola. 

Mrs. Sherwood's Works •••••• 15 vols. 

Miss Edgeworth's Works .15 vokk 

Sparks's American Biography • • • • lOvois 

Hannah More's Works • 6 vols. 

Shakspeare's Works ••••••. 6to1si 



